THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1836. 


Art. I.—Correspondance privée et inédite de Louis XVIII. 
pendant son séjour en Angleterre. Bruxelles, 1836. 


(THESE letters are not introduced to the public by any preface 
or explanation whatsoever—not a word as to the person to 
whom they were addressed—nor whence they have been obtained— 
nor, in short, anything to attest their authenticity. We never- 
theless do not hesitate to pronounce them genuine, and to acquaint 
the public—with what the editor chooses, we know not why, to 
conceal—that the person to whom they were addressed by Louis 
XVIII. was the Count d’ Avaray, who—our readers may recollect 
—(Quart. Rev. vol. xxviii, p. 407) accompanied him in his lucky 
escape from Paris in June, 1793, and who continued attached to 
his person in all his subsequent vicissitudes—more on the footing 
of a private friend than a courtier—until 1810, when a pulmonary 
complaint obliged the count to pass the winter in Madeira, where 
he died in the ensuing year. ‘These letters were written during this, 
we believe the only, separation which had taken place between the 
Prince and M. d’Avaray since their exile. Being only fourteen 
in number, and all written within nine months to one individual, 
they certainly do not deserve the lofty title of ‘ The Correspond- 
ence of Louis XVIII. during his residence in England ;’ and being 
confined to the mere expression of private regard and anxiety for 
asick friend—a little, and but a little, enlivened by the news of the 
day—they possess hardly any intrinsic importance, either historical 
or political—they tell no secrets—they open no views—nay, they 
scarcely indicate a personal interest in the great drama that was 
at the time acting in Europe. The cause of this extraordinary 
inanity probably was the prudence of the writer—though we were 
masters of the seas, still a packet-boat might be accidentally 
captured, and Louis was too discreet to expose his own dignity, 
or his own interests, or the safety of his friends on the continent, 
to the chance, however remote, of his letters being intercepted. 
Whatever be the cause, the correpondence is exceedingly jejune. 
Buonaparte might have read it at the time without getting much 
more insight into the public or private views of his competitor 
than he might have collected from the newspapers ; and the only 
interest it can now have is from whatever little light it may throw 
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on the personal character of a prince whose restoration and reign 
afforded France the only portion of tranquillity and rational liberty 
which she had enjoyed since the commencement of the revolution. 
They will not add much to the King’s literary fame, nor do they 
bring out any of the higher qualities of the‘mind, but they exhibit 
good temper and good sense, here and there a touch of rather 
delicate humour—and throughout an easy and agreeable style, with 
more of feeling than he is generally supposed to have possessed. 

As specimens of the really familiar and confidential correspond- 
ence of kings are rare, our readers will probably thank us for pre- 
senting them with a few extracts from that of a sovereign whose 
latter life was so eminent and important. 

* Hartwell, 9th October, 1810. 

‘ As there is, no doubt, a constant communication between Portugal 
and Madeira, you will hear the news of the Peninsula direct sooner 
than from England. You will perhaps also have heard of the arrival 
of Lucien at Malta. They represent him as having escaped, but he 
had forty people in his suite. B.P. [Buonaparte] therefore could not 
have been ignorant of it; for, at least, his agents are not fools. 
What, then, can be the object of this movement? I cannot guess. 
All that I know is, that I look on M. Lucien as another Sinon. 
* But he had quarrelled,” say they, ** with his brother.’ Mighty fine! 
as if the quarrels of rogues who have the same interest ever lasted. 

‘In the north, however, matters seem seriously perplexed, and 

nothing persuades me more of the probability of a war than B. P. pub- 
lishing in the Moniteur that he never was on better terms with Russia. 
Poor Alexander! It is, indeed, high time that he should look about 
him, I hardly allow him a year before he will be reduced to the 
same extremities as his unfortunate neighbour, of whom some one said 
the other day that he was no longer the King of Prussia, but the 
Prussian King.’—p. 15. 
At the time this was written the public was very far from sus- 
pecting the probability of a reconciliation between Napoleon and 
Lucien ; and still less that of an early rupture between Russia 
and France. 

The birth of the King of Rome, so portentous to the rest of the 
world, is treated by him, to whose interests it seemed the most 
irreparable and fatal blow, with a resignation quite prophetic and 
almost contemptuous— 


‘So then, we have a babe inthe Napoleon family. Whether he is 
really the flesh and blood of the unhappy archduchess herself, or only 
an interloper smuggled into her bed-chamber, what care 1? Many 
people look upon this event as highly important. I am not of that 
opinion, and here’s my dilemma. If God has condemned us to this 
tyranny, B. P. can never want a successor; if, on the other hand, 
the divine wrath should pass away, all the babies in the world will 
not prevent the overthrow of the edifice of iniquity.’—p. 89. Th 
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The king seems to have looked with some degree of suspicion 
at the attempt of the Duke of Orleans to place himself at the 
head of the Spanish insurrection—an attempt which M. Sarrans 
and the other disappointed patriots of July now reproach to Louis 
Philippe.as a proof that, if, as old Lafayette boasted at the Hétel 
de Ville, he had never borne arms against France, the merit was 
none of his. Louis XVILI. tells the short issue of that affair with 
sarcastic dryness— 


* Hartwell, 5th November, 1810. 

‘The Duke of Orleans has been ordered off to Sicily by the Cortes; 
the motion was made in that monstrous assembly (monstrous I call it, 
because the annals of Spain can produce no instance of a cortes in 
which there are but three grandees) on the 28th September, and 
passed by a simple majority of five votes. The execution of the 
decree was confided to the regency. A member apprised the Duke 
of Orleans of what was going on, and advised him to present himself 
to the Cortes ; he hastened thither, gave them a dreadful fright, but 
was not admitted, and referred back to the executive power. On his 
return to his residence, he found waiting for him the Governor of 
Cadiz, who politely kept him company till he had actually put him on 
board ship.’—p. 26. 

We see in this and the following extract the principle which in 
1823 directed his own policy with regard to the revolutionary 
Cortes of Spain— 

* Hartwell, 5th February, 1811. 

‘ They say (and as the report comes from both Paris and Cadiz I 
am afraid there may ‘be some truth in it) that B. P. has a design for 
replacing Ferdinand on the throne of Spain, on condition of his 
marrying a sister of the unhappy Marie Louise. But, on the other 
hand, the Cortes have declared—at least so I read in a Cadiz 
Gazette—that “ they would not recognize Ferdinand if he came under 
the protection of a tyrant, the usurper of the throne of Louis XVIII.” 
So there they are standing up for the rights of a foreign sovereign, 
while they usurp the authority of their own. This inconsistency 
arises from the opinion which now seems to prevail of the sovereignty 
of the people, which has, it seems, a right to make what revolutions 
it pleases, provided they be not bloody. To what an extent does not 
this fatal doctrine reach? Would you believe, my friend, that the 
King of Sweden himself, not only defends the conduct of his uncle 
towards him, but even professes to regard him as the legitimate 
sovereign ?’—p. 69. 

Our readers are aware that this poor king of Sweden, Gustavus 
1V.—whose spirit was too high for his political means or personal 
abilities—professed a kind of romantic friendship for the exiled 
Bourbons. When he in his turn became an exile, and visited 
England, Louis seems to have shown him as much interest and 
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attention as his own limited circumstances would allow; but he 
appears to have soon become fully aware that Gustavus’s mis- 
fortunes had all been produced by the waywardness of his own 
character. 


* Hartwell, 13th March, 1811. 

‘ The king of Sweden leaves this to-morrow before day-light, and 
England by the end of next week. He goes at first to Heligoland— 
then to Anholt, to try to open some communication with Sweden as 
to his personal property, of which he has not for a long time received 
apenny. Thence to Russia, and thence he hopes to return into 
Switzerland. Poor prince! I fear that he has lost for ever that happiness 
of which he is really so deserving. It is not that he regrets the loss 
of his station; on the contrary, he talks of that with an indifference 
which one could not believe without having witnessed it as I have 
done. Quiet is what he professes to want, but surely whirling about the 
world is not the means of obtaining that object. Besides, though he 
never has made me an explicit confidence on that subject, it is easy to 
see that he has some domestic annoyances. I now had rather he had 
not come to England. A plague upon Freemasons and their worthy 
offspring the Illuminati—they were I believe the first cause of this 
poor prince’s misfortunes, and ever since he has lost his throne they 
have done and still do him a world of mischief.’-—p, 77. 

There is more to the same effect, from which it is clear that 
Louis had discovered in their personal intercourse, that his friend 
was the victim not so much of a political intrigue as of a diseased 
imagination. 

The death of his wife Mary Josephine of Savoy, in November, 
181], is the only private event of any importance which occurs 
during the correspondence, and his sentiments on that occasion 
are creditable both to his head and his heart. He attended her 
with affectionate anxiety, and lamented her loss with a sober, and 
therefore the more touching sincerity. At the end of two months 
he writes— 


* Hartwell, 7th January, 1811. 

‘ Fear nothing for my health. It has not suffered. I am already 
at the point where I believe I shall remain—* no more tears—no more 
pangs of sorrow,” but a sincere regret, a void in my life which I feel a 
hundred times a-day. A thought occurs to me—sad, or gay, or in- 
different—no matter, a recollection of something old, or an emotion 
at something new; I find myself saying mechanically J must tell 
ner this, and then I recollect my loss, the illusion vanishes, and I 
say to myself, the day of those soft intercourses is gone for ever. All 
this does not hinder my sleeping and eating, nor taking part in the 
conversation, nor even laughing when the occasion occurs; but the 
sad thought that she is gone for ever mixes itself with everything, 
and, like a drop of wormwood in food or drink, embitters the flavour 
without entirely destroying it.—p., 48. And 
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And again: two months later— 


* Hartwell, 13th March, 1811. 

‘ My grief has lost its sharpness, but it does not wear off—any trifle 
awakens it afresh, A bit of paper, accidentally marked with two 
letters by which I used to designate her, has this morning painfully 
reminded me that I shall do so no more. The other day the Duke of 
Havre, on coming into the room before dinner, followed by the Duchess 
of Serant, whom I did not see, stepped aside, as he used to do for HER 
in happier times. This accident created a momentary illusion, the 
recovery from which was painful: but still more painful, and which 
I feel as an additional calamity, is that the time is come which must 
divide me from even her dear remains. Wishes, which I could not 
resist, oblige me to send them to the tomb of her ancestors in Savoy. 
The removal will take place on Tuesday. It cannot be helped—but 
I feel that I am again separated from her.’—p. 75. 

Again: a month later— 

* Hartwell, 1st April, 1811. 

* You know how much I love spring, how delighted I have always 
been with the first fine days, the first leaves, the first flowers—the 
delight is not destroyed, but that drop of’ wormwood mixes itself with 
it. When I breathe this genial air, [ say, it would have done her so 
much good. We have a white camelia here, which never has flowered 
so brilliantly as this year. Alas! it reminds me that I had bought it 
for her on her birth-day. That birth-day has since revolved. I 
softened the grief it revived by prayers for the departed. But do 
not imagine that I would get rid of this drop of wormwood, for that 
could only be by forgetting her.’—p. 80. 

If these letters had been written to any one but M. d’Avaray, 
or, in other words, if it were possible that they could have been 
intended for effect, we should have thought that there was rather 
too much of this sentiment—but under the very peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, there can be no doubt that they were the sin- 
cere overflowings of Louis’s feelings; and we notice them the rather, 
because it was not, we believe, generally suspected that so much 
connubial affection had existed. 

The good Queen died with exemplary piety, courage, and pre- 
sence of mind. The King relates one anecdote of the serenity 
with which she approached her end. So long ago as in the year 
1769, a gentleman in the household of the Count d’Artois, of the 
name of Motte, happened to die during a very violent storm ; 
from this incident the royal family had been in the habit of saying 
amongst themselves, whenever they spoke of tempestuous weather 
—'tis the weather of Motte’s death. While the Queen was dying, 
the weather was very boisterous—the worst, indeed, the King had 
ever witnessed in England. She quietly whispered him who sat 
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by her bed,—‘ You will not hereafter talk of “the weather of 
Motte’s death !”’ 

The King was a scholar, and particularly well versed in Horace. 
M. d’Avaray had written home for some books, and amongst 
others, for a French translation of Horace. His royal friend 
replies— 

* Your commission about Horace was not so easy. There is a trans- 
lation by the Abbé Desfontaines, but he got no farther than the 
middle of the third book of the odes—so that would not suit you. I 
lately bought a translation by M. Daru—the tribune Daru—the Count 
Daru. It is in verse; here and there happily enough executed, but 
more frequently very poor, and sometimes it does not give the mean- 
ing at all—this again is not what you want—I have therefore fallen 
back on the old translation of Le Pére Sannazar, which is on the 
whole the least imperfect.’—p. 111. 

Here the editor subjoins a note to prove that the King was in 
error, and for Sannazar should have written Sanadon. ‘There is 
no doubt that Sanadon was meant, but it is much more probable 
that the copyist, who has made a multitude of blunders, has made 
this additional mistake, than the King, who certainly could hardly 
have confounded the Italian Sannazaro with the French Jesuit 
Sunadon. His Majesty proceeds :— 

* But I fear that the good father may have only translated the opera 
expurgata. That he should have omitted “* Rogare longo putidam te 
seculo”—“ Quid tibi vis mulier nigris dignissima barris’—would be 
very right; these two odes are really disgusting, as well as some 
scattered lines in the satires; but there are many delicious passages 
unnecessarily cut out, which I should be sorry that you should not 
have. I see but one remedy—send me the list of the odes you have, 
with their numbers, and the few first words thus—L. i. Od. i., Ma- 
cenas atavis, &c. I shall then see what you want, and will endea- 
vour to supply the deficiency by an humble attempt of my own.’— 
p. 111. 

We should have liked very much to have had some specimens 
of this royal version of Horace; and we have reason to suspect, 
that, upon this hint, the Parisian booksellers are actually preparing 
to publish his Majesty’s translation—a design which we find it our 
duty to defeat, or at least to denounce as a fraud, by stating, first, 
that we happen to know that some literary men liad been requested 
to versify the odes intended to be put forth in his Majesty's name ; 
and, secondly, that it is next to certain, that his Majesty never 
made any such translation at all—poor M. d’Avaray having died 
before he could avail himself of the proposed kindness of his 
royal friend. If, therefore, the work should appear, it may be 
safely placed on the same shelf with the fabricated ee of 
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Louis X VIII., which we exposed in a former Number, and which 
are now confessed, even by the persons concerned in that pub- 
lication, to have been forgeries. 

We have now done with these letters, and our readers, when 
told that we have extracted the most interesting passages, will, we 
think, agree in the opinion we stated at the outset. It is said that 
the publication was suppressed by the last ministry of Charles X. 
We can hardly guess why,—for though the letters are meagre 
enough, they are not discreditable to the King’s memory, nor, we 
should have thought, offensive to any one. We rather suspect that 
the opposition may have arisen from the mode in which the copies 
were obtained, and that the family of M. d’Avaray objected, as they 
well might, to such a piracy. 

But we have a word or two to say on another score, to the Edi- 
tor, who appears to be one of the most ignorant and impudent of 
the tribe. The King, in the course of his letters, sometimes men- 
tions the events of the Peninsular war—as, for example—he says 
under the date of the 11th September, 1810 :— 

* Nothing new from Spain. Lord Wellington and Massena are still 
on the qui vive. The former, with a great inferiority of forces, has 
made hitherto a very fine campaign. The Prince de Condé only yes- 
terday compared it to that of Courtray, in 1744, which did so much 
honour to Marshal Saxe,’—p. 12. 

On this the sapient and candid Editor remarks, that ‘ they 
seem to have been very ill informed in England as to the state of 
the war; for that Massena had beaten Wellington on every occa- 
sion, and that if the Prince de Condé, who was really so good a 
judge in military affairs, had known the truth, he never could have 
compared this campaign to that in which Marshal Saxe, with 
45,000 men, baffled Prince Charles, who had 100,000,’ Now, 
we wish our editor—who no doubt enjoyed the advantage of all 
that luminous publicity, and candid accuracy of intelligence, with 
which Buonaparte was in the habit of exbibiting to the French 
people and the world at large, the érue state of all his military 
concerns—we wish, we say, that this well-informed Frenchman had 
acquainted us poor benighted Englishmen, with the name and date 
of any one of the numerous occasions on which Massena had 
beaten Wellington. He admits the Prince de Condé was an ade. 
quate judge, if he had not been misinformed ; but he does not tell 
us how—with an almost daily correspondence between the officers 
of the English army and their friends at home—with a free press 
—with several journals adverse to the government and to Lord Wel- 
lington, who had correspondents on the spot—it was possible for 
the ministry to deceive not merely the British public, but the 
Prince de Condé, an intelligent soldier moving in the —_ 
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of the best intelligence: and as to the forces on both. sides, it 
does turn out that the Prince’s analogy was a very just one—for 
we are told by Colonel Napier, who will not be suspected of dimi- 
nishing the number of the French, that Massena had under his 
orders 135,000 men, while Lord Wellington had but 24,000 Bri- 
tish, with about 56,000 Portuguese—line, militia, and ordinenza, 
or levy of peasants. Now, let us see how these disproportionate 
forces were handled. We will not quote any English authority— 
that might be suspicious—but hear what the French themselves 
say— 

‘ Wellington now began to execute a plan of defensive warfare, 
which he had determined on soon after the battle of Talavera. After 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, he began to retire, and did not finally 
stop till he reached Torres Vedras. Four months were employed in 
slowly operating this retrograde movement. Massena followed him 
close, exhausting himself by continual fatigues and by daily actions, 
and struggling with famine, for the English carried off or destroyed 
all the means of subsistence. ‘Towards the end of October, Welling- 
ton halted in an inexpugnable position, where he defied the French 
general, who for months could not venture to attack him, and in this 
interval, Wellington collected his reinforcements, and placed himself 
in a condition to fall on Massena, when he should be at length obliged 
to break up from a position in which he evidently could not long 
remain.’—Esquisse d’ Histoire, Paris, 1828, 

Again; the King writes— 

‘ 5th November, 1810.—Lord Wellington has obtained a great vic- 
tory over Massena.’—p, 26. 

On this our editor observes, that 


‘ Here again there is a great mistake. Wellington did not obtain 
any great victory over Massena. At this epoch, the French general, 
having advanced to the very walls (sous les murs) of Lisbon, thought 
the position of the Anglo-Portuguese unattackable. The two armies 
contented themselves with observing, and remained for a long while 
in presence of each other—subsequently Massena retired on Santa- 
rem, passed the Lesere and established himself on that position; not a 
shot was fired.’ 


Bravo! between the date of the King’s last letter, 9th October, 
and this of the 5th November, there had been fought the battle of 
Busaco, to which his Majesty alludes, and of which this worthy 
editor seems never to have heard. But let us see what the Duc 
de Rovigo, one of the boldest of Buonaparte’s apologists and flat- 
terers, says of this campaign. 

* Massena penetrated into Portugal, and arrived close behind the 
English at Busaco; but could not reach them in time. They had 
collected themselves and occupied the heights in full force, and Mas- 
sena was unable to dislodge them. Luckily he discovered a ipomet 
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which was not defended; by this he made a bold flank movement 
which the enemy did not molest; but to counterbalance this, the 
French army soon found, in the lines of Torres Vedras, obstacles which 
it did not suspect and could not overcome. Massena was soon out of a 
condition to make any attempt on the English army. His own was 
buried as it were in @ grave—(larmée de Massina fut enveloppée 
comme dans un tombeau.) The Emperor blamed Massena for his 
failure, and he was well nigh disgraced. At last, after having ex- 
hausted all the resources of his position, without being at all more 
able to beat the English, Massena retired and was closely pursued by 
Wellington, who harassed him to the frontiers of Spain.'—Meém, de 
Savary, vol. v. p. 73. 

It would be idle to pursue this discussion further, but there is 
one point which so clearly shows the editor’s ridiculous ignorance 
of a subject on which he pretends to decide so authoritatively, that 
we cannot omit it. He admits that the English won the battle of 
Albuera, but he imagines that the French army was commanded 
by Marshal Suchet, and that it was from this action that he ob- 
tained his ducal title of Albufera. Now, the French marshal who 
commanded in this battle, was not Suchet, but Soult. Albuera, 
where it was fought, is on the western frontier of Spain, near Por- 
tugal; and A/bufera, whence Suchet derived his title, is on the very 
opposite side of the Peninsula, near the Mediterranean. The 
battle of Albuera was fought in May, 1811, and the capture of Va- 
lentia, for which Suchet was made Duke of Albufera, did not take 
place till the year after, 

It is only as an amusing specimen of the mixed audacity, ignor- 
ance, and falsehood, which the French Editors of the modern school 
have so shamelessly adopted, that we notice these impertinencies 
—in any other view they are utterly contemptible. 


Art. I1.—1. List of the Animals in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, with Notices respecting them, and a Plan of the Gardens, 
showing the Buildings and Enclosures in which the Animals 
are kept. 8vo. 

2. Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. 8vo. 1836. 

3. Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. 4to. 1836. 


CANOCVA, when he was asked, during his visit to England, 

what struck him most forcibly? is said to have replied—that 
the trumpery Chinese bridge, then in St. James’s Park, should be 
the production of the government, whilst that of Waterloo was the 
work of a private company. And though old recollections compel 
us to heave a sigh at the downfall of the lion-office in his =o. 
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Tower of London, where our Henrys and Edwards kept their 
‘ leopards, linxes, and porpentines,’ and we used to gaze with the 
fearful curiosity of childhood at Nero and his imprisoned co-mates, 

we are by no means sure that the observation is to be confined 
either to bridges or to other works of a like nature. Who can 
walk through the spacious garden of the Zoological Society of 
London, ‘ tastefully laid out and well kept’—who can view ‘ the 
immense collection of animals of all kinds, from the elephant and 
the rhinoceros to rats and mice’—without agreeing with Von 
Raumer, that ‘ it is only in the neighbourhood of such a city as 
London that such an establishment could be maintained by volun- 
tary subscriptions and contributions ?’ 

And there is yet another thought that may arise in the mind of 
the visiter. His memory may carry him back to another great 
nation—the masters of the world—who exhibited hundreds of the 
rarest animals, where we have only units to show ; but for what a 
different purpose! The conquered provinces were ransacked ; 
herds of lions, thousands of wild beasts were presented to the gaze 
of the people, and 

* Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.’ 
Titus, who finished the amphitheatre which his father began, 
stained the arena with the blood of five thousand beasts at its 
dedication, while upwards of one hundred thousand Romans 
looked down upon the slaughter.* ‘Trajan, at the conclusion of 
the Dacian war, gratified the popular thirst for blood by the de- 
struction of ten thousand. ‘The observances of a birth-day at 
Rome differed slightly from those of a birth-day at St. James’s. 
Caligula celebrated his by giving four hundred bears and as many 
other wild beasts to be slain. ‘ Otherwhiles,’ says the quaint 
translator of old Montaigne, ‘a great ship was seen to come rolling 
in, which opened and divided of itself, and having disgorged from 
the hold four or five hundred beasts for fight, closed again and 
vanished without help.’ But enough of these bloody scenes— 
* My soul turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display? 
where enormous wealth is expended, not as it was by the son-in- 
law of Sylla, but in applying the arts to the comforts and innocent 
enjoyments of life, in advancing science, and in spreading infor- 
mation among the people. What a contrast is there between the 
peaceful repose of these Gardens and the ferocious excitement 
awakened by 
‘Fighting beasts, and men to beasts exposed.’ 





* It has been calculated that the amphitheatre would accommodate from eighty 
to ninety thousand persons with seats, and about twenty th d (¢ ti) 
standing. 
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For with all the profuse waste of animal life to which we have 
only alluded, natural history made hardly any progress ; and though 
under the later Caesars there were private collections, the credulity 
of Pliny, who fondly cherished every Thessalian fable, seems to 
have outweighed in the great majority of instances all the oppor- 
tunities of zoological information which such a rich influx of rare 
creatures might have given him. It is to the menageries of modern 
times that we must chiefly look for information as to the habits 
and organization of animals on any extensive scale; though we 
are far from undervaluing the acute penetration and comprehensive 
labours of that great Greek observer who, seconded by Alexander, 
made such admirable use of the materials which the conqueror of 
the East caused to be submitted to his inspection. 

To our French neighbours we owe the first zoological esta- 
blishment of any importance in our days ; and that had its origin in 
the menagerie founded by Louis XIV. at Versailles. It was to 
Buffon, however, that the Jardin du Roi owed its value as a col- 
lection of animals; and though the political explosion which shook 
all Europe tore his remains from the tomb with circumstances of 
the most disgusting and degrading indignity, it spared the avenue 
of lime-trees with their sweet blossoms, ‘the delight of bees,’ 
which he had planted in the garden, and which still bears his name. 
But if the avenue was left untouched, the establishment itself was 
in the most imminent danger in 1792, when every vestige of the 
monarchy was threatened—and how was it saved? Principally 
because it was believed that it was destined for the culture of 
medicinal plants, and that the laboratory of chemistry was a 
manufactory of saltpetre; it was ‘respected,’ accordingly, by the 
sovereign people. Here was gunpowder to wound—here were 
drugs to heal—reasons for salvation worthy of ‘the republic one 
and indivisible.’ But though the Jardin des Plantes, as it was 
then called—it now, if we “mistake not, again rejoices in a royal 
title, though the name has been so often changed, that we would 
not vouch for that of next year—survived the revolution; and 
though the animals which had been left in a starving state at Ver- 
sailles were placed, together with others, in the garden in 1794, 
its prosperity was but very meagre for many years. Thus, in 
1800, such was the general distress, that M. Delaunay, then su- 
perintendent of the menagerie, was authorized to kill the least 
valuable animals to provide food for the remainder ; nor was it till 
that extraordinary man, ‘ that setter up and puller down of kings,’ 
who cherished science even amid the din of arms, kecame lord 
undisputed in all things, that the menagerie began steadily to 
Improve, and finally, under the immediate auspices of Cuvier, to 
flourish. 

We 
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We well remember the first public meeting for forming such an 
establishment in England. It seems but yesterday—how the 
Jugaces anni have sped along!—that Davy drew attention to the 
subject, and Raffles so powerfully seconded the proposition. 
These great men have since passed away to the house appointed 
for all living, but the Garden and Museum of the Zoological Society 
of London are not to be forgotten in the catalogue of their public 
services, ‘The rapidity with which the institution shot up almost 
at once into a flourishing condition may be gathered from the 
statement of one well qualified to speak on the subject—‘ Within 
the first two or three years of the existence of the Zoological 
Society’s Garden in the Regent's Park, there were exhibited more 
species of living animals than are recorded to have been possessed 
by any similar institution on the continent in ten times the same 
number of years.’ * 

It is our intention to take a cursory view of this Garden; but, 
before we enter its precincts, we must not omit to notice the 
Museum and the publications of the Society, now in the eleventh 
year of its existence. ‘The former, thanks to a host of contributors, 
among whose names those of Sir Stamford Raffles and Mr. Vigors 
stand distinguished, is now very rich, especially in the department 
of ornithology. This noble collection, we are happy to observe, 
is now placed in a building worthy of it. ‘The council have 
secured the spacious premises in Leicester Square which once 
held the museum of the celebrated John Hunter; and they have 
done well. It is classical ground. There is the very room 
wherein he wrote those physiological papers which have spread 
his name over civilized Europe ; and, if the spirits of the departed 
be permitted to cast a lingering look at the scene of their former 
probation, how must his be soothed at the sight of his own grand 
and greatly increased physiological treasures enshrined in the 
temple which the President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons have dedicated to them; while the locality where that 
museum formerly stood is enriched by one of the finest zoological 
collections in existence. That we do not say too much of the 
latter, will be readily granted by those who are conversant with 
the subject; and we refer those who may be disposed to think 
that we look upon it with too favourable an eye, to the testimony 
of witnesses who are beyond the reach of prejudices which we, as 

Englishmen, might be supposed to entertain. By the Annales des 
Sciences for November, 1835, it will be seen that the Museum of 
the Zoological Society possesses many specimens which are wanting 
in the French collections, and are so described in the instructions 





* Mr. Gray, in his evidence given before the select committee on the condition, 
management, and affairs of the British Museum. 
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of M. de Blainville for the ‘ Voyage de circumnavigation de la 
Bonite.’ That these materials have not been neglected is proved 
by the five volumes of ‘ Proceedings’ already published, containing 
the descriptions of hundreds of new species, and a vast miscellany 
of zoological and physiological information set forth by some of our 
ablest pens. Of the quarto volume of ‘ Transactions,’ which owe 
so much to the superintendence of Mr. Bennett, the secretary, we 
leave our generous rivals the French to speak. ‘They characterize 
the ‘ Premier volume des Transactions de la Société Zoologique 
de Londres’ asa ‘ recueil également remarquable par l’intérét des 
mémoires qui s’y publient et par le luxe avec lequel il est im- 
primé ;’* and, indeed, if it contained nothing besides Mr. Owen's 
papers on the osteology of the chimpanzee, on the Ornithorhynchus, 
and on the comparative anatomy of the Brachiopoda, it would 
deserve this praise. 

But the Garden.—As we walk along the terrace commanding 
one of the finest suburban views to be anywhere seen, let us pause 
for a moment while ‘the sweet south’ is wafted over the flowery 
bank musical with bees, whose hum is mingled with the distant 
roar of the great city. Look at the richness and beauty of the 
scene. We do not set ourselves up as eulogists of Nash, who 
had his faults; but let his enemies—aye, and his friends too, for 
there are many that worshipped him when living who do not spare 
his memory now that he is laid in the narrow house—say what 
they will, if Nash had never done anything beyond laying out St. 
James’s Park and the picturesque ground before us, he would, in 
our opinion, have atoned for a multitude of sins, 

We must not, however, forget the bears. ‘There they are, with 
their uncouth gestures and clumsy activity, living together amicably 
enough, save when an occasional growl proclaims a difference of 
opinion, arising from the monopoly by some crafty aspirant more 
ambitious than his neighbours of the head of the pole—a monopoly 
the more irritating, inasmuch as that elevation generally leads to 
the acquisition of the good things in the power of a generous 
public to bestow. Even the cunning chisel of the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s sculptor could not have represented a greater 
variety of attitudes; their ‘ postures,’ indeed, are ‘ stranger’ and 
‘ more than ever Herald drew ’em.’ Mark, too, the shrewd ex- 
pression of their ‘ pinky eyes,’ justifying the assertion repeated 
from the days of Aristotle down to those of Washington Irving’s 
ranger, that ‘ the bears is the knowingest varmint for finding out a 
bee tree in the world.—They’ll gnaw for a day together at the 
trunk, till they make a hole big enough to get in their paws, and 
then they’ll haul out honey, bees and all.’ We have heard some 





* Aunales des Sciences, Juin, 1835, 
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complain that the grisly bear* in the den below has no pole to 
climb ; but if he had one he would not climb, if all tales be true, 
for that accomplishment, it is asserted, leaves him with his early 
youth. ‘The gigantic species here confined has been known in its 
native wilds to kill and drag away a full grown bison bull,+ 
weighing upwards of a thousand pounds. 

Descending the slope that skirts the Jawn on which the black 
swan,t no longer a rara avis, has twice made her nest, and now 
rejoices in her two cygnets; and where the New Holland goose § 
has hatched and brought up her young; let us—after a glance at 
the wild fowl with which its green carpet is dotted, and the little 
lake where they float at rest, enjoying the artificial fountain rain 
that rolls like pearl from their water-proof plumage—pause at 
the aviary fronting it. For among these are the lordly crowned 
cranes,|| the graceful demoiselles,4] the elegant Stanley cranes,** 
the comely Curassow birds, the melancholy-looking herons and 
bitterns that seem to pine for the whispering of reeds, the gro- 
tesque spoonbills,;++ the solitary storks,t{ both black and white, 
the Marabou stork,§§ with his adjutant-like stalk, and ‘ the secre- 
tary." This last is a character; and his official air, with his 
velvet shorts and slender legs, brings reminiscences of the tenant 
of some bureau in la vieille France. There is an air of dignity and 
diplomacy about him ; and, though not without courage after his 
kind, he evidently considers discretion to be the better part of 
valour. Observe him when a common snake is introduced into 
his inclosure. ‘Though in a state of the greatest excitement he is 
collected. His bright eye, terrible as Vathek’s, never quits the 
serpent ; but he keeps aloof, till, watching his opportunity, he 
darts at it, his foot strikes it near the neck, and with his beak he 
deals a murderous blow on the head of the writhing reptile, which 
is very often the coup de grace. But whether it be so or no, the 
bird recoils—still keeping his eye on the snake, whose least motion, 
if it be still alive, causes a renewal of the attack, retreat, and 
watching—till no doubt exists as to the death of the victim: the 
bird then cautiously approaches, and begins to devour it. Such 
is the secretary's mode of dealing with a common snake in cap- 
tivity ; and his caution evidently arises from the instinct implanted 
in him against those poisonous serpents which are his appointed 
prey in the south of Africa. His form is admirably adapted to 





* Ursus ferox, 
+ Bison Americanus, the buffalo of the Americans. 


t Cygnus atratus. § Cereopsis Nov» Hollandia. 
|| Balearica Pavonina. | Authropoides Virgo. 
** Anthropoides paradiseus, Bechstein, Anuthropoides Stanleyanus, Vigors. 
++ Platalea leucorodia, tt Ciconia alba, and C. nigra, 
$$ Ciconia Marabou, §|4€| Gypogeranus serpentarius. 
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his habits, and his length of limb, protected far upwards by scales 
impervious to a serpent’s tooth, secures his more vulnerable parts 
in great measure from the dying desperation of the enemy ; while 
the bony prominences of his wings and his powerful falcon-beak 
complete his offensive armour: for, in a state of nature, he is 
said, when the serpent raises itself against him, to give it stunning 
blows with one wing while he shields bis body with the other ; 
and, ever and anon, he will soar with the half crushed snake into 
the air, consigning it to the paralysis of a heavy fall, ull finally he 
splits the skull with his tomahawk of a beak. We never, how- 
ever, have seen any of these feats performed in confinement. 

But just look at that ancient, the Marabou stork, and only 
fancy him standing behind his master’s chair at the dining table, 
expectant of his share of the feast. lo such a situation Smeathman 
saw one in Africa, which had been quite domesticated. From bis 
high roost on the silk-cotton trees, he would, even at the distance 
of two or three miles, descry the servants carrying the dishes 
across the yard, and as they entered the hall, down would he dash 
among them, and take his place at the head of the table. They 
had some difficulty in making our friend, the Marabou, respect 
the dishes before the arrival of the guests; and in spite of their 
surveillance and their switches, which they carried in terrorem, a 
boiled fowl or two would suddenly disappear every now and then ; 
one snatch of that enormous beak, one gulp of that barathrum of 
a throat, and the pullet was gone. 

Leaving the pelicans,* with their capacious pouches, and the 
emeus,} with their drumming note and little family of striped 
young, we come, retracing our steps, to the small retired umbra- 
geous basin where swans and geese live on equal terms. That 
worthy ‘ in russet mantle clad’ is the wild goose—the original 
stock from which our poultry yards derived their denizens; and, 
goose as he is, he carries us back to no mean dreams of the days 
of yore. The feathers of his ancestors winged the cloth-yard 
shafts that, loosed from a yeoman’s bow, pierced through the iron 
coat of a man-at-arms ‘ an as if it had been silk or sendal;’ for 

* Never did armourer temper steel on stithy, 
That made sure fence against an English arrow. 
A cobweb gossamer were guard as good 
Against a wasp-sting.’ . 
But we must bend our steps to the eagle-house, and we confess 
we never pass it by without a pang. Eagles, lemmergyers, con- 
dors, creatures of the element, born to soar over Alps and Andes, 








* Pelecanus onocrotalus. 
_ + Dromaius Nove Hollandia. Their flesh, says Péron, is ‘ truly exquisite, and 
intermediate, as it were, between that of a turkey and a sucking pig.’ : 
in 
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in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Observe the upward glance 
of that golden eagle—aye, look upon the glorious orb—it shines 
wooingly: how impossible is it to annihilate hope!—he spreads 
his ample wings, springs towards the fountain of light, strikes the 
netting, and flaps heavily down :—‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi 
ch’entrate.’ We know not what their worships would say or do to us 
if we were to work our wicked will ; but we never see these unfortu- 
nates without an indescribable longing to break their bonds, and 
let the whole bevy of these 


* Souls made of fire and children of the sun’ 
wander free. 

What a collection it is! what a proof that our commerce is 
pushed to the ends of the earth! Look at the localities; look at 
that condor,* the child of fable but a few years since, and then 
remember that Sir Francis Head saw a Cornish miner wrestling 
with one on the Andes. ‘There too is the wedge-tailed eagle 
of New Holland, + one of whose brethren is said to have made a 
swoop at Flinders, the able and gallant circumnavigator, now at 
rest from his labours, mistaking, we suppose, the captain, in his 
solitary walks, for a kangaroo. Further on, in lonely majesty, is 
another eagle, { the destroyer, from South America. He was sent 
from Maranham, by Mr. Hesketh, to Mr. Sabine, then secretary 
of the Horticultural Society, together with ‘ a king of the vul- 
tures’;§ but, soit dit en passant, he ate up his majesty during 
the voyage. You should see him when, excited and with dis- 
turbed crest, he displays 

* The terror of his beak and lightnings of his eye.’ 


His legs, or, as the ornithologists more correctly term them, his 
feet, are immense. While in the garden of the Horticultural So- 
ciety a large male cat was once put into his cage. He flew at it, 
and, with one stamp of his intolerable foot, broke its back ; then, 
springing with it in his claws to his perch, and cowering over it 
with his enormous wings, he screamed its dirge. ‘The death of 
the quadruped was instantaneous. 

The vulture’s cry has awakened the doleful chorus of the gaunt 
wolves. The face of the country is somewhat changed since 
our first Edward issued his mandate to Peter Corbet, to super- 
intend their destruction in the counties of Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford. We need hardly say that 
these are imported; for there are few who have not heard that 
the last indigenous wolf fell about the year 1680, by the hand 
of Sir Ewen Cameron. Who can see or hear them without be- 

* Sarcoramphus Gryphus, + Aquila fucosa. 

t Harpyia Destructor. § Sarcoramphus Papa. 
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holding in his mind’s eye their untiring and inflexible pursuit of 
Mazeppa? 

One glance at the leopards and other fere, which are lodged 
near the bears, and we come upon the desert ships. What visions 
of ‘ the boundless waste’ do they not conjure up! Observe their 
elastic feet, so admirably contrived for supporting them upon the 
arid sands of the desert. Hence their noiseless tread. 

‘ What always struck me,’ says Macfarlane, ‘as something ex- 
tremely romantic and mysterious, was the noiseless step of the camel, 
from the spongy nature of his foot.. Whatever be the substance of the 
ground—sand, or rock, or turf, or paved stones, you hear no footfall ; 
you see an immense animal approaching you, stilly as a cloud floating 
on air; and, unless he wear a bell, your sense of hearing, acute as it 
may be, will give you no intimation of his presence.’ 

These are the Arabian species,* and to them belongs the va- 
riety called the swift dromedary (el heirie), a variety which bears 
about the same relation to the more heavy-going species that Bay 
Middleton does to a brewer’s horse. 

* Talking with an Arab of Suse,’ says another traveller,t ‘ on the 
subject of these fleet camels, he assured me that he knew a young 
man who was passionately fond of a lovely girl, whom nothing would 
satisfy but some oranges; these were not to be procured at Moga- 
dore, and, as the lady wanted the best fruit, nothing less than the 
Marocco oranges would satisfy her. The Arab mounted his heirie at 
dawn of day, went to Marocco (about one hundred miles from Moga- 
dore), purchased the oranges, and returned that night after the gates 
were shut, but sent the oranges to the lady by a guard of one of the 
batteries.’ 

Vathek’s mother appears to have known the value of this swift 
breed ; that Eclipse of camels, Alboufaki, clearly belonged to it. 
The llamas, the on of the family allotted to the New World, were 
formerly placed where the camels are now ;—and here we may be 
permitted to say a word upon subjects which have already called 
forth some remarks from the fellows of the Society, viz., arrange- 
ment—proper dens for the carnivora—and the alleged number of 
deaths among the animals, especially in the class last mentioned. 
With regard to the first and second, there is no doubt that if the 
different families could be so classed as to radiate as it were up 
to a common centre, where the carnivora could be well lodged 
and exhibited in a building like that at Schonbrunn, for instance, 
such a classification would be most desirable, both on the ground 
of general effect and as a zoological lesson; but the nature of the 
territory occupied by the Society, and the conditions of its tenure, 





* Camelus Dromedarius. The Arabian camel—Africa and Asia: domesticated at 
Pisa. + Jackson. 
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both present obstacles, and those insurmountable, we fear, toa 
plan of this nature. ‘The south garden is the only undivided por- 
tion of the land held by the Society where such a plan could be 
carried into execution ; and they are forbidden to raise any build- 
ing above a certain height in that part of their grounds. Even 
fixed sheds for the ruminants in the paddocks have been objected 
to, and abandoned in consequence. We state this that the fellows 
in general may form some idea of the difficulties with which the 
president and council have to contend, Still much might be done; 
and, above all, no temporary building of any magnitude should 
ever henceforth be erected. While the affair was in its infancy; 
while the Garden was a mere experiment, and it was impossible 
to foretell whether the Society would rise or fall, wooden huts 
were all very well; but now that it is fairly established, and sup- 
ported by a noble income, which we trust will not retrograde, we 
own we view with no feelings of complacency any building not 
made of durable materials, however picturesque it may be. The 
quantity of money muddled away in restoring or repairing such 
trail erections is incredible. ‘There was one plan which, if it had 
not been considered as impracticable, on account of the health of 
the animals, would have had a grand effect. It was proposed by 
the architect to continue the terrace entirely along the southern 
line, and to build beneath it the carnivora dens: it would have 
been the finest terrace in Europe. 

The losses among the animals have been considerable, although 
we believe that their relative proportion has been greatly over- 
stated. We think it very probable that death may do his work on 
some of the creatures here noticed before these lines are printed, 
but there will always be disease in menageries; and it should be 
recollected, that in some other establishments which have been 
quoted, to the disparagement of the one before us, no bills of 
mortality are kept, as they are in this. Some exceptions there 
may be; the Tower of London was undoubtedly one, and the 
place agreed well with the lions, which lived there a very long 
time. But here the Society have to contend with the London 
clay, which holds water like a dish, and which, in spite of all the 
drainage done, continues to hold it; so that, after much rain, the 
garden is an absolute pond in some places, and dampness per- 
vades every spot. To say nothing, however, of such a cold and 
humid atmosphere as the evaporation of so much moisture must 
produce, the total alteration of life, the entire disorganization of 
system which must arise in the case of an animal destined by 
nature for the most uncontrolled freedom, and to be supported 
by contingent supplies, few and far between—purchased more- 
over by laborious roamings, huntings, and watchings,—should be 

taken 
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taken into the account. The difference between the desert or the 
wilderness, and the cage—between the casual prey and the regu- 
lar supply of beef, would be sufficient to produce disease. We 
remember observing in the museum of the late Mr. Brookes, who 
obtained most of his skeletons of carnivorous animals from mena- 
geries, that there was hardly a specimen of the great cats* whose 
bones were not in a state of disease in some part or other of their 
frames. Still, larger and drier dens, well elevated from the soil, 
and, above all, well ventilated, (this ventilation, or rather want of 
ventilation, by the by, is the besetting sin of our modern archi- 
tecture, and is not confined to menageries,) would enable the 
animals to take some exercise, and amuse themselves instead of 
dosing away the monotonous lethargic life to which they are now 
doomed. In short, the diseases of which the animals die in the 
Garden are generally inflammatory, and the result of plethora. 
A tiger that died there lately was comparable to nothing more 
aptly than to a fat sheep at Christmas. ‘The remedy for this is 
obviously a restricted diet. Among other difficulties, that of 
administering remedies and performing: operations—bleeding, for 
instance—is often great; moreover, the disorders of many of the 
animals are very obscurely known, and the symptoms, in the pre- 
sent state of the science, are liable to be mistaken. Every atten- 
tion, however, is paid to his patients by the learned and expe- 
rienced medical attendant, who sends in regular reports of the 
state of each animal on the sick list; and we see with pleasure, 
that the council are now taking up this branch of the subject in 
earnest. The same cause, in a less degree, operates upon many 
of the ruminants, which, in a state of nature, have often to travel 
miles from one pasture to another, and are always ready to bound 
away upon the least alarm. But with all the faults imputed to 
it, good judges have expressed their approbation of the establish- 
ment; and Cuvier, when here, asked for and obtained a plan of 
the monkey-house, which he considered superior to the French 
building, though we think, notwithstanding, that ours might be 
improved, 

We return from this digression to the antelopes, with their 
‘ languishingly dark eyes,’ and the pheasants, with their gorgeous 
plumage. Hereabouts there is generally a black cock, a prisoner 
that we pity from our very souls. A coop instead of the wide- 
spreading moor, and the soiled and trampled turf instead of the 
fresh wild heather! Better, far better for him to roam, with the 
chance of being 

* Whistled down with a slug in his wing,’ 
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than to linger out a cheerless, unnatural life thus. We must leave 
him to his fate and visit the otter, after paying our respects to 
that respectable animal the phoca, of the same brotherhood with 
the ‘ sealgh’ that overthrew the gallant Captain M‘Intyre, and 
carried away Mr. Oldbuck’s stick as spolia opima. 

But they have thrown in the fish eabntianiey the otter takes his 
first plunge. How rapidly he makes way under the water with 
his oary feet, rising ever and anon to the surface, and, with grace- 
ful curvature, diving down again in pursuit! He glides along 
towards the bottom, for his eyes are set, as it were, on the top of 
his head, to enable him, with upward look, to take advantage of 
his prey as it swims above him. Mark that quick turn; he has 
taken his fish, and leaves the water to devour it on the bank. 
But, it may be said, this, however curious and interesting, is 
ungentle, and there is cruelty in it. Almost every fish that comes 
to the table of the fair creature who condemns the exhibition 
suffers much more ; for such fish, with few exceptions, are left by 
the fishermen to flounce and linger in agonies. Those who tole- 
rate flounders ‘ leaping alive,’ as they may be seen on fish- 
mongers’ stalls by the side of lobsters struggling for existence 
with their desiccated branchie, have more to answer for than our 
otter. We say nothing of the tenderness shown to eels, and leave 
that subject to the live coals and apologetic eloquence of M. Ude. 
Now our otter, though cruel, as we have heard him called, is yet 
merciful. ‘The moment he has taken a fish he leaves the water, 
and with one powerful bite crushes the head and deprives it 
of sensation. If it is exciting to watch him in pursuit of the 
small fry here provided for him, what must it be to see him grap- 
pling with one of the great Thames trouts, a nine or ten-pounder ! 
such a fish, Sir Francis Chantrey, as snatches your bait in the 
foam produced by the downward rush of the river, and whirls 
out fifty yards of line before you know where you are, leaving 
you high on the unsteady footing of the weir-beam, with nothing 
except the butt to give him. 7 

Without visiting the gnus and the other antelopes in the pad- 
docks, we now proceed to the north garden, passing in our way to 
the tunnel the dove-cote, with its murmuring inmates; the armadillo, 
trotting about with a gait that reminds us of one of Mr. Maelzel’s 
automatons; the beaver; the falcons; the little basins, where gay 
ducks are floating ; the lordly Brahmin bull, that bears a ‘charmed 
life’ in his own country; and the huge American bison, with its 
enormous head and heavy fore-hand, formed to push and throw 
down. We are now in the north garden, and not suffering either 





* We allude to a clever wood-cut of the great sculptor, in an amusing little 
volume lately published, entitled ‘ Hints to Anglers, 
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squirrels, ostriches, wapitis, elks, or zebras to detain us, we hurry 
on to the elephants’ paddock, These are Asiatics. The twenty 
elephants which Julius Cesar opposed to five hundred men on 
foot for the gratification of the Roman ladies and gentlemen were, 
in all probability, African, as well as the twenty that Pompey, at 
the dedication of the temple of Venus Victrix, exposed to the 
javelins of a host of Getulians ; but the people were not yet hard- 
ened in blood, and, on this last occasion, the gallantry of the ele- 
phants in charging to the rescue of a wounded companion, their 
general sagacity, and the agony which was pourtrayed in their 
looks and gestures, so affected the stern Romans, that the whole 
amphitheatre rose and insisted, with curses against the consul, that 
the fight should cease. 

Turn we from this scene of slaughter to the well-accommodated 
possessor of this little domain. He is more at his ease, we sus- 
pect, than the sumptuously-clad elephants who partook of the 
honours of the splendid public ftriclinia. Only observe him 
making his toilette in the mud, and going thence to the bath. 
He now is getting beyond his depth. _Look at the all-over-ation 
of that satisfactory dip—the abandonment of that Juxurious fluid 
roll— 

* Lo, from his trunk upturn’d aloft he flings 
The grateful shower ;” 
listen to that ecstatic squeak, and confess that the Society have 
succeeded in making one animal, at least, happy. But he is 
coming out; there he goes to his mud-toilette again: how he 
revels in the slough! Presently he will collect dust and grass 
with his trunk, and scatter it over his back by way of being bien 
poudré. All this is of the greatest consequence to his comfort. 
The pachydermatous animals generally affect miry situations, 
and the adhesive mud keeps their skins in a healthy state. The 
cuticle of the elephant is very sensible—he is kept, you see, in 
subjection by the terrors of a very light whip—and it is, moreover, 
very liable, when too dry, to break and split open.* For this 
reason the skin of the captive animal is anointed to keep it supple; 
and here we caution our fair friends to abstain from patting Jack 
(for in that name our elephant rejoices), especially when his coat 
looks most glossy and débonnaire, or their ‘ lily-white’ gloves will 
undergo the contamination of train-oil. And, though he is pecu- 
liarly amiable on a Sunday, in the hope of wiling apples and biscuits 
from his admirers—(for in the Zoological Gardens, at least, Sir 





* A spear is always at hand, in case more pungent control should be required, 
and, as the animal has much increased in size and power, its application may be 
sometimes necessary ; but it produces a wound which does not readily heal, and the 
less it is used the better. 
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Andrew Agnew’s bill is law, the day being kept by the carnivora 
as a general fast, to their great edification, and the absence of the 
cake and fruit-women producing a comparative abstinence on the 
part of the other animals)—we entreat, fair ladies, that you will 
not approach too near, or he may pay an undesired compliment 
to the skill of the artificial florist, by making prize of the well- 
simulated bouquet of wheat and "flowers, Leghorn and all. We 
saw one lady, ‘ herself a fairer flower,’ who had a narrow escape 
of thus contributing her head-dress as an entrée; and another 
beauty, redolent of eau de Portugal, upon whom ‘he fairly laid 
trunk, evidently taking her for the delicious personification of an 
orangery. No! feed him at a respectful distance, and beware 
that the moisture from his trunk does not fall on your robes, for 
it will not improve the lustre of either silk or satin. 

The sagacity, obedience, and docility of the elephant are well 
known. Without dwelling on a point which would fill a volume, 
we may recall to the recollection of our readers that the ancients 
even made him a rope-dancer. Pliny, A‘lian, Seneca, Suetonius, 
Dion, all bear witness to their feats. ‘To say nothing of Galba’s 
rope-dancing elephants mentioned by Suetonius, what are we to 
think of the performance recorded by Pliny (it must have been 
executed on the double rope), who states that four of these un- 
wieldy funambulists advanced along the cord bearing a litter, 
wherein lay one of their companions feigning an interesting state 
of indisposition. ‘These and other such feats throw the acting of 
Mademoiselle Djeck at the Adelphi, the observed of all observers 
in her day, quite into the shade. 

The strong, we had almost said, the sentimental attachments of 
which the huge creature is capable have been remarked in all ages, 
Who does not remember the fond beast recorded by A®lian, and 
ailuded to in Athenzeus, whose very existence seemed wrapped up 
in the child that it loved? Never would it eat unless its favourite 
was present ; and, when the innocent slept, the affectionate monster 
employed itself in driving away the flies from the pillow, We 
could come nearer home and relate multitudes of instances 
which have occurred even in our own times in verification of the 
ancient stories of the amiable, docile, and grateful disposition of 
the animal ; and we might also add, of its tenacity in treasuring 
up a wrong till the proper moment for vengeance arrived. But 
we must be brief. Before, however, we quit the subject, we shall 
be pardoned, we trust, for giving an anecdote or two of Chuny, of 
Exeter Change memory—poor Chuny, who was obedient even 
in death, for amid the shower of balls that struck him, he knelt 
down,—even in his mortal agony he knelt down at the well-known 
command of his keeper,—to present a more vulnerable point to 
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his murderers. We can imagine what sort of a prayer My Uncle 
‘Toby,—albeit by no means given to profaneness,—would have 
offered up for all the actors in that tragedy. The rage, for which 
poor Chuny paid the forfeit of his life, was, there is little doubt, 
brought on by the tooth-ache,—yes, a tooth-ache, gentle reader, — 
originating in local injury, and exasperated by the cold blasts of 
the early year.* Chuny, the living mountain, was kept in awe by 
a small terrier dog that had been trained to walk up and down the 
bottom beam or ledge in which the great uprights of his den 
were fixed, in the absence of his keeper, in order to prevent the 
elephant from knocking violently against the barrier with his trunk, 
as he would do, so as to shake all around him if he was not watched. 
This was when his den opened upon the window that looked 
eastward into the Strand. One blow of his trunk—that tremen- 
dous and wonderful engine wherewith the elephant can tear down 
trees, remove artillery, or pick up a sixpence—would have rid 
him of his fear ; but there he stood, huddled up in a corner of his 
den, gazing in horror at the pigmy that made him tremble, re- 
minding us of the merchant in the fairy tale under the visitation of 
the night-hag. And yet his sagacity was great. The late Dr. 
Wollaston visited him one day, taking with him a quantity of nuts, 
a considerable portion of which were bad, and selected for the 
purpose ; these were kept separate from the rest. ‘The Doctor 
gave Chuny one good nut after another, and now and then a bad 
one ; by-and-by he increased the proportion of bad, and at last 
gave him a handful of bad ones at once. ‘The dust and ashes that 
flew forth as he crunched them made an impression on Chuny ; 
for when, after this dose of bad ones, the Doctor continued his 
offers of single nuts, Chuny took every nut with his trunk, laid it 
on the floor, set his enormous foot on it just heavy enough to 
break the shell, and, if the nut was a good one, picked the kernel 
up and conveyed it to his mouth. Dr. Wollaston saw him do this 
again and again, without crushing a single kernel, and was charmed 
with the delicate adjustment of such an overwhelming weight, and 
the nice adaptation of such a seeming unwieldy power. But we 
must leave our elephant for his massive brother the rhinoceros,} 
the personification of clumsy brute force; and looking, as we 
heard it facetiously remarked, as if his clothes were not made to 
fit him ;-—observing, by the way, that those who wish to have a 
clear and correct view of the mode of catching and subduing wild 





* A large quantity of matter was found in the jaw near the base of one of the 
tusks, on dissection, Lest it may be supposed that the vascular pulp was mistaken 
for pus, we beg to state that we have the most unquestionable authority for the dis- 
eased state of the parts. 

+ Rhinoceros unicornis, an Asiatic species, 
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elephants in India have only to visit Mr. Daniell’s panorama, 
where the whole process is admirably depicted. 

The mutual hatred between the rhinoceros and elephant has 
been the theme of many a tale, from Sinbad’s description of the 
fight, so characteristically terminated by the roc carrying off both 
combatants in her claws, to the less questionable relations of 
modern travellers and historians. When the rhinoceros before us 
first arrived, the elephant certainly showed no good will towards 
him ; but there was a reason for this. The crowds that used to 
surround the elephant, and reward him with cakes and fruit, de- 
serted him for the new comer, and we have seen poor Jack, at 
such times, go through all his tricks without a single spectator, in 
the hope of regaining the popularity which his rival was taking 
from him before his face. When these two animals were con- 
ducted to their new abode a scene occurred which may peshaps 
throw some light on their alleged mutual aversion. They were 
lodged close together, but so that one could not be seen by the 
other. ‘The apartment of the rhinoceros was separated from that 
of the elephant by two doors ; the door nearest to the rhinoceros 
being of oak, and that next to the elephant of deal. ‘The elephant 
one day broke the deal door with his tusks, and then made a push 
at the exposed oak-door, which carried it off its hinges.. What 
happened before the keepers came they of course knew not; but 
when they arrived, they found the rhinoceros in the apartment of 
the elephant, standing at right angles with him, and with his head 
under the elephant’s belly: the latter, to use the expression of the 
keeper, was ‘all of atremble.’ The young female elephant, which 
was at that time confined in the same apartment with the large 
one, had apparently escaped from the scene of action by entering 
the rbinoceros’s apartment, where she was discovered, standing 
quietly. ‘The large elephant and rhinoceros were then separated 
by the keepers, the rencontre not having produced the slightest 
injury to either. 

The relative sagacity of the two animals was well shown, soon 
after they took possession of the house from which they are now 
excluded. ‘The rhinoceros was one day observed pushing his 
straw to the side of his apartment within reach of the elephant’s 
trunk, who protruded that organ round the end of the ‘partition, 
and from time to time bore off the litter. ‘Trunkful after trunkful 
was abstracted, but still the Jourd rhinoceros continued to push 
the straw towards the place whence it disappeared: the twinkle 
in the elephant’s eye, as he enriched his own bed at the expense 
of his simple neighbour, was capital. 

Few contrasts are greater than that between these heavy masses 
of flesh and bone, and the light, the elegant giraffes, with their 
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sleek, rich, dappled coats, towering swan-like necks, lofty heads, 
and large brilliant eyes, worthy of Juno herself, and full of a noble 
expression, such as Edwin Landseer alone could give. ‘The sweep 
of their vision is most extensive; for they can see before them, 
below them, and behind them, without turning the head. What 
an idea does it convey of the power of modification, when we re- 
collect that the number of neck-bones in the elephant and in the 
giraffe are exactly similar! Can we wonder at the emotion with 
which Le Vaillant saw the first traces of a giraffe, or at the ecstacy 
—was it not mingled with pity—with which he was possessed when 
the first lay extended at his feet? He had before him an animal 
whose very existence was at that time questioned and treated by 
many as a fable. What a magnificent spectacle must it be to see 
a herd of these splendid creatures (and we know those who have 
seen them by forties and fifties at a time) browsing on the mimosas 
with their long flexible tongues so beautifully adapted for the pur- 
pose. We had not intended to give any extracts from either ‘ ‘The 
Transactions’ or ‘The Proceedings,’ but we cannot deny our 
readers a sight of the little memoir addressed to the Secretary by 
M. Thibaut, who thus describes the mode in which he became 
possessed of these beautiful specimens :-— 

*‘ Having learnt, on my arrival at Malta, that you were desirous of 
information on the subject of the four giraffes which you have in- 
trusted to my care, I regard it as a duty to transmit to you a short 
statement, by which you will become aware of the difficulties that I 
encountered in obtaining and preserving for the Society these inte- 
resting animals, which are now, I hope, altogether out of danger. 

‘Instructed by Colonel Campbell, His Majesty’s Consul General 
in the Levant, and desirous of rendering available for the purposes of 
the Zoological Society the knowledge which I had acquired by twelve 
years’ experience in travelling in the interior of Africa, 1 quitted 
Cairo on the 15th of April, 1834, After sailing up the Nile as far 
as Wadi Halfa (the second cataract), I took camels, and proceeded 
to Debbat, a province of Dongolah, where, on the 14th of July, I 
started for the descent of Kordofan. 

‘ Being perfectly acquainted with the locality, and on friendly terms 
with the Arabs of the country, I attached them to me still more by 
the desire of profit, All were desirous of accompanying me in my 
pursuit of the giraffes, which, up to that time, they had hunted solely 
for the sake of its flesh, which they eat, and of its skin, from which 
they make bucklers and sandals. 1 availed myself of the emulation 
which prevailed among the Arabs, and as the season was far advanced 
= favourable, I proceeded immediately to the south-west of Kor- 

ofan. 

‘It was on the 15th of August that I saw the first two giraffes. A 
rapid chase, on horses accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put 
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us in possession, at the end of three hours, of the largest of the two: 
the mother of one of those now in my charge. Unable to take her 
alive, the Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre, and, cutting her 
to pieces, carried the meat to the head-quarters, which we had esta- 
blished in a wooded situation; an arrangement necessary for our own 
comforts and to secure pasturage for the camels of both sexes which 
we had brought with us in aid of the object of our chase. We deferred 
until the morrow the pursuit of the young giraffe, which my com- 
panions assured me they would have no difficulty in again discovering. 
The Arabs are very fond of the flesh of this animal. 1 partook of their 
repast. The live embers were quickly covered with slices of the 
meat, which I found to be excellent eating. 

* On the following day, the 16th of August, the Arabs started at 
daybreak in search of the young one, of which we had lost sight not 
far from our camp. The sandy soil of the desert is well adapted to 
afford indications to a hunter, and in a very short time we were on 
the track. We followed with rapidity and in silence, cautious to avoid 
alarming the creature while it was yet at a distance from us. Un- 
wearied myself, and anxious to act in the same manner as the Arabs, 
I followed them impatiently, and at nine o'clock in the morning I had 
the happiness to find myself in possession of the giraffe. A premium 
was given to the hunter whose horse had first come up with the ani- 
mal, and this reward is the more merited as the laborious chase is 
pursued in the midst of brambles and thorny trees. 

* Possessed of this giraffe, it was necessary to rest for three or four 
days, in order to render it sufficiently tame. During this period an 
Arab constantly holds it at the end of along cord. By degrees it 
becomes accustomed to the presence of man, and takes a little nourish- 
ment. To furnish milk for it I had brought with me female camels. 
It became gradually reconciled to its condition, and was soon willing 
to follow, in short stages, the route of our caravan. 

‘ This first giraffe, captured at four days’ journey to the south-west 
of Kordofan, will enable us to form some judgment as to its probable 
age at present, as I have observed its growth and its mode of life. 
When it first came into my hands, it was necessary to insert a finger 
into its mouth in order to deceive it into a belief that the nipple of its 
dam was there: then it sucked freely. According to the opinion of 
the Arabs, and to the length of time that I have had it, this first 
giraffe cannot, at the utmost, be more than nineteen months old. 
Since I have had it, its size has fully doubled. 

‘The first run of the giraffe is exceedingly rapid. The swiftest 
horse,-if unaccustomed to the desert, could not come up with it unless 
with extreme difficulty. The Arabs accustom their coursers to hunger 
and to fatigue ; milk generally serves them for food, and gives them 
power to continue their exertion during a very long run. If the 
giraffe reaches a mountain, it passes it with rapidity; its feet, which 
are like those of a goat, endow it with the dexterity of that animal ; 
it bounds over ravines with incredible power; horses cannot, in such 
situations, compete with it. * The 
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‘ The giraffe is fond of a wooded country. The leaves of trees are 
its principal food. Its conformation allows of its reaching their tops. 
The one of which I have previously spoken as having been killed by 
the Arabs measured twenty-one French feet in height from the ears 
to the hoofs. Green herbs are also very agreeable to this animal ; 
but its structure does not admit of its feeding on them in the same 
manner as our domestic animals, such as the ox and the horse. It is 
obliged to straddle widely; its two fore-feet are gradually stretched 
widely apart from each other, and its neck being then bent into a 
semicircular form, the animal is thus enabled to collect the grass. 
But on the instant that any noise interrupts its repast, it raises 
itself with rapidity, and has recourse to immediate flight. 

‘ The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its food leaf by 
leaf, collecting them from the trees by means of its long tongue. It 
rejects the thorns, and in this respect differs from the camel. As the 
grass on which it is now fed is cut for it, it takes the upper part 
only, and chews it until it perceives that the stem is too coarse for it. 
Great care is required for its preservation, and especially great clean- 
liness. 

‘ It is extremely fond of society, and is very sensible. I have ob- 
served one of them shed tears when it no longer saw its companions 
or the persons who were in the habit of attending to it. 

*‘ | was so fortunate as to collect five individuals at Kordofan ; but 
the cold weather of December, 1834, killed four of them in the desert 
on the route to Dongolah, my point of departure for Bebbah. One 
only was preserved : this was the first specimen that I obtained, and 
the one of which I have already spoken. After twenty-two days in 
the desert, I reached Dongolah on the 6th of January, 1835. 

* Unwilling to return to Cairo without being really useful to the 
Society, and being actually at Dongolah, I determined on resuming 
the pursuit of giraffes. I remained for three months in the desert, 
crossing it in all directions. Arabs in whom I could confide accom- 
panied me, and our course was through districts destitute of every- 
thing. We had to dread the Arabs of Darfour, of which country I 
saw the first mountain. We were successful in our researches. I 
obtained three giraffes, smaller than the one I already possessed. 
Experience suggested to me the means of preserving them. 

‘ Another trial was reserved for me: that of transporting the ani- 
mals, by bark, from Wadi Halfa to Cairo, Alexandria, and Malta. 
Providence has enabled me to surmount all difficulties. The most 
that they suffered was at sea, during their passage, which lasted 
twenty-four days, with the weather very tempestuous. 

* I arrived at Malta on the 21st of November. We were there de- 
tained in quarantine for twenty-five days, after which, through the 
kind care of Mr. Bourchier, these valuable animals were placed in a 
good situation, where nothing is wanting for theircomfort. With the 
view of preparing them for the temperature of the country to which 
they will eventually be removed, I have not thought it advisable — 
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they should be clothed. During the last week the cold has been 
much greater than they have hitherto experienced ; but they have, 
thanks to the kindness of Mr.’ Bourchier, everything that can be de- 
sired. 

‘ These four giraffes, three males and one female, are so interesting 
and so beautiful, that I shall exert myself to the utmost to be of use 
to them. It is possible that they may breed; already I observe in 
them some tendency towards mutual attachment. They are capable 
of walking for six hours a day without the slightest fatigue.’ 


This letter was written at Malta some months ago; and now 
here they are, all alive and well, with their attendant Nubians, 
If that in the possession of our French neighbours should die, an 
event, we regret to find, not unlikely to happen, the Zoological 
Society will be the sole European proprietors of living specimens 
of this rare and delicate species. ‘The council deserve credit for 
the judgment and liberality manifested in the attainment of this 
difficult object, nor is less praise due to M. ‘Thibaut for the zeal, 
skill, and perseverance with which he has seconded their views. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter into any antiquarian details 
on the subject of the giraffe or xariffa. The first shown at Rome 
seems to have made its appearance in the dictatorship of Ceesar.* 
But afterwards the animal was exhibited in the Roman circus. 
The third Gordian possessed ten at one time. It seems to have 
disappeared from Europe for some centuries; and fable, as 
is usual in such cases, was busy with it. It is pleasant to look 
upon these, the realities, after turning to some of the old books 
of travels. Thus, in Purchas, the animal is described as ‘a 
beast not often seene, yet very tame, and of a strange compo- 
sition, mixed of alibard, harte, buffe, and camell ; and by rea- 
son of his long legs before and shorter behind, not able to graze 
without difficultie, but with his high head which he can stretch 
forth half a pike’s length in height, feeds on the leaves and boughs 
of trees.’+ Belon in his ‘ Portraits de quelques animaux, &c., 
d’ Arabie, Egypte, et Asie,’{ gives no very bad cut of the giraffe, 
with the following superscription : ‘ Protrait de la giraffe, nommée 
en latin, camelopardalis: les Arabes Pappellent Zurnapa.’ Be- 
neath the figure is this quatrain :— 

Belles de corps les giraffes, et doulces, 

Ont en maintien du chameau la maniere. 
Leurs pieds sont haults devant et bas derriere : 
Poil blanc et roux : cornes courtes et mousses.’ 





* Rosellini, in his great work on Egypt, gives the representation of a led giraffe 
with a monkey climbing up its neck as if it had formed part of a procession or 
pompa. 

+ Bookvi.c. i. t 4ta., 1557, 
Pas 
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Pas si béle for such early times; but the legs, as is correctly 
observed by Le Vaillant, have, in general, the proportion of those 
of other quadrupeds, the difference between the fore and hind 
parts lying in the height of the withers. 

Leaving the tapirs coolly taking their bath while all the world is 
melting around them, we enter the limbus of macaucos, squirrels, 
mice, and ‘such small deer,’ nor must we omit the chinchilla 
whose spoils so well adorn and protect our fair countrywomen. 
The door opposite to the entrance leads to the apartment where 
lived—alas! that we must write lived—the most amiable of Qua- 
simodos, the chimpanzee ! 

Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi—Theodore ! 

Peace to his manes! We must take a turn amid the Reeves’s 
pheasants, the peacocks, the curassows, and the other lively deni- 
zens of the north aviary, to calm our feelings. How varied are 
the poultry: both the Indies have contributed their share; and 
the jungle-fowls, from which some of the best zoologists insist 
that all the varieties have proceeded, shine pre-eminent. The 
discrepancy between these, especially Sonnerat’s jungle-fowl, 
the Gallus Bankiva, and their alleged descendants, is strongly 
marked, and has made many hesitate to adopt the opinion of 
Temminck and others ; but those familiar with the consequences 
of a long series of years passed under the improving eye of man 
will be less startled at the proposition.* That well-known per- 
former who is to be found caged in every house where the inmates 
are fond of song-birds is so changed by domestication, that, like 
the dog, it has assumed varieties almost endless, and, in some in- 
stances,.so different from the original stock, that the captive 
would now be hardly recognized as a descendant of the ‘ birds 
singing free’ in the happy valleys of the Canary Islands. 

‘ The forest monarch’s roar’ reminds us that the great reposi- 
tory and the dogs are still unvisited ; but we must return through 
the tunnel and view the finest collection of parrots ever assembled. 
Open your eyes and shut your ears—was there ever such an assem- 
blage of rainbow colours—was there ever such a distracting din ! 
We should have thought it indescribable, had not Aristophanes in 
a chorus of ‘ the Birds’ hit it off to a nicety, 

Toporocoroporoporoporiye— 
Kixxalad xixxaBai— 
ToporoporoporoMiMAiye—— 





* Sonnerat considered that his jungle-fowl, Gad/us Sonneratii, was the origin of 
our domestic poultry; but Temminck denies this, and makes Gal/us Bankiva the 
common patriarch. 
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which being interpreted means— 

Torotorotorotorotorotinx ! 

Kickabaw! Kickabaw! 

Torotorotorotolililinx ! ! ! 
Mark that elegant parrakeet with its pure golden plumage. It is 
a variety of Paleornis torquatus which is placed beside it. Ob- 
serve it on the hand of its favourite keeper, expressing its fondness 
by a thousand winning ways. It is formed to be the delicie of 
some beauty. Its delicate shape and hue would well grace her 
fair hand, and the murmuring caresses of its coral beak would 
be better lavished on her sweet lip than our worthy friend’s bristly 
chin. 

Quitting the parrot-house we come upon the breeding ponds, 
where may be seen, side by side, two lovely forms, one from the 
east and the other from the far west. The gorgeous mandarin 
drake*—but he is hardly worthy of a look now. It is in the very 
early spring when he appears full-dressed in his plumage de néces, 
that he throws all other ducks, or rather drakes, into the shade, 
not excepting the beautiful American}+—the ‘ summer duck ’— 
that swims near him. 

Now to the palace of the monkeys, ever active, prying, and 
mischievous, ‘Those of about the same size engaged in a scuffling 
fight for a nut—the larger tyrannizing over the smaller—some 
swinging by their tails—others by their hands—all busy, all chat- 
tering, except that silent little group in the corner, looking on 
with philosophic melancholy, but still unable to repress a sigh at 
their own nutless condition; they have so often had their nuts, 
when fortune has thrown them perchance in their way, abstracted 
by the strong hand, with a cuff and a bite in lieu of them, that 
they have at last retired from the scramble, hopeless, and resigned, 
If any visitor be disposed to refresh their spirits, let him tender 
his snuff-box, and keep off the stronger boys with his cane. 

But who can look at apes when ‘ monkey green’ is crowded 
with England’s richest beauty. Here is every variety of clear 
complexion—ce beau sang, as we once heard an impassioned 
Frenchman ejaculate in his admiration at the scene, with such an 
emphasis on the beau, as none but a Frenchman can give—every 
hue of flowing hair, from the gold sunshine of the delicate blonde, 
with ‘a skin like paper before the priest has stained it with his 
black unguent,’ to the intense darkness of the raven tresses that 
arch the brent brow from beneath which shoot the penetrating 
glances of the bonnie black e’e. We, being sober and cautious 
Tories, must tear ourselves away from these ‘ breathing roses,’ and 
proceed to the flower-garden ; for a very pretty flower-garden it is. 





* Anas galericulata, + Dendronessa sponsa, TI 
10se 
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Those who know that it was only commenced in 1835, and re- 
member the show of dahlias in the last autumn, the star of cro- 
cuses this spring, and the general well-kept-up succession of 
bloom, will be inclined to think that Mr. Sabine possesses the 
lamp of Aladdin. We give him our hearty thanks for this treat, 
and we only wish that he could have heard the praises that many 
a fair creature, ‘candidior cycnis,’ has bestowed upon the work. 
If we might venture on a hint, we would suggest some leafy 
screen to the southward, which might be so managed as not to 
shut out the view ; for we have seen the fine collection of dahlias 
suffering greatly from the blusterimg autumnal winds. A flower 
border to the southward of the great walk would be also an im- 
provement. But it is very beautiful as it is, and we can hardly 
account for the jaundiced eye with which some—they are not 
many—look upon everything belonging to the Society. Not that 
we object to a little grumbling—it 1s the Englishman’s privilege, 
and stimulates to improvement—but there has been rather too 
much unscrupulous assertion, and a spirit has been exhibited that 
bodes the Society no good. 

We trust that there will be an end to these disturbances, which 
do not seem to have reflected much credit on the promoters. We 
should remember that it is the gale of fashion, more fickle than any 
‘i’ the shipman’s card,’ that has hitherto borne the Society so 
prosperously along: if it become adverse, all will go to wreck ; 
and we do hope that the fellows will cordially co-operate to sus- 
tain, in its present commanding position, one of the first establish- 
ments in Europe; an establishment which has done more for 
zoology in England, during the few years of its existence, than had 
been effected in a century before. With correspondents in every 
part of the world, sending home rare animals and interesting pa- 
pers, the Zoological Society may fearlessly say, with her geolo- 
gical and eget sisters, 

* Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.’ 

Already the provinces exhibit the influence of the parent 
society. ‘To say nothing of ‘ The Surrey,’ one of the prettiest 
lounges in the neighbourhood of London, and surpassingly rich in 
carnivora,* the societies of Liverpool, Dublin, and Bristol have 
all sprung up. ‘The more the better. These are the recreations 
worthy of a reflecting people, and the more widely they are disse- 
minated, the wiser and the more civilized will the people become, 
No observer can look upon the endless variety of forms pre- 





nd These animals seem to thrive so much better on the Surrey side than in the 
Regent’s Park, that we cannot but think the differences in the modes of feeding, 
&c., should be narrowly inquired into—but we fear the great evil is the Londun clay. 
sented 
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sented in such establishments, without being struck with the won- 
derful adaptation of means to an end manifested in each ; and the 
deeper he goes into the science, the more will he be obliged to 
confess that all are ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 

But the subject is inexhaustible, and we are apprehensive, 
gentle reader, that, in our affection for a favourite hobby, we have 
been riding him about a little too much at your expense—though 
we have passed by many, many living rarities entirely unheeded. 
Retiring, then, by the southern gate, which lets us into what will, 
when the trees are tall enough to give instead of receiving shelter 
from Christians, be the finest mall in all England, we quit the 
Garden—but not without ‘ a longing, lingering look behind ’— 
Floreat ! 





Art. I11].—Geschichte Roms in seinem Uebergange von der re- 
publikanischen zur monarchischen Verfassung, oder Pompejus, 
Ceasar, Cicero, und ihre Genossen, nach Geschlechten, und mit 
genealogischen Tabellen. Yon W. Drumann, Professor der 
Geschichte zu Konigsberg. Kéonigsberg, 1834-5, 1 et 2 theil, 
—The History of Rome during its Transition from a Repub- 
lican to a Monarchical Constitution ; or Pompey, Cesar, Cicero, 
and their Contemporaries, according to their Races, with Ge- 
nealogical Tables. By W. Drumann, Professor of History 
at Konigsberg. 

(THESE volumes will be of great service to the writer who shall 

attempt to accomplish, in a manner worthy of the subject, 

the work which we ventured to suggest in a former Number—a 
history of Rome, to connect Niebuhr and Gibbon ;—the ‘ Gran- 
deur et Décadence’ of the Roman republic. The singular form 
in which Professor Drumann has cast his laborious and pro- 
found researches, however valuable and, indeed, intrinsically in- 
teresting to the scholar or the writer of history, will prevent its 
general popularity, and limit its usefulness among the ordinary 
class of readers.—It is a legitimate and frequently successful 
artifice in historical painting, to select some commanding repre- 
sentative of the period which we would describe—as the central 
figure of the design; to group around it all the subordinate cha- 
racters of the time in their proportionate size and relief, and to 
arrange all the events, and even colour the opinions of the day, in 
their relation to this main subject. There is no necessity to sacri- 
fice either the truth or the fulness of the narrative to this bearing on 
one particular character of the period. ‘The historian may main- 
tain the most rigid impartiality not only in the general judgment 
on 
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on the other personages who compose the picture, but in the just 
distribution of the importance which each ought to assume ; every 
separate figure will fill its proper sphere, though they may all 
stand in their harmonious circle around the principal orb of the 
system. Mr. Drumann’s work is composed on a very different 
principle. It is the same history disposed as it were in parallel 
columns, from one to the other of which we must be constantly 
passing, or comparing two separate narratives, in order to obtain 
a connected or continuous view of the life and actions of an indi- 
vidual. ‘The lives are arranged alphabetically according to the 
families to which the subjects belong: thus Lepidus appears 
under the A&milii—Metellus under the Cecilii. The two 
most important characters illustrated in the volumes before 
us are unquestionably Sylla and Cicero. ‘The article on Sylla, 
as he appears early, in the Cornelian family, gives us a continuous 
and uninterrupted biography of that wonderful man; but we find 
the latter part of the account of Cicero in the long and minute 
life of Mark Antony (among the Antonii in the first volume), 
and again encounter the great orator at an earlier period of his 
life in the article devoted to Clodius (among the Claudii), We 
obtain some further iilustration of the former period of Cicero's 
life under the heads of Cassius (the Cassii) and of Dolabella, a 
Cornelius; but we must wait for his reappearance as the adver- 
sary of Catiline and the saviour of the republic, we know not 
whether for the letter under which the family of Catiline may rank, 
or for the plebeian Tullii, to which Cicero himself belonged. 
But, however embarrassing and unsatisfactory this work may 
appear as a history of the great Reman revolution—yet as a 
genealogical biography of the times, which the author intended, 
or as a storehouse of materials for a complete and systematic 
edifice, it has peculiar and undeniable advantages. It places in 
a very clear light much of that underworking of private con- 
nexion and relationship which has often so great an influence 
on public affairs. We trace each individual up to his original 
patrician or plebeian stock ; we follow out the various ramitica- 
tions of kindred or intermarriage which unite him to either of the 
leading interests of the state. We see how, in one case, the ancient 
heirloom of nobility has descended upon the patrician, binding 
him in the indissoluble fetters of proud reminiscences and ances- 
tral glories to the cause of his order ;—in another, how the inde- 
lible attachment to popular rights, of no less ancient date, and no 
less consecrated in the family annals or images, has been handed 
down from sire to son from the first days of the republic. We thus 
obtain a much clearer insight into the state of affairs, ascertaining 
how far the influence of an individual may be ascribed to family 
VOL. LVI. NO. CXII. % connexion 
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connexion or inherited wealth, or to his personal distinction in arts 
or arms. ‘This elaborate ‘ Peerage and Commonalty’ of Rome 
becomes not merely an inestimable book of reference, but in itself 
is worthy of the most careful and profound study by all who wish 
to obtain a full and comprehensive acquaintance with the history 
of this unrivalled age of human energy and vigour. 

The author of this work, we must honestly forewarn our readers, 
is an avowed and ardent admirer of monarchy. His device is 

odx aryabdy moAuxoipavin: els xoipavos Eorw, 
eis Racineus. 

No subject of the present king of Prussia, he asserts, can doubt 
that monarchy is the best form of government. However we may 
adinire the frank loyalty of Professor Drumann, and fully concur in 
his estimation at least of constitutional monarchy, yet we doubt 
whether the Roman empire is the happiest illustration of this 
great political truth. If we could overleap the space between 
Augustus and ‘Trajan, we might consider the splendid, but tur- 
bulent days of the later republic well exchanged for the peaceful 
and paternal sovereiguty of the empire. But even if we form our 
notions on the republican provincial government from the Ver- 
rina of Cicero, and of the manners and habits of the ruling 
aristocracy from the Philippics, yet to continue the history of 
Rome we must open the pages of Tacitus. Mr. Drumann may, 
indeed, be considered to admit this evident conclusion, in his 
strong expressions as to the misery of a State which only reaches 
the haven of monarchy as a refuge from the horrors and exhaus- 
tion of civil war; still the zealous partisan of a monarchical 
government will not show his wisdom by awakening the recol- 
lection of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian. 

Continental writers have described one class of modern histo- 
rians as the Fatalist school. According to the views avowed by 
or ascribed to these writers (some of them of acknowledged 
ability), mankind is developed upon certain fixed and unchange- 
able principles; irreversible laws govern the course of events. 
Each generation blindly and inevitably follows an impulse which 
is from behind, discharges its appointed task in the great unbroken 
chain of causes and effects, and transmits the same irresistible 
force to operate with equal power on the succeeding race. On 
this system individual will is annihilated ; individual character is as 
well the creature as the slave of circumstance; the events which 
are to take place always find the machinery which is to work 
them out ready, as it were, and at hand; the minds which are 
capable of great exertion or influence are already prepared and 
disposed for the part which they are to fulfil. Without involving 
ourselves in this historical predestinarianism, it is difficult to con- 

ceive 
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ceive in what manner the great drama of the Roman history could 
have been expected to close, except in the fierce strife for pre- 
eminence among the mighty and ambitious minds which the con- 
quest of the world had formed; and at length in the final mastery 
of one, if not the greatest, the subtlest, the most politic, and the 
most favoured by circumstances. The contest of the orders in 
the state was followed, as Mr. Drumann observes, by the contest 
for the dominion of the world ; this in turn by the contest for the 
dominion of Rome: it was first the strife of parties, and as these 
were exhausted, of the heads of parties; hence Sylla could only 
be the head of a party, and dictator—Cesar became, in fact, king, 
only without the diadem. 

It is easy to expose and to inveigh against the universal defec- 
tion from the ancient simplicity, the stern morals, the frugal 
virtues of the older republic ; but with the progress of the Roman 
arms, the growth of a different state of civilization was inevitable. 
Would the lords of Greece and Asia be content with their Sabine 
farms, their Oscan farces, or their coarse woollen dress? Cincin- 
natus might return to the plough after his triumph over a rude 
Volscian or Samnite tribe ; even Scipio might maintain a digni- 
fied moderation in his retirement. But would the conqueror of 
Syria or the preetor of Asia Minor endure these homely enjoy- 
ments and rustic occupations? ‘The conquests of Rome led in- 
evitably to the formation of a military aristocracy, the leading 
members of which, notwithstanding the short tenure of their com- 
mand according to the original constitution of the republic, and 
their dependence on the people for their re-election to offices of 
military trust, could not but obtain a formidable hold on the 
attachment of the soldiery; the government of the provinces, 
with the universal practice of farming the public revenues, could 
not but constitute an aristocracy of riches, to which the most 
splendid fortunes made in our great days of Indian nabobism 
were, in comparison with the general wealth, poor and insignifi- 
cant. When their clients were only the artisans who supplied their 
wants with the most necessary articles of trade, or men who or 
whose fathers had been released from slavery, the Aimilii and the 
Claudii might stand above the general level of society, solely from 
the antiquity of their families or their patrician descent ; but when 
the most famous cities of Greece and Asia Minor, and even kings, 
solicited the patronage of the Roman consulars, and humbly 
boasted themselves their clients, would these sink down again into 
the ordinary mass of Roman citizens, or even blend undistinguished 
with their own order? Such an aristocracy could not remain an 
aristocracy ; bound together by no bonds of order, of rank, of 
party, of sect, it was impossible but that the eagles should con- 
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tend for the larger share of the prey; the class of distinguished 
men who had obtained high military honours, or accumulated 
immense fortunes, must gradually become narrower and more 
exclusive, until they would range under the banner of one or two 
of the most eminent ; and then would ensue the strife for individual 
mastery—for the sole dominion of the world— 

* Nec Cesar ferre priorem, 

Pompeiusve parem.’ 

Whatever names might fill up the verse, the event could not be 
otherwise. In fact, according to the just observation of our au- 
thor, which we have quoted, the contest between the parties gave 
place to the contest between individuals. The senate and the 
people were mere watchwords to the conflicting armies of Marius 
and Sylla—of Cesar and Pompey. Marius and Sylla were desig- 
nated by their birth as the heads of their respective parties; but 
Cesar was the head of the popular, only because Pompey was 
that of the patrician, faction. 

Revolutions, it is said, produce great minds. Those only 
ride on the stormy sea who can buffet with the waves. The 
barriers either of rank or of wealth, which in peaceful times 
restrain the more adventurous spirits, are thrown down, All 
parties are anxiously expecting and eagerly hailing the appear- 
ance of those qualifications of vigour, decision, and daring 
which they want to secure their own triumph. ‘Their vital exist- 
ence depends on the moral and intellectual greatness of their 
head, and jealousy and even suspicion give place to the more 
absorbing feeling of self-advantage. Whoever best serves their 
cause, is recognized by the fears and the interests as well as by pride 
and attachment, as the leader, ‘The later history of Rome is one 
long revolution. Both abroad and at home great things were to 
be achieved—great conquests won—great dangers averted—great 
wealth amassed—great men rivalled or eclipsed; only minds of 
the first magnitude could survive the collision, or force their way 
to eminence. ‘The course of events by which Rome arrived at 
this apogee at once of its greatness and of its liberties lies beyond 
the sphere of the present discussion. ‘The republic is already 
arrived at the point in which the individual has ceased to be the 
representative of the faction; the faction is rather the power 
wielded by the individual for his personal aggrandizement. We 
should regret this the more, if the materials were more ample for 
the full and complete investigation of the elements which at this 
period constituted the Roman people. But it is remarkable that of 
the period in question there is no ancient and continuous history— 
none, indeed, of any description better than an epitome like those of 
Paterculus or Florus. Our best guides, as far as the general 
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course of events, are Greeks—Plutarch and Appian and Dio 
Cassius, who wrote during the reigns of Trajan and Antoninus. 
The brief but pregnant histories of Sallust, and the invaluable 
notices scattered in the works of Cicero, are our only unquestioned 
authorities. To judge on the policy, the power, the wisdom, and 
even the patriotism of these heads of parties, it is indispensable to 
know how the parties themselves were formed. We see the sena- 
torial, or patrician, and the plebeian party in array against each 
other, Each of the masters of his age is the champion of one of 
these causes. When the victorious army of either leader threw its 
sword into the scale, we see at once the cause of the preponde- 
rance. But the causes of the civil weight and authority of this 
new patriciate—the predominance in the popular assemblies— 
the secret of the senatorial influence, so obstinately and long so 
successfully maintained,—this internal and most important, as 
well as interesting, part of the history can only be laboriously col- 
lected from the scattered notices in many authors. The works 
of Cicero furnish, we have said, the most valuable and authori- 
tative portions of this incidental information; the rest is to be 
wrought out from poets and dramatists, anecdote-collectors, like 
Valerius Maximus, writers on rural affairs, or even grammarians 
—from every quarter, in short, which can throw any accidental 
light on the manners and habits of the people. 

Like all great revolutions, that of Rome was the result of many 
conspiring causes. ‘These were connected together, and mutually 
operated upon each other. ‘The external policy of the republic 
reacted upon the civil weight and relative position of the internal 
orders of the state; the altered condition of the people confirmed 
the system of external policy. ‘The result, as we have stated, was 
the disproportionate and dangerous aggrandizement of individuals. 
‘The foreign wars brought about this state of things, and not merely 
by the direct effects of the fame and the wealth obtained in bar- 
barian or Asiatic conquests ; they acted in many more remote and 
indirect channels on the republic. 

Rome, it must be remembered, (we suspect that this first prin- 
ciple of the Roman constitution is rarely seen in its true light by 
the ordinary reader of history,) the city of Rome, was not the 
governing power during the more flourishing days of the republic. 
It was merely the place of assembly for a considerable district 
of country situated around its walls. The rural tribes, who 
resided on their estates, were the ruling and influential body. 
The plebs urbana, which constituted only four out of the thirty- 
five tribes who voted in the Comitia, were considered the lowest 
and most contemptible part of the Roman people. They were 
the mechanics, the artisans, the traders,—a class held in disre- 
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pute—principally freedmen or descendants of freedmen, who, ac- 
cording to the original principles of the constitutjon, could only be 
enrolled in these tribes. ‘The senators themselves chiefly resided 
on their country estates ; the citizens of Rome cultivated their pa- 
trimonial possessions. The elections to the great offices of state 
were almost entirely at the command of this sounder, more vir- 
tuous, more independent class of plebeians, They assembled in 
the capital for the comitia, and the capital followed instead of 
taking the lead ; whether the votes were according to centuries or 
tribes, the viatores, the summoning officers of the consul, or the 
pretor, passed rapidly through the whole district, which had the 
right of suffrage, and convened the electors to the Forum or the 
Campus Martius. Roman poll-books for different periods would 
furnish a more clear and accurate insight into the politics of the 
republic than an elaborate history. From them we should see in 
what part of the state resided the real dominant influence ; and 
we are inclined to believe that, as the state of Rome verged 
nearer to anarchy, and to a narrower and constantly conflicting 
oligarchy, we shall find the influence of the city ifself perpe- 
tually on the increase. The theory of the constitution was the 
same ; the practice experienced a gradual but very important 
change. 

Many causes contributed to diminish the weight and the numbers 
of the true plebeian order, the genuine Roman people. ‘The city, 
from its base and mechanical populace, furnished no part of the old 
Roman army ; the whole native strength of the legions was from 
the country districts. This, in the incessant and sometimes destruc- 
tive warfare waged in every part of the world, was of itself a con- 
stant drain on a limited population. The evil which constantly 
preyed upon the internal energy of the Roman people, the debt 
incurred by the cultivators of the soil during their absence from 
their farms on military service, increased, of course, in proportion 
with the means possessed by the moneyed aristocracy of profiting 
by the embarrassment of their poorer neighbours. ‘The equality of 
right or of privilege was constantly disturbed; these new and 
artificial distinctions between the wealthy and the indigent were 
rendered more marked and invidious. ‘The usurer (the foenerator) 
was constantly at. hand, usually in the proper person, at least in 
that of the agent, of a senator or patrician, ‘The wealthy had 
already obtained possession of the public domain; the usufruct of 
which had gradually grown so completely into property, that the 
mention of an agrarian law for the resumption of the public lands, 
and partitioning them among the poorer citizens, was resisted 
even by men of high principle and moderation among the privi- 
leged class, It is clear, from Livy and from Appian, that a large 
‘ part 
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part of the Roman territory was in the possession of a few great 
proprietors, who cultivated it by their slaves. The old race of 
the sturdy and frugal Roman legionaries was becoming rapidly 
extinct ; and this change in the state of the people, whether the 
free peasantry were forced into the city, or absorbed by the foreign 
wars, must have increased the influence of the city populace in 
the public assemblies. ‘The right of suffrage, extorted at the 
point of the sword by the Italian allies, during the bloody and 
obstinate Social war, no doubt tended to counterbalance this in- 
crease in the city electors. But the remedy was in some respects 
worse than the disease. Strangers poured into Rome from all 
quarters, the Comitia became a scene of confusion and open 
violence, Even the remoter parts of Italy began to have great 
weight in the assemblies. Cicero, in his first epistle to Atticus, 
expresses his intention of setting out upon a canvassing tour in 
Cisalpine Gaul,—‘ Quoniam videtur in suffragiis multum posse 
Gallia.” Still the city electors, always at hand, must have pos- 
sessed a great advantage. During the repudlic the plan of col- 
lecting the votes in the confederated cities, or of appointing local 
polling-places, was unknown, and diametrically contrary to the 
first principles of the constitution. The system of representation 
in this sense never appears to have occurred to the free states of 
antiquity. 

From these various and conflicting causes, the public assemblies 
for the election of magistrates, and the voting on public affairs, 
had lost all their sober dignity, and even decency. Rigid laws 
were passed against employing an armed force, against intrigue 
and bribery, against associations to influence the electors, (de vi, 
de ambitu, de sodalitiis ;) but the very magistrates who introduced 
these severe edicts, as usual, when themselves in a minority, were 
the first to violate them, Candidates appeared not only encircled 
by their armed partizans, but by troops of gladiators: bribery was 
so shameless and unblushing that the strong lines of Lucan were 
fully borne out by the events of every year,— 

‘Hine rapti pretio fasces, sectorque favoris 

Ipse sui populus; lethalisque ambitus urbi 

Annua lethali referens certamina campo.’ 
‘The associations, the clubs for the purpose of influencing electors, 
were more and more extensively organrzed, until the legions took 
their place, and the sodalitium of the dictator or triumvir was his 
army in battle-array. ‘hus conquest drained the republic of its 
more valuable citizens, and in return imported into the city inor- 
dinate individual wealth. Wealth not merely corrupted the morals 
and introduced a more elegant luxury, which, however in itself 
tending to peace, order, and civilization, was too foreign to ua 
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old Sabine virtue, and the homely simplicity of the people, to har- 
monize with it and by slow degrees to soften it down into a more 
polite system of social intercourse ; wealth in the hands of the 
aristocracy ruled imperiously over a poor and debased populace, 
who, since they bestowed the power of amassing, sometimes in 
one campaign, these enormous fortunes, as they were virtually the 
masters, expected to participate in the spoils of the world. 

The populace of Rome, in fact, lived in a kind of imperial 
pauperism ; it was maintained by a sort of poor-rate, levied on 
the general wealth of the conquered provinces. ‘The regular dis- 
tribution of corn, and the largesses made for their support or their 
amusements, by those who were at once their masters and their 
slaves, maintained them in dangerous and debauched indolence ; 
while, being always on the spot, they could not but, on the whole, 
maintain, or at least occasionally seize, as it were by surprise, a 
preponderance in the elections. The complete command exer- 
cised over this class of voters by the most profligate demagogues 
is evinced by the attempts made by some of the worst, particu- 
larly by Clodius, to spread the suffrages of the four city tribes 
over the thirty-one rural ones, in order to secure a ready majority 
in all, 

So completely was the whole polity shattered by these abuses, 
and by the consequences of the social war, that nothing less than 
the strong hand of military despotism could avert anarchy and dis- 
solution from the state. Whether that despotism was wisely ex- 
ercised by Sylla may be doubted; whether it could have been, 
before the period of inevitable monarchy had arrived, may be 
doubted still more; but it was quite clear that the abolition of the 
popular power, and the investiture of the whole authority, the 
judicial and elective franchise, in the privileged order, could only 
last, until some successful general, at the head of an army devoted 
to his service, should restore the popular cause. ‘That cause could 
not long want a head, for he whose ambition soared to the first 
place in the republic, if the post of leader to the aristocratical fac- 
tion was already occupied, would seize that of the democratic ; 
the factions were the instruments of the men, not the men the re- 
presentatives of the factions. 

The life of Sylla will illustrate this state of affairs, and enable 
us to develope, not merely the course of events, but the political 
causes of those events, at once in the most intelligible and in- 
structive manner. We shall see by what steps men of ability rose 
from obscurity to distinction, how distinction led to power, power 
to wealth, while wealth aggrandized and perpetuated that to which 
it owed its origin. In the vigorous but premature attempt of 
Sylla to restore social order by the legal establishment of an aris- 
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tocracy, we shall discover how inevitable was the monarchy, 
founded in fact by the transcendent abilities and ambition of the 
first Cesar,—established on its permanent basis by the arts and 
policy of the second, 

Sylla sprung from a decayed branch of the great Cornelian 
race.* Almost the first of his immediate ancestors, the Rufini, 
who had obtained distinction, had been degraded from his sena- 
torial rank, although he had been twice consul and dictator,— 
had ended the war against the Samnites, and distinguished him- 
self in that against Pyrrhus. His degradation by the sumptuary 
authority of the censor, on account of his possessing ten pounds of 
silver plate, is ascribed to the enmity of C. Fabricius. But the 
military glory of Rufinus was said to be tarnished by his avarice. 
Sull what a contrast with the envied and unrebuked wealth of the 
descendant! ‘The grandson of this Rufinus was the first of the 
family who took the name of Sylla—it is said, because under his 
auspices the Sibyl (Sibylla) was consulted during the war with 
Hannibal. This etymology is absurd enough, but it is difficult to 
find a better. Sylla then by no means commanded the first place 
in the republic by the glory of his ancestors. He sprung (in the 
pregnant language of Sallust) ‘ familia prope jam extincta majo- 
rum ignavid.’ ‘The avarice of Rufinus had produced as little advan- 
tage to the family as his glory; for Sylla was so poor that he lived 
in a hired lodging, below a freedman, who, being in danger of 
execution for concealing one of those proscribed by the dictator, 
reminded him of their former close neighbourhood, when the pa- 
trician payed only 1000 sesterces (about 8/.) more rent than the 
freedman. His circumstances were in some degree improved by 
a bequest from his step-mother, and the less creditable liberality 
of a wealthy mistress. ‘The youth of Sylla was not trained to 
great actions by the old severe Roman discipline, nor in those 
honourable accomplishments of oratory and attention to public 
business which recommended the young patricians to the favour 
of the people. His associates were actors and buffoons; his more 
elegant study, that, on which old Cato looked as the bane of 
sober Roman virtue, the literature of Greece. In short, he was 
gay, dissolute, and prodigal. But the lust for glory and power 
succeeded to that of pleasure. He stood for the questorship, and 
obtaining that honourable office, he was despatched with a strong 
power of horse to join the army employed against Jugurtha. He 
had seen no service ; and this is one of the most extraordinary 
parts of the Roman character, that untried youths were suddenly 





* The Cornelii comprehended as branches of their stock the’patrician families of 
the Syllas, the Lentuli, the Cethegi, the Dolabellas, and the Cinnas ; the plebeian 
(by an error of the press patrician), Balbi, and those Cornelii who had no family — 
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invested with high military commands, and almost immediately dis- 
played the skill as well as the courage of consummate generals. 
The rude Marius scorned the delicate man of pleasure, who had 
never seen an enemy, the companion of actors and singing girls, At 
the close of the campaign his jealousy could scarcely help detecting 
in this unknown questor a dangerous rival to his own established 
military reputation—the future competitor for the sovereignty of 
Rome. ‘To Marius was awarded the triumph, but all eyes were 
turned on the captor of Jugurtha, Still there was as yet nothing 
like anopen breach between them, Sylla acted in Gaul as lieu- 
tenant, and as military tribune, under Marius, The good under- 
standing was first disturbed in the year zB. c. 102. Sylla left the 
army of Marius to command in Cisalpine Gaul. Yet they again 
served together the next year against the Cimbri. Plutarch assigns 
— it should seem, on the authority of Sylla’s own Commentaries—a 
strange but characteristic reason for Sylla’s rejection when he first 
aspired to the pretorship. The people were determined that he 
should first serve as edile; for the intimate friend of the African 
king Bocchus would have it in his power to procure such noble 
wild beasts for the public spectacles, that they were determined not 
to dispense with his filling that office. Professor Drumann thinks 
that Plutarch accuses Sylla without justice of dissembling the real 
cause of his rejection ; but we conceive that his grounds for this 
suspicion are not very convincing, his success, namely, in obtain- 
ing the pretorship the next year; for he admits that Sylla em- 
ployed the intermediate time in purchasing as well as canvassing 
the suffrages of the people. To us the cause assigned in the Dic- 
tator’s Commentaries sounds like a bitter sarcasm against the party 
which he hated; containing some truth, but pointed and enve- 
nomed by contemptuous resentment. 

The indigent and prodigal patrician was now in a condition to 
buy a majority. ‘The old jest was ascribed to this election of 
Sylla—‘ The office is yours, for you bought it.” Nor did the pur- 
chase of the pretorship exhaust the wealth of Sylla. ‘The pretor, 
either from generosity or from policy, surpassed all that could be 
expected from the edile. At the games of Apollo, a hundred 
unchained lions, with native African spearmen, enchanted the 
populace of Rome. Africa and Gaul had witnessed the military 
prowess of Sylla; in the East he was equally successful ; and the 
star of Marius began still to wear a more sickly, and therefore a 
more hostile hue. ‘The king of Parthia for the first time ap- 
proached a Roman commander, and submissively requested the 
alliance of the republic. ‘The praetor sat in his curule chair, with 
the king of Cappadocia on one hand, and the king of Parthia on 
the other. But to Marius, the homage of Bocchus to his rival 
was still more galling. Bocchus dedicated, in the Capitol, a 
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statue of gold representing Jugurtha surrendering himself to 
Sylla, An indictment for receiving enormous and illegal gifts 
from a sovereign in alliance with Rome was instituted against 
Sylla by the orator Censorinus, but the accuser shrunk from main- 
taining his impeachment. The abandonment of the charge, how- 
ever, is no proof of its injustice, and we are thus easily enabled 
to account for the vast wealth lavished by Sylla on his political 
objects, An eastern command was always the great harvest 
of a Roman general. The more dangerous social war, which 
brought the noise of battle almost within the hearing of Rome, 
placed the rival generals in more immediate and manifest compe- 
tition, But the social war added no glory to the arms of Marius, 
while the trembling citizens heard with admiration and gratitude 
the successes of Sylla. The conduct of Sylla, whether arising out 
of his natural character, or the circumstances of the times, was 
exactly that calculated to command at once the awe and the at- 
tachment of the soldiery. Professor Drumann has scarcely noticed 
this point. Avidity for plunder is not unfrequently united with pro- 
digality to the instruments of ambition ; but Sylla was equally un- 
certain in his distribution of honours and of insults ; no one could 
calculate on his approbation or his contempt; he could pay servile 
court to those whose assistance he wanted, and disdain the servility 
of those who paid court to him; savagely barbarous at times to 
those who were guilty of smaller offences, he could endure great 
crimes with patient magnanimity ; at times a stern disciplinarian, 
at another time he overlooked the stoning his own lieutenant in a 
mutinous uproar; thus a kind of awful mysteriousness collected 
around his character ; he was equally secure, from bis incalculable 
versatility, of the fear and the attachment of the soldiery. In- 
stead of attributing his successes to his own ability and conduct, 
he took the surer way of securing the confidence of his troops 
by announcing himself as the favoured child of fortune. An in- 
ward impulse, a midnight suggestion of the divinity, prompted his 
most successful actions. He could dexterously seize on every oc- 
casion, to profit, we will not say by the waning religion, but by 
the still dominant superstition of the day. A tall column of fire 
rose up froma volcanic chasm near Laverna. The soothsayers 
interpreted the sign, that some eminent man would put an end 
to the prevailing anarchy of the state. Sylla, according to Plu- 
tarch, appropriated the omen, not merely as referring in general 
to his military distinction, but that the yellow hue of the fire desig- 
nated his own golden hair. 

Sylla’s prophetic sagacity had no doubt discerned that the 
sovereignty of Rome, through the triumph of his own party, no 
longer depended on the suffrages of the Campus Martius ; = 
ee | swords 
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swords of the legionaries, if they once could be indissolubly at- 
tached by their own interests to the ambition of their leader, would 
henceforth decide the victory. In fact an ambitious man might 
delude himself into the complacent conviction that his army con- 
tained more genuine Roman citizens than the city itself ; that it was 
a better representative of the people than the sordid and purchased 
populace. ‘The command in the Mithridatic war was the great 
prize which was to decide the mastery in Rome. Whatever might 
take place, during the interval of his absence, at Rome, the wealth 
gained in a campaign in the East (for no Roman general doubted 
of victory) would reinstate his cause, and buy back from the venal 
voters all that he might have lost by being withdrawn from the 
popular sight. ‘The command against Mithridates was more than 
a governor-generalship of India, during the great days when Rajahs 
and Nizams possessed still unexhausted treasures—while, instead 
of purchasing a few close boroughs, the triumphant Roman 
general had almost the whole constituency at his feet. Even if 
Marius should command Rome, as he actually did by means of 
the daring and unprincipled Sulpicius, and rescind any vote favour- 
able to the claims of Sylla, the latter possessed a counterpoise in the 
common interest established between the army and himself. ‘The 
army could be disbanded by another general, and new levies 
enjoy the glory and the plunder of Eastern conquest. ‘This no 
doubt, no less than the influence of his personal character, was 
the great hold on the army, by which Sylla was enabled to lead 
the first Roman legions which had ever ventured to approach the 
capital in hostile array, against the walls of the city. He pro- 
claimed himself, as all leaders in civil wars must do, the champion of 
the genuine liberties of his country ; he accused Marius of tyranniz- 
ing, by means of his instrument the tribune Sulpicius, over the real 
will of the Roman people. And this act of Sylla at once trans- 
ferred the government of Rome and of the world to the army; the 
strife was yet for a certain time, at intervals, to be conducted, ap- 
parently, on the old constitutional principles—in the arena of the 
Campus Martius—not on a foreign battle-field ; but the venerable 
image of the republic, however replaced on its tottering pedestal, 
only now awaited a more vigorous hand to cast it down for ever, 
until an acknowledged despot should set his foot upon its neck. 
Professor Drumann has well described the position of affairs ; the 
yet inherent vigour of the ancient constitution, with the inevitable 
elements of decay and dissolution working within it ; the causes of 
Sylla’s advancement to the proud yet fatal pre-eminence—the im- 
possibility of his advancing higher in the scale of power. After an 
appalling, yet too faithful description of the ambition and rapacity 
of the nobles, the venality and other vices of the populace, our 
author thus proceeds :— * Such 
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‘ Such were the aristocracy and the people, which sought to wrest 
from each other the rudder of the state ; they wanted leaders, and 
found them at once in Sylla and Marius. These men aimed not at 
monarchy ; their object was the province of Asia and the Mithridatic 
war’—[ we almost doubt whether the sagacious ambition of Sylla might 
not look fartherJ]—‘ but the factions, overjoyed to see men of such 
eminence at their head, formed themselves around their leaders. The 
heads of parties, therefore, might change—the contest continued : still 
these heads had it not in their power to found a monarchy. Rome 
was yet too strong to surrender her liberties to one man. The aris- 
tocracy endured Sylla’s compulsory dominion, because they considered 
it the condition of the preservation of the new constitution, which he 
founded in their favour, since that dominion could be but temporary, 
and he was only the first among his peers; a crown would have de- 
graded them into subjects, and the first attempt to substitute a directly 
personal interest for that of a party, would have deprived the leader of 
the support of his own faction, and united the whole of Rome to avert 
the more imminent and urgent danger. Sylla did not overstep these 
limits, and it inevitably followed, that his administration and legisla- 
tion were in the interests of one party ; while he separated still more 
widely the hostile elements by the predominance which he gave to 
one of them. It was not the republic but the aristocracy which re- 
newed its youth; and even this, only apparently; a rotten building 
was cemented with rotten mortar. It should be admitted, indeed, in 
justification of Sylla, however serious in other respects may be the 
charges against him, that he had not the power by any other means to 
restore peace and order; as a mediator between the parties he would 
have been abandoned by one and rejected by the other. The parties 
could only now alternately exercise the sovereignty; a common use 
or a division of power could no longer be thought of; the subjuga- 
tion of both was as yet impossible.’—vol. ii. p. 434 

Of the great evils which ensued, Sylla was partly guilty, partly 
innocent. The knot in the civil union was cut asunder by the 
sword: the factions were transplanted into the camp, and the 
soldier felt his importance. Almost uninterrupted campaigns had 
estranged him from civil life; he received whatever was given 
him, even if only an assignation on the property of the vanquished, 
Military colonies of a new description became the terror of Rome, 
and a military officer was their governor. As Sylla soon felt his 
dependence on the army, he directed his attention to the Italian 
allies. As new citizens, these were by no means acceptable to 
the older ones, particularly to the aristocracy. ‘They were con- 
scious of this, and made advances to the popular leaders. 


‘ Their demands were just, but Sylla thought himself by no means 
called upon, as head of the aristocracy, to recognise them. By such 
an extension of the rights of citizenship, the ground on which he built 
would be shaken, and Rome cease to be Rome. Yet after his — 
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from Asia he reconciled himself, from necessity, with part of the 
Italians ; against the rest, particularly against the heroic Samnites, 
he waged a war of extermination.’—vol. ii. p. 435. 
It is far from our intention to pursue, at length, even the per- 
sonal history of Sylla, We pass over his flight from Rome, when 
Marius and the popular party obtained the ascendancy in the 
capital ; his appearance in the army when they stoned the mes- 
sengers from Marius and the Roman people, who commanded 
the legions to submit to the decree transferring to Marius the 
command in the Mithridatic war. Nor shall we follow his 
advance, with six legions, though abandoned by all the officers, 
with the exception of a questor, against Rome—his storming 
of the city—his assumption of the command, and conduct in the 
Mithridatic war—his victories—his reconquest of Italy and of 
Rome—and finally the proscriptions. ‘The wealth of Greece and 
of Asia, as well as his victories, secured the affections of the 
army; the victorious army of the East won the conquest of Italy, 
and thus Sylla, for the first time after the lapse of one hundred 
and twenty years, renewed the office of dictator, and for a season, 
at least, became sole master of the world, the arbiter of the liber- 
ties and of the lives of the Roman people. Yet the fine stanza 
of Byron is less true than spirited— 
‘ The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger, dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home— 

He dared depart in utter scorn 

Of men that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left him such a doom ; 

His only glory was that hour 

Of self-upheld abandon’d power.’ 


Sylla, before he laid down the dictatorship, secured, as far as 
possible, the permanence, not of his own power, but that of his 
party; he entirely remodelled the Roman constitution, He trans- 
formed it into the government of an aristocracy. The most dis- 
tinguished men of the time, Pompey and Lucullus, belonged to 
the dominant party, and gave some promise of durability to the 
new republic. ‘The aristocracy were his heirs, when he abdicated 
the sovereignty, bound, both by their interests and their attach- 
ments, to maintain the existing order of things. However extra- 
ordinary his voluntary, his almost disdainful abandonment of the 
supreme sway, he left it in the hands of his own party, and that 
party strengthened by the legal investiture in powers as extensive 
as the patriciate had enjoyed in the older days of the republic, and 
with his army, like himself, reposing in the satiety of blood and of 
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plunder. ‘The gratitude of a triumphant faction might, indeed, 
be but a precarious security for the peace or even the life of an 
abdicated tyrant, yet the awe which must still have attached to the 
name of Sylla, even while he was revelling out the remainder of 
his life in his luxurious villa near Puteoli, was of too great im- 
portance to the triumphant patriciate, not to hallow his life against 
every attempt unless that of private revenge. The peace of Italy 
was secured by a line, as it were, of military citadels, occupied 
by the victorious troops. He had deprived the hostilely-disposed 
municipia and other cities of their right to Roman citizenship 
(which they had won in the social war at the point of the sword), 
and assigned their houses, their fields, their waters, and all their 
property, to his soldiery, as a reward for their services, and to 
secure a support to the constitution, on the preservation of which 
their own fortunes depended. ‘'Thus arose military colonies of a new 
kind: the population of a great part of the peninsula was changed ; 
there were 120,000 settlers, not colonists in the sense of the word 
as hitherto understood, but in full possession of the rights of 
citizenship, which had been extorted by the Italians in the social 
war, and which passed over to them.” ‘The out-voters (if we may 
so call them) were thus attached to the interests of the new con- 
stitution. Nor was this the only transfer of the right of suf- 
frage :— 

* Since the Marian war, unqualified persons, strangers, and slaves, 
had frequently voted in the Comitia; a rigid scrutiny was impossible, 
and ambitious and factious men availed themselves of this abuse, to 
influence the edicts by means of hired bands. Sylla increased this 
evil, by bestowing the freedom and privileges of citizenship on Gauls 
and Spaniards, and even on 10,000 slaves, who were called Cornelii, 
after their patron, in order that he might have a faction among the 
people at his command. With the same view he enriched a Chryso- 
gonus, a Tarrula, and a Scyrrus, with the property of those who were 
put to death during the proscriptions.’—vol. ii. p. 481. 

It was by this tampering with the popular suffrage, so fatal to 
the vigorous and independent character of the Roman people, 
that Sylla gave real strength, for a time at least, to his new con- 
stitution, ‘The privileges by which he fenced in his aristocracy 
from the rest of the people would be swept away directly the 
popular party recovered their strength; the laws, by which he 
secured their authority, would be reversed; for laws, when they 
have the venerable dignity of antiquity, may exist for a time though 
they no longer harmonize with the character and the sentiments of 
the people; but, in general, manners must support laws, or they will 
speedily either be legally abrogated, violently infringed, or allowed 
tacitly to fall into disuse. Sylla filled up the ranks of the senate, 
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which had been thinned by war and proscription, and thus wisely 
enlarged the basis of his aristocracy. He reinvested them in the 
judicial authority—he limited the tribunician power, so danger- 
ously and so often misused, and deprived it of the right of inter- 
cession in legislative enactments. He attempted to regulate the 
succession to the great public offices according to the ancient 
gradations, from the questorship up to the consulate. He enacted 
severe criminal statutes, particularly that against high treason 
(lex majestatis), which comprehended with stern sagacity all pos- 
sible attempts, either by intrigue or violence, against the constitu- 
tion. 

But though order was restored, or at least anarchy rebuked, by 
this redintegration of the republic on the aristocratic form, it was 
beyond the power of Sylla, if he could have thrown off the pas- 
sions and the party resentments of his station with as great ease as 
he laid down his sovereignty, to remedy any one of the domestic 
evils of the state of society—to counteract the fierce elements of 
disorganization and dissolution, which were ready to mingle again 
in implacable strife. His patriciate wanted at last those endow- 
ments which can alone establish or render permanent an aristo- 
cratical government. It was not an ancient order, a venerable 
caste, whose claims to superiority were dimly traced through long 
unbroken lines of ancestors up to the foundation of the city, and 
sanctified by that noble superstition which hallows the names of 
families constantly distinguished in the annals of a country. ‘The 
necessity for recruiting the exhausted senate had introduced new 
men, selected by the caprice of the dictator, or by no less capri- 
cious popular nomination. I[t was an aristocracy of territorial 
domain, a landed aristocracy; but its enormous landed ‘posses- 
sions were held on the most invidious and questionable tenure. 
The agrarian laws, as now understood, were so manifestly grounded 
on justice ; the original title of the proprietors so little sanctioned 
the permanent and exclusive possession of the public domain ; the 
usurpation on the reserved rights of the state was so manifest; the 
impolicy of substituting a slave population for a race of free cul- 
tivators, on so large a part of the soil, was so undeniable; that we 
cannot but wonder that men of the high character of Scipio 
Nasica should be either so infatuated with the spirit of party, or so 
obstinately determined to maintain prescriptive rights, as to resist, 
even to the death of their opponents, the resumption, or at least 
the regulation, of the self-appropriated public estates. ‘The other 
sources of the wealth of the aristocracy, the plunder and the 
exactions from conquered provinces, though they commanded the 
public suffrages, would by no means secure popular respect; they 
would be looked on with jealousy by those who thought — 
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equally worthy of such good fortune, and those who were con- 
sciously unequal to attain eminence by the same means. 

After all, the instability of affairs at Rome was the inevitable 
consequence of the greatness of her sons. Had she ceased to be 
prolific of master minds, had she exhausted all her productive 
energy in her Marius and her Sylla, she might possibly have sub- 
sided into a regular form of government. But the conquest of 
the world and internal peace were irreconcilable. ‘The causes of 
contention, the military commands, were too honourable, too 
tempting, to be pursued only by peaceful and legitimate means ; 
and though a Lucullus might be content to surpass all his fellow- 
citizens in luxury and magnificence, a Crassus in wealth, there 
would inevitably arise a Cesar who would aim at the same pre- 
eminence in power. It almost seems that events could not but 
move in an irreversible cycle; war, wealth, power confined to a 
triumphant party; war again, wealth and power more and more 
concentered, till at last absorbed in the dominion of one. 

Yet Sylla’s constitution, seconded by the inherent strength of 
the old republican institutions, at least delayed the inevitable hour 
of transition into monarchy. ‘The battle was fought for some 
years longer on the civil arena, instead of being decided at once 
at a Pharsalia or an Actium. Above all, it afforded an opportunity 
for the civil greatness of Marcus Tullius Cicero to compete with 
the Pompeii and the Caesars. As long as Rome itself was the scene 
of contest, Cicero might preserve the venerable republic from a 
Catiline or a Clodius: he was at length obliged to yield, but it 
was to the legions of Cesar and of Antony, and because the fate 
of the republic was to be sealed in a foreign battle-field. 

Cicero is the second distinguished character whose life is 
developed in the volumes at present before us. We are not 
blind to the weaknesses, or to the vanity of this extraordixary 
man ; but while his faults arose chiefly out of his very pecu- 
liar position, his greatness, we conceive, was his own. His want 
of military distinction and ability only places in stronger relief 
his commanding powers in civil life. Without this he stood on 
a level with the Luculli, the Pompeys, the Cesars. It is a strong 
testimony to the vitality of the Roman institutions and the old 
Roman virtue, that, in the final collision which dashed the republic 
to pieces, two men, who possessed the one only eloquence, the 
other only the rude old Sabine independence of character, Cicero 
and Cato, maintained their place and their influence. At present 
we have before us only one episode in Cicero’s public life, that of 
his strife with Clodius, and the catastrophe, through the revenge 
of Antony. Mr. Drumann is at least sternly impartial to the 
failings—in our opinion he does not do justice to the character of 
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Cicero. We will not accuse him of a lurking bias in favour of 
the monarchical Mark Antony, but the embarrassments of Cicero’s 
position, his necessarily less commanding attitude as a man of peace, 
among rivals at the head of their respective armies, might have 
excused more vacillation and uncertainty than can fairly be charged 
on the great orator. Cicero, like the rest of his contemporaries, 
may be accused of introducing foreign habits, opinions, and tastes 
into the genuine Roman character ; but could that character be 
preserved after it had included Greece and the East within its 
empire ; was it worth preserving, notwithstanding its rude and 
barbarous dignity? It is difficult to define that term, which is at 
present so constantly used in historical discussion, civilization; but 
if civilization be the height of moral perfection and greatness in a 
state, we can by no means assign a pre-eminent place in the com- 
parative estimate of the different races of mankind to the old re- 
publican of Rome. He was a noble, a splendid savage, but still 
he was a savage. Nothing could be more imposing than his as- 
sertion of his own liberties, but nothing more barbaric than his 
constant and reckless aggression on the liberties of others. ‘The 
civil constitution was, we will not say a skilfully and boldly con- 
structed model, for, like all other constitutions, it grew up out of 
the exigencies of the times and the character of the people, but, 
though founded and maintained by the strife of conflicting parties, 
yet as a happy balance of forces, which conduced to a concentered 
strength, as a fortunate combination of constituent elements which 
worked together to produce most extraordinary energy and dura- 
bility, it cannot but command the highest admiration. Still its 
day was passed ; it could not conform itself to the exigencies of 
the time and maintain its primitive vigour; it was the constitution 
of a city, a district, a province, but not of an empire. It might 
be admirably adapted for a free people, but not for a great one. 
Its glories were fatal to its peace ; its foreign conquests bred up 
conquerors of its own liberties. 

But if the reaction of the conquered East upon Rome was in- 
evitable, how nobly does Cicero contrast with the rest of his 
contemporaries in the manner in which he directed that reaction ! 
While others imported the wealth of the East to corrupt the suf- 
frages of the people, its sensual luxuries to debase their morals, 
even its superstitions to infect their religion, Cicero transplanted 
into Rome the wisdom, the taste, the philosophy of Greece. The 
treasures which he accumulated from captive provinces were the 
books, the works of art, the teachers of oratory or of philosophy. 
If he did not neglect his golden opportunities in the more bar- 
barous provinces of Asia which he administered, he laid out his 
wealth for the intellectual, and therefore, at such a period, - 
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moral advancement of his country. Who was ever so great in the 
double character of the statesman and the man of letters? The 
man of letters never repressed the energy, or enthralled the activity 
of the statesman ; the public man, excepting in the orations, which, 
in fact, are the literature of the public man, and the letters which 
lay open his public sentiments and conduct as well as his private 
feelings, the busy political leader does not disturb the serene 
dignity of the man of letters. Notwithstanding the sarcasm per- 
petuated by Juvenal, we could quote passages to show that Cicero 
might have been a poet of a very high order; as a Roman orator 
standing alone; as a philosopher, if neither very profound nor 
original, condensing all the wisdom of the different schools of 
Greece in his perspicuous and vivid Latinity ; at the same time 
he was the main support of the senatorial or constitutional party 
against all opponents,—against Catiline, Clodius, Antony. The 
following sentence is surely exempt from the charge of unwarrant- 
able egotism :—* Me nec reipublice, nec amicis unquam defuisse, 
et tamen omni genere monumentorum meorum perfecisse operis 
subsecivis, ut mee vigiliw, meaque litere, et juventuti utilitatis, 
et nomini Romano laudis aliquid afferrent.’ 

The earliest period of Cicero’s career, which is developed at 
length in the published volumes of Mr. Drumann, is his contention 
with Clodius, The most dangerous demagogue is the renegade 
from his own order. The man who now disturbed the peace of 
Rome, and the new constitution of Sylla, by his turbulent exaspe- 
ration of the populace, was a descendant of the Claudii; a scion 
of that race which in its haughtiness had constantly trampled 
on the liberties of the people. ‘The profligate and ruined noble 
takes refuge in patriotism, and to the disgrace of the popular party 
isin general received with blind acclamation. The conduct of 
Cicero at the commencement of the affair of Clodius has embar- 
rassed his admirers and perplexed his adversaries, At first he is 
said to have stood aloof, and, even at a later period, engaged but 
lukewarmly in the prosecution of Clodius for his sacrilegious 
violation of the rites of the Bona Dea. Plutarch assigns, as the 
cause of the implacable animosity which broke out during the 
progress of this affair, one of those scandalous anecdotes which 
are repeated till they are believed. Cicero, it is said, was wrought 
up by the instigation of his wife Terentia. ‘Terentia suspected 
a design on his part to divorce her and to marry the sister of 
Clodius. Clodia, according to Mr. Drumann, upon Cicero’s own 
acknowledgment, had made some advances to the orator. But 
this depends upon the interpretation of a very obscure repartee 
of Cicero’s in a subsequent altercation with Clodius,—‘ Narra, 
inquam, patrono tuo, qui Arpinates aquas concupivit.’ Notwith- 
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standing Casaubon’s authority, we cannot understand how the 
‘ patronus ’ is referred to the sister of Clodius, or the ‘ Arpinates 
aquas’ to the proposed marriage. Mr, Drumann’s passages from 
Ovid and Vopiscus, especially the first from Ovid, a line which 
we cannot venture to quote (Amor. ili. 7, v. 84), are nothing 
to the purpose. Whether or not Tunstall be right, in his Epistle 
to Middleton, in suggesting M. Crassus, who bought off all 
the judges at the trial in favour of Clodius, as the patronus, 
we cannot think that this domestic intrigue receives the least 
confirmation from this passage.* Mr. Drumann’s other reasons 
for rejecting this gossiping story are of some weight. Cicero 
stood too much on his own dignity, and paid too much respect to 
public estimation, to marry a loose and disreputable woman. 
‘There appears no trace of any design of separation between him 
and Terentia, and if there had been, she would hardly have re- 
tained influence enough to guide him in so important a transac- 
tion. Our author attributes the internecine feud between Clodius 
and Cicero to a bitter sarcasm of the former. After inveighing 
against the rest of his opponents, ‘As for Cicero,’ he said, ‘ he 
has discovered the whole.’ This was the mysterious expression, 
me comperisse omnia, which Cicero constantly used, before he 
had completed his evidence on the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

‘It placed the Consular in a ridiculous light on that very subject 
on which he considered himself immeasurably great and worthy of all 
admiration ; threw a doubt onthe guilt of Catiline’s party ; insinuated 
a charge of murder, a public accusation against the author of their 
death, who already trembled at the consequences of his consulship.’— 
Drumann, vol. ii. p. 209. 

This last drop of bitterness may have made the cup overflow, 
and no doubt Cicero was tremblingly sensitive to any allusion of 
this kind. But we do not trace the extraordinary effect produced, 
according to Mr. Drumann, by this single expression. ‘The error 
of the whole consular party seems to have been their groundless 
supposition that the enormity of the crime, and its offensiveness to 
the public feeling, would of itself crush Clodius. ‘They had to learn 
that there is no crime which a successful demagogue may not com- 
mit with impunity. It is remarkable that all the great men of 
the day in some degree or other displayed their peculiar character 
in this transaction, Ceasar, Crassus, Pompey, Cato, Hortensius, 
Cicero. It was Cwsar’s wife who was implicated in the violation 
of the rites of the Bona Dea. It was in her house, it was appa- 
rently not without her connivance, that Clodius had perpetrated 





* According to a note of Angelo Mai’s on one of the fragments of the Oratio in 
Clodium, which he discovered in a palimpsest MS., Curio was the ‘ patronus libidinis 
sue,’ and Curio had bought an estate at Arpinum which had belonged to Marius. 
But the point of the sarcasm is not very clear even with this interpretation. hi 
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this crime. Clodius, unless secure of a favourable reception, 
would hardly have ventured at such a season into the private 
chambers of a Roman matron. ‘The subsequent greatness of 
Cesar gives greater dignity to his memorable saying on the repu- 
diation of his wife—‘ Cesar’s wife must be above suspicion :’ 
it may be doubted if it sounded quite so magnanimously to the 
ears of his contemporaries. We suspect that the scandalous chro- 
nicle of Rome was not so easily silenced; while the more sagacious 
must have seen in the conduct of Cesar a deep-laid determination 
to raise the popular party at any cost, even of personal character. 
Cesar, however injured and insulted by the crime of Clodius, 
would not alienate so useful an instrument as the demagogue 
might hereafter prove. Crassus threw himself at once into the 
interest of Clodius—his wealth bought the judges. Pompey, 
who returned to Rome during the transaction, as usual, vacillated 
between the parties, and lost the confidence of both. The stern 
Cato resolutely urged on the punishment of an offence against the 
morals and religion of the state. The easy Hortensius allowed 
himself to be deluded by the superior management of the Clodian 
party. Cicero, who had just emerged in triumph from the perils 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy, may have been reluctant unneces- 
sarily to commit himself at such a period against a new antago- 
nist. Cicero never charges Ciodius, as implicated with Catiline ; 
his silence is conclusive. As to the crime itself, the philosophi- 
cal author of the work on the Nature of the Gods, and of the 
book on Divination, would look upon the sacrilege of Clodius 
rather with the decent reprobation of a statesman, than the devout 
indignation of a religious man. He would condemn the iade- 
cency, the impolicy of an insult on the established faith, but he 
would not feel the impiety. His own expression is very remark- 
able: after stating that the entreaties of Clodius had induced many 
of the higher orders to withdraw from the affair; that his bands 
of slaves were in readiness to support him ; he adds, that himself, 
who should have displayed the proverbial severity of the Athenian 
orator, every day became more moderate—‘ Qui Lycurgei a prin- 
cipio fuissemus, quotidie demitigamur.’ This certainly sounds 
as if some secret influence was exercised on his mind. But though 
he had some apprehension, he does not seem to have had a very 
clear view of the extent of the danger. ‘ Vereor ne hec neglecta 
a bonis, defensa ab improbis, magnorum reipublice malorum causa 
sint.’ Is this the expression of misgiving that he was himself im- 
plicated in this charge of negligence ? 

At this juncture all depended on the union and firmness of the 
senate, and all seemed to promise fairly for the cause of order. 
Cicero might consider that by his private influence with the leading 
men, rather than by active interference, the same end might be 
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attained. In the senate he electrified Pompey by his eloquence, 
conciliated, as he supposed, the favour of Crassus, by his courtesy; 
and as Cesar, on account of his domestic interest in the transac- 
tion, dared not openly espouse the cause of Clodius, the dema- 
gogue might seem abandoned, without any support from the great 
leaders of parties, to the just penalty of his offence. ‘The senate 
decided against him, voting 400 to 15. The actual question 
before them was, whether the offence should be tried by the ordi- 
nary judges, or by a more impartial tribunal, nominated by the 
pretor—in our technical language, by acommon or a special jury. 
Hortensius, falsely estimating the strength of Clodius, and the 
evidence of his guilt, induced the senate to yield this point. Cras- 
sus then threw his purse into the scale; all kinds of bribery, 
even the charms of beautiful women, were employed, and at last 
a verdict of acquittal was extorted from a majority of 31 over 25 
judges. Cicero appeared as a witness on the trial—his evidence 
completely disproved the alibi set up by Clodius. Yet he gave 
it, as he states, with the utmost calmness and impartiality. 

From the time of his acquittal, the malignant star of Clo- 
dius was in the ascendant, that of Cicero began to wane. During 
the progress of the affair a deadly animosity had grown up be- 
tween them, and Clodius was not a man to neglect any favourable 
opportunity of revenge. It might almost seem that he played the 
turbulent demagogue, and aimed at political power, solely to 
wreak his resentment against Cicero, to retaliate for the tremen- 
dous eloquence, the withering sarcasms with which the orator had 
attempted to keep him down. 

During the first triumvirate, a sovereignty established by indi- 
vidual power in direct violation of all the laws of the republic, the 
mau who trampled on all law was too valuable an instrument not 
to be courted on all sides, though Clodius, openly associating him- 
self with the plebeian party, was in fact the ally of Cesar. Cicero 
kept as much as possible aloof in his country retirement; during 
the abeyance of the constitution, the function of the constitutional 
leader was at anend. But the elevation of the plebeian party, 
through the instrumentality of Clodius, was effected by means of 
far greater importance, and produced an unobserved, but even 
more total change in the state, than was contemplated by those 
who only sought the immediate advancement of their own party. 
It was not that the head of the Claudian family voluntarily de- 
graded himself from his rank, and contrived a fictive adoption 
into a plebeian house. Nor was it that as tribune Clodius steadily 
pursued his combined objects, the humiliation of the aristocracy, 
and his vengeance against Cicero, the head of the senatorial 

arty, till at length he drove him into exile. By the effect of his 
aws the cily of Rome still more entirely absorbed the govern- 
ment 
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ment of the state, while at the same time it became more unfit to 
exercise it. The right of suffrage, indeed, was not altered ; Rome, 
in appearance, was still the head, and the place of assemblage of 
a great federal republic, which comprehended almost the whole of 
Italy; but the real power passed into the hands of the populace 
—whenever, at least, there was not an army to control their-tur- 
bulence. At the same time a complete system of pauperism 
swelled the numbers of this class, both by its natural effects, and 
by alluring to the capital the loose and idle from all quarters. 
For the first rogation of Clodius was a great poor-law which con- 
sumed one-fifth of the public revenue. ‘The distribution of corn, 
which up to this time had culy been furnished at low prices, be- 
came regular and gratuitous. This law of Clodius may be con- 
sidered at once an act of homage to the increasing influence of 
the populace, and a means of still further increasing that influ- 
ence, which he strove to propitiate. ‘This sort of pauperism was 
no disqualification for the exercise of the right of suffrage ; and 
in the distracted state of Italy, not yet recovered from the social 
war, and oppressed by Sylla’s military colonies, it is scarcely 
to be doubted, that voters, properly belonging to the rural tribes, 
would swarm into the city, where they could live without labour, 
and maintain the dignity and privilege of Roman citizenship. 
Appian, accordingly, states the effect of the law to have been 
the confluence of idle and disorderly persons to live at free quar- 
ters in the metropolis ;—and during all this period the city con- 
tinued to increase in size. ‘The other two laws of Clodius struck 
more directly at the aristocratical influence. One deprived the 
patricians of their virtual vefo—that is, of the power of inter- 
rupting the popular assemblies, when affairs seemed likely to turn 
against themselves, by declaring the auspices, which they alone 
had the privilege of observing, to be unfavourable. ‘The other 
annihilated the censorial authority, by requiring a public trial before 
any man could be degraded from his rank, But the fourth was 
manifestly, and almost avowedly, intended to augment and to com- 
mand the preponderance of the actual inhabitants of the city. 
Clodius re-established the trading guilds or fraternities of the city. 
Some of these were of great antiquity, but, independent of the 
general jealousy which prevailed in Rome against all separate 
corporations or associations, the universal disesteem in which trade 
was held would have been sufficient to prevent their attaining any 
formidable influence. Where the state existed, as it were, on com- 
merce, the Florentine or the Flemish. guilds would represent the 
wealth and the power of the republic ; but at Rome commerce, until 
the knights were tempted to turn wholesale merchants by the 
enormous profits of farming the revenues, and other commercial 
adventures, was in the hands of the lowest, if not the servile class, 
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that just above servitude. The existing corporations had been in 
former times confirmed by the laws of the twelve tables; but they 
were watched with jealous vigilance. Decrees of the senate and 
edicts forbade the incorporation of new ones, without the permis- 
sion of the state ; and in the year 8. c. 68, during the consulship of 
L. Metellus and Marcius Rex, those were suppressed which were 
considered dangerous, By the new law, in the strong language 
of the orator, not only were the ancient colleges reorganized, but 
countless other new ones incorporated by that single gladiator. 
As Mr. Drumann observes— 

* the names of these new ones (those of the older are preserved in his- 
tory) are unknown, but trades might easily be found from which he 
could borrow them; for the object was not to combine artisans into a 
corporation, but to organize bands of armed men. Clodius had now 
an apparent pretext for taking into his service, openly before the Au- 
relian tribunal, slaves, and other rabble, the most indigent and des- 
perate, for they were bound to his support against the senate, against 
whose will their union was formed. Through their presidents (the 
heads of the guilds or fraternities) he could easily set the companies 
in motion, distribute money or promises among them, and unite them 
to strike any great blow; he had an organized army ready for the 
combat. As long as Cesar wished to shake the constitution, he 
favoured everything which tended to that end; as dictator he sup- 
pressed the new companies, and allowed only the old ones to subsist, 
Augustus found himself immediately compelled to a similar measure. 
Caligula restored the suppressed companies, and Claudius again abo- 
lished them,’—vol. ii. p. 242. 

The influence of this ‘ reign of terror’ would be much greater 
than the mere command of the actual suffrages—it would tend to 
keep away the sounder part of the community from these turbu- 
lent and perilous assemblies; and thus, though the constitution 
still appeared to vest the majority of votes in the property and 
solid weight of the better classes, the real predominance in the 
Comitia would be exercised by a low and indigent rabble. The 
system of slavery and the ruffian amusements of Rome began at 
the same time to make reprisals on the liberties of the republic. 
Slaves embruted by their degraded state, and gladiators by their 
venal profession, were the willing instruments of the demagogue ; 
and might fairly be supposed to feel a revengeful satisfaction in 
being employed to wrest their freedom from their tyrannical mas- 
ters, or to make the Campus Martius an arena for their mercenary 
combats. Spartacus might have reaped, if vengeance had been 
his only object, a better harvest under the banner of Clodius, 
within the city, than abroad in the battle-field. The liberties of 
Rome, for a certain period, hung on the conflict between the 
armed banditti of Clodius and of Milo. For the aristocratical 
parties would have been compelled, had compulsion been neces- 
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sary, to employ the same weapons with their antagonists. Con- 
servative clubs were organized in opposition to radical clubs ; and 
Milo’s troops of gladiators protected the senate and the voters for 
the constitution, against those of the populace, until the murder 
of Clodius by Milo suspended for a time the desperate collision 
of the factions. It is the one great truth, that, in every popular 
form of government, political unions are fatal to liberty. 

When once the popular assemblies were thus overawed and 
controlled by armed dependents on the candidates, the republic 
was atanend, ‘The only possible way to emancipate them from 
this tyranny was by a worse, because more permanent supremacy. 
The regular soldiery must be called in to suppress this civic ban- 
ditti. ‘The only alternative lay between mob rule and military 
rule. But directly the army interfered, despotism was inevitable. 
The legions from the different provinces might be arrayed against 
each other; but one at last must come off victorious, and the 
victor was the master of the world. 

The death of Cesar (we pass over the whole intermediate period 
of confusion, almost of anarchy, except when the triumvirate as- 
serted its triple despotism) showed that the constitution of Sylla 
had no inherent vitality: it had no strength to rally—it awaited 
in trembling inaction the success of those intrigues and the event 
of those battles which were to decide the future destiny of Rome. 
During this juncture Cicero again appears as the one great civil 
character, amid the generals at the head of their legions ; the sole 
distinguished representative of the constitutional party, among 
the Antonii, the Lepidi, the Younger Pompeii, the Octaviani, 
who were only contending among themselves for autocracy. 
Cicero has been reproached for his want of resolution and energy— 
but what could he do, unseconded by any power capable of con- 
tending against armies— 

* When Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Ceesar’s fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots—and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal fire 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail! 
For lo the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 
And Rome again is free !’—Akenside. 

This is noble poetry, but sober history penetrates with more 
searching sagacity into the real state of things. Czsar might be 
a glorious sacrifice on the altar of the expiring liberty of Rome ; 
but did Rome or could Rome become free by the extinction of 
one despot? ‘ The tyrant,’ said Tully himself, ‘is dead: the 
tyranny lives.’ ‘ The father of his country’ might attempt to -_ 
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the danger of an immediate successor to Cesar—he might advise 
that vigorous measures should instantly be taken against Antony 
—he might, during the whole crisis, fulminate his most inspirit- 
ing and appalling oratory against the enemy who was at the gates 
or in the city itself—he might, during the long negotiation, and the 
campaign which ended in the battle of Modena, continue to press 
upon the vacillating senate and passive people the necessity of 
union, energy, and boldness—he might attempt the perilous mea- 
sure of reorganizing the old Pompeian party under the son of 
Pompey ; but with a senate that had ceased to command, and 
armies which had ceased to obey, a populace which must be fed, 
a vast slave population at the command of their master to violate 
the public peace, where were the principles of social order; where 
the controlling power of opinion, of authority, of respect for 
ancient institutions, of property, which, at the bidding of Cicero, 
could compel the universal anarchy into lasting peace? The old 
patriciate had lost its weight ; the genuine plebs had lost its inde- 
pendence, or rather had been absorbed into the mingled populace of 
the city ; the monied class, the knights, in a community oppressed 
with debt, were unpopular in proportion to their wealth. ‘There 
was no substantial middle order interested in the security of pro- 
perty, and therefore in the stability of the existing state of things. 
The vessel of the state had no ballast, and was at the mercy of the 
storm from whatever quarter it might blow. 

And after all, in our schoolboy admiration for the mighty repub- 
lic, ‘ in the great and swelling’ sentiments of liberty with which 
we read the verses of Lucan and Corneille, we lose sight of this 
important fact, that the freedom of Rome only made the servitude 
of the world more oppressive. If the constitution had remained 
on its firmest basis—if the utmost liberality had been shown in 
admitting all orders in the community to their due share in the 
elections, and in the right of attaining to the public dignities—if 
Roman citizenship, instead of being extorted by the rebellion of 
the allied cities, had been freely communicated and orderly exer- 
cised by the whole of Italy, still it was only a more or less exten- 
sive oligarchy in comparison with the subject provinces. Oppres- 
sive as the provincial government was under the empire, it had 
been infinitely worse under the republic. We may remember the 
shrewd sarcasm of old Tiberius, who allowed the governors of 
ee to retain their offices for a considerable period. ‘A 

oman province was like the poor wounded man im the fable, 
who lay by the wayside covered with flies ; but declined the service 
of a kind-hearted traveller who offered to drive them away, as 
those were already glutted, and would only be relieved by a more 
hungry swarm.’ Every year the popular nomination sent a con- 
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stant succession of unglutted bloodsuckers to drain the treasury 
and the private resources. 

Sevi proximis ingruunt. It is no new observation that tyranny 
sometimes confines its oppressions to the small circle around the 
court; the remoter districts of a large empire may be flourish- 
ing in profound peace, while the executioner is daily thinning 
the aristocracy of the capital. It may be doubted whether the 
rapid advancement of the Roman world in civilization, in pro- 
ductiveness, in prosperity, could have taken place if Rome had 
retained her republican government. The servitude of the me- 
tropolis maintained the comparative freedom of the provinces. 
The death of Cesar only commenced a new period of anarchy 
and civil war, during which the whole Roman world was trodden 
down and desolated and exhausted by conflicting armies; it ex- 
perienced all the evils of a rapid and continual change of masters ; 
but after the establishment of the empire, a quiet succession of 
tyrants, as tyranny was the inevitable doom, either that of one or 
of many, at least, excepting when some violent change of dynasty 
took place, left the provinces in peace: 

These general and desultory remarks, we are aware, by no 
means do justice to a work, the chief excellence of which consists 
in its minute and laborious accuracy of detail. But this is pre- 
cisely the merit which it is the most difficult to illustrate in a 
journal like ours. We will, however, select one of the most im- 
portant and well-known events in ancient history to show the 
important results of our author’s patient investigation, On thie 
circumstances of the death of Cesar, or rather those which imme- 
diately followed his death (a subject which many might suppose 
familiar to the most youthful reader of history), Drumann appears 
to have thrown new light, by carefully working out in succession 
the incidents of each day. In this inquiry the conduct of the old 
constitutional party, and of Cicero in particular, is deeply impli- 
cated. Nothing can be more striking than the impotence of the 
party which struck the great blow—their total inability to profit 
by the advantage which they had obtained—the want of any pre- 
concerted plan—the neglect of all previous understanding with 
those who might have seized the reins of government as they 
slipped from the hands of the falling Cesar, and might at least 
have ‘attempted to reconstruct the republic. Was there then any 
strength which they might have summoned to their assistance— 
any available force through which the constitution might have re- 
sumed its commanding position? Would Cesar’s veterans, even 
if these constitutional leaders had disclaimed all connexion with 
his murderers, or all vindictive insult upon his memory, have ac- 
knowledged the lawful authority? Would either of the — 
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have obeyed the senate if it had resolutely asserted its dignity ? 
Would the aristocracy have united in one compact body? Above 
all, would the people have hailed the watchword of liberty, and 
rallied round any civil leader—around Cicero, if he had boldly, 
and without hésitation, proclaimed himself the champion of free- 
dom? ‘The only answer, unsatisfactory, indeed, as it may be, to 
these questions is, the calm survey of the events which followed 
in hasty succession on this crisis of the destiny of Rome. We 
translate from Mr. Drumann, vol. i., p. 80. 


‘ The murderers stood deserted around the body. For the speech 
which was to have crowned their deed they found no hearers; the 
deed itself spoke, and so appallingly, that Rome shrunk away from 
them: first the senate, who had little inclination to participate in the 
curse attendant on their crime—the solitude around them showed 
this; then the people likewise. It made no movement when, like a 
gang of runaway slaves, with the cap, the symbol of freedom, before 
them, protected by their bloody daggers and by gladiators, they 
marched through the forum and demanded support, on the assurance 
that no life was in danger after that of the tyrant. Least of all did 
Cicero appear, whom M. Brutus had called upon by name as the father 
of his country. Under the pretext of rendering thanksgiving to the 
gods, they withdrew to the Capitol.’ 


In the arrangement of the following incidents, Mr. Drumann 
justly complains of the extreme paucity of dates furnished by the 
ancients. Appian he considers as superior to Dio and to Plu- 
tarch, both in the vigour with which he has drawn the characters 
of the time, and the sagacity with which he has developed their 
motives; but he has misplaced the events. Assistance is some- 
times, but rarely, to be obtained from inscriptions, Even as to 
the medals, Eckhel, who has reproached his predecessors Medio- 
barbus, Vaillant, Morell, and Havercamp with want of historical 
criticism, has, in Mr. Drumann’s opinion, arranged the coins 
according to false principles. 

The first panic rapidly passed away; the conspirators, it was 
soon generally seen, had neither the inclination nor the power to 
secure the mastery of the city by plunder and massacre, Nothing 
had been preconcerted or prepared. Men began to choose their 
sides. ‘Those who were too weak to stand forward alone, dis- 
played their zeal for liberty and the republic—that is, for the 
aristocracy re-established by Sylla; whoever hoped to take the 
place of Cesar, joined himself to his avenger.’ Who were the 
Romans who, on the evening of the 15th March, were assembled 
with the liberators in the Capitol? Cicero, in his ardent desire 
to rule again in the forum by his eloquence, in the senate by his 
reputation—and others, who were not thought worthy by the mur- 
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derers themselves to be admitted into their ranks, but were now 
eager to pass for their accomplices, to share their honours and 
rewards. Among these Drumann names from Appian, and 
briefly characterizes, Lentulus Spinther, Favonius, M. Aquinas, 
C. Octavius, Balbus, Marcus Patiscus, and others. ‘That even 
Dolabella appeared there, and that he was willing to secure a 
dignity conferred on him by Cesar by means of the murderers 
of Cesar, is clear and significant; but as certainly he appeared 
there for the first time on the following day: if with Appian 
and Dio we overlook this fact, what followed becomes unintelli- 
gible. 


‘ For after a part of the precious time had been wasted in congra- 
tulations and thanksgivings, Cicero proposed that M. Brutus and 
Cassius, as preetors, should on the instant summon the senate to the 
Capitol; they must avail themselves at once of the confident courage 
of the well-disposed, and the consternation of their adversaries, to 
act; that is to say, to repeal all the ordinances of the dictator, and 
bestow the honours of the state on those who would protect them. 
The Consul Antonius kept himself concealed, and Dolabella had as yet 
done nothing to maintain his rights, whatever they might be, as his 
colleague; he was not yet confirmed. But Cicero availed himself of 
this plan only to avoid measures tending to anarchy. Antonius was 
neither deposed from his office, nor had abdicated it; his sentiments, 
however, were known, and, notwithstanding his hostility to Antonius, 
Dolabella could not be the friend of the liberator; for this reason 
Cicero intended to exclude him. Cicero thought, with justice, that 
all was not ended with the murder; that an union with the adherents 
of the murdered man was impossible ; as they had spared their lives, no 
time should be lost in altogether depriving them of power. But he 
was mistaken when he expected this result from decrees of the senate ; 
when he dignified by the name of acting anything less than purchas- 
ing the venal people, satisfying the veterans’ thirst for gold, which 
overpowered their love for Caesar; and above all, without form or 
ceremony, seizing upon the treasure ; in a word arraying might against 
might, and so commanding the peace which was equally desirable to 
the people and the soldiery.’——Drumann, vol. i. p. 83. 

It is singular to see the reverence for constitutional forms 
paralyzing the measures of the conspirators, and of Cicero him- 
self. In the consul alone resided the legal authority to reinstate 
affairs ; and they fondly thought, or deluded themselves into the 
belief, that Antony, being consul, would use his powers with 
moderation, sacrifice at once his revenge and his personal ambi- 
tion, and act in peaceful harmony with the murderers of Cesar. 

‘ From this point the ancients lead us into a labyrinth, from which 
we find no way of escape, unless we can fix the precise time of the 
meeting of the senate in the temple of Tellus, and with the help of a 
few slight indications reckon backwards and forwards from that ae. 
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The senate assembled, as we shall presently see, on the 17th of March. 
During the nights of the 15th and 16th Brutus and his colleagues 
remained in the Capitol, while Antony gained the advantage by ob- 
taining possession of the treasures and papers of Cesar. Appian 
dates this the night before the meeting of the senate, therefore imme- 
diately after the murder, In aspeech in the Forum, Brutus com- 
plains of the administration of Cesar’s effects, for he already knew 
that the treasury was empty, but not, as he did later, when he made 
that which is called his Capitoline speech, how it became so. The 
observation of Cicero, that, during his stay at Rome, he was an eye- 
witness of the plunder, and that Antony had paid his debts between 
the 15th March and the Ist of April, is by no means decisive; but 
nothing speaks more strongly than that Calpurnia, only in her first 
panic, while she was apprehensive of persecution and of the plunder- 
ing of her house, could have taken the perilous step of intrusting the 
wealth her husband had left behind to another, and that a notorious 
spendthrift ; and that Antony no sooner saw the field open than he 
seized likewise the public treasure. —Drumann, vol. i. p. 84. 

He took it out of the temple of Ops, according to the accounts, 
to the amount of 700 million sesterces (between 5,000,0001. and 
6,000,0001.) ; but he subsequently maintained to Octavian, that he 
found the repositories empty, and himself proposed an inquiry, so 
that the senate offered a reward of atenth of the whole for informa- 
tion what had become of the money. It was not merely expended 
by the consul in loose extravagance, and the payment of his cre- 
ditors; but won likewise to his party Dolabella, and other influ- 
ential men, the veterans and the people. Neither the animosity nor 
the witticisms of Cicero, nor the menaces of his nephew of an in- 
dictment for peculation, could wrest from Antony this advantage. 

From the private treasure of Cesar, which Calpurnia allowed 
to be moved to his house for greater security, he obtained 25 
millions of denarii, about 4000 talents, (between 700,000/. and 
800,000 1.,) as well as many articles of value. But the inexhaus- 
tible source of wealth, as well as the most effective means of 
beating his adversaries beneath his feet, was the possession of the 
Dictator’s papers, his memorandum-book, which contained, or 
might contain, his designs and plans for the future, and which at 
the same time was given up by the widow to the consul. 

By this arrangement of the events, Antony's superiority is im- 
mediately explained. The meeting of the senate in the temple 
of Tellus, on the 17th, took place at his summons as Consul ; 
but, already in possession of the treasure, Antony commanded as 
the master, rather than obeyed as the servant of the republic. The 
other consul, Dolabella, was secured to his interests. Thus the 
plunder of the provinces again, as it were, revenged itself on the 
liberties of Rome. What could the constitutional party effect, 
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after the first false step, the abandonment of the ‘ sinews of the 
war’ to the adversary? ‘The subservience of Lepidus to the views 
of Antony may be ascribed more perhaps to the arts by which he 
worked on the vanity and ambition of that weak man, than to the 
dazzling influence of his wealth. Lepidus, who, on the night of 
the murder, marched his troops into the city and occupied the 
Campus Martius, was at that crisis the arbiter of the Roman des- 
tinies. But the same irresolution, the same astonishment, which 
seemed to oppress the minds of the tyrannicides with the gran- 
deur of the act which they had achieved,—the same rigid ad- 
herence to constitutional proceedings, while the constitution was 
manifestly in abeyance, which allowed Antony to anticipate them 
in the seizure of the treasure—left Lepidus open to his nego- 
ciations, apparently without any counteracting exertions on their 
part. The rival, bought by the hand of Antony’s daughter for his 
son, and by the vacant high-priesthood, sank into the tool of An- 
tony. ‘The activity displayed by Antony in this negociation is a 
further probability in favour of his bold precipitancy in mastering 
the treasure. } 

Notwithstanding the dark colouring of the Philippics, the vices 
and prodigalities of his youth, and the impressions of weakness 
and irresolution which remain upon the mind from the final fate 
of the ‘ soft triumvir’ after the battle of Actium, it is impossible 
not to admire the address and the vigour which were displayed by 
Mark Antony throughout this trying crisis. Antony must have 
felt that, in sparing his life, the conspirators had committed an 
irreparable fault; in leaving him in possession of the consular 
power, in submitting to his official authority, in treating him as a 
person of whom it was possible to suppose, from his position, his 
character, his very virtues, his gratitude, and his attachment to 
Cwsar, that he could be other than their deadly enemy. He must be 
all or nothing ; and all he might have been—but for the appearance 
of a new competitor, whose extraordinary and peculiar abilities 
no political wisdom could have anticipated. His only formidable 
rival was the boy Octavian, with more than the coolness, the 
subtlety, the relentless determination of purpose, which belongs to 
the age and experience of the most practised veteran. Antony 
availed himself with equal skill of all his advantages, his office, his 
wealth, his influence with the veterans; he steadily pursued the 
course of his ambition through the bye-paths of crafty negociation, 
and the bloody tracks of civil war. At first he succeeded almost 
in convincing Cicero of his patriotic designs, while all the time he 
was weaving his toils around one adversary after another. Cicero 
and Antony were now the real heads of their respective parties ; 
Cicero of that of the constitution, of the aristocracy, of the govern- 
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ment by the civil authority—Antony of that of monarchy, however 
disguised, of the people, as far as an alliance against the patrician 
party, of government by the army. Could Cicero have done more 
in his position, and with the means at his command? He was 
weighed down in the first place by the imbecility and misconduct 
of the conspirators. Drumann has well described the insiguifi- 
cance into which they at once fell. 


* The lot of the deliverers was by no means enviable, They could 
only submit, while their enemies built up what they had cast down, 
and remodelled what they had thrown out of joint. Their hand was 
strong enough to point the dagger, but not to wield the destinies of 
Rome. Instead of being objects of wonder, they were forced to seek 
an asylum with the gods, and congratulated themselves when—they 
were pardoned. They found no sympathy; neither with the multi- 
tude, who only spared them from the desire of peace ; nor with their 
enemies—for it is courage and subtlety, not cowardly murder, which 
commands the respect of our adversaries—nor even with their own fac- 
tion, who began to esteem them very lightly as incapable instruments. ~ 
No one in the meantime appeared, as Octavian did at a later period, 
to make a forward movement; and on the other side there was no- 
thing left but to receive them with open arms, since their punishment 
had been remitted. According to Appian, on the 18th of March they 
came down from the Capitol, but this took place on the 17th; for, in 
fact, it was necessary as soon as possible to give an assurance to the 
people that they need not fear a civil war in the city. In a numerous 
assembly the decrees of the senate were read by the command of the 
consuls, with the approbation of Cicero. For the first time on this 
day, Cicero raised his voice again as a free republican, and doubtless 
in his joy he spoke with the greatest spirit, The multitude listened 
with delight, and were anxious to see the conspirators, whom they 
had taken into their favour. But conscience still made them cowards; 
though these advances were made to them, they demanded hostages 
for their security.—Drumann, vol. i. p. 96. 


Antony, the restorer of peace, consummated his work ; he sent 
his young son, with the son of Lepidus, and so lured them out of 
their hiding-places, the more easily to drive them out of Rome. 
When they reached the Forum, they were received with clamours 
of joy by the multitude, and by their command they were em- 
braced by the consuls as a token of sincere reconciliation. 


* Lepidus was the host of M. Brutus, the brother of his wife; and 
Antony invited Cassius, for whom, as a ready man of the world, he 
expressed the most profound contempt, both in his jest, “* You have 
not still another little dagger under your arm?” and in the smile 
with which, well aware of the simplicity, the egotism, and the help- 
lessness of the murderers, he received his answer, ‘I have still a 
dagger for you, if you are ambitious of being a tyrant.” ’ 
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Yet the ‘ spare Cassius,’ 
* Who seldom smiled, and smiled in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything,’ 

was the most dangerous of the whole party to jest withal, and the 
least deserving of contempt. We confess, with all due reverence 
for the name, and for the ‘ deadly stroke’ dealt by Brutus, his 
character always reminds us of Mirabeau’s clever soubriquet for 
Lafayette—the Cromwell-Grandison. Brutus was a kind of phi- 
losopher-patriot, who affected to preserve his stoic impassiveness 
while he was addressing an exasperated mob. Nothing can be 
more amusing, or at the same time less calculated to raise our 
respect for Brutus, than the vanity of authorship, which induced 
him to submit his famous speech to the people, on which hung 
the destiny of Rome, to Cicero, to be touched up previous to its 
publication; which speech, however, Cicero found so flat and 
lifeless that he declined meddling with it. Yet such were the 
best confederates whom Cicero could command to fight the battle 
for the liberties of Rome. It was, in fact, from the first, and 
could not but eventually be—a contest between the unarmed and 
the armed, of eloquence against power, of the orator who exer- 
cised a doubtful sway over a feeble and timid audience, and one 
who gave the word of command to legions of veterans. 

The Philippics, whether they were all publicly spoken or not, 
contain the genuine expression of Cicero’s feelings; and they 
have always read to us as the elaborate invectives of an orator, 
conscious that his cause is desperate. ‘There is none of that bold 
superiority, that forcible thundering from on high, which animates 
the Catilinarians and some of his other orations—the contidence 
of success, the anticipated ovation, the trampling on the neck of 
a prostrate adversary. It is the death-struggle of fierce animosity 
—the hopeless determination of wreaking all the vengeance yet in 
his power—to perish, as it were, with his talons deep in the blood 
of his antagonist. Even when affairs appear to brighten, when 
Decimus Brutus seems to be master of Gaul, and Octavianus Cesar 
is still true to the senate, a sudden misgiving, a dark despondency, 
comes over the exultation of the orator's spirit; if we fall, let 
us fall like noble gladiators, with dignity—‘ quod gladiatores 
nobiles faciunt, ut honest decumbant, faciamus nos, principes 
orbis terrarum gentiumque omnium, ut cum dignitate potius 
cadamus, quam cum ignominia serviamus.’ 

It is manifest that Cicero had a prophetic consciousness of the 
peril, though he did not or could not shrink from the responsibility 
of his position. The ‘ conspicux divina Philippica fame,’ were 
nothing against the ‘ swords of Antony.’ 
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In the treaty of union, or rather of the division of the empire 
between Lepidus, Antony, and Octavius, what respect was paid 
to the leader of the constitutional party? The triumvirate was 
formed of those who had armies, not votes, at their command. 
He was only not forgotten, because revenge has a memory which 
nothing can escape. With Cicero, it may be said, fell the liberties 
of Rome ; yet it was not so much the danger which the whole 
triumvirate apprehended from his abilities, or his patriotism,—it 
was the personal vindictiveness of Antony which demanded the 
victim. He might have been safely left to enjoy the philosophic 
repose of his Tusculan retreat; the throne of Augustus would 
not have been endangered by the orator. Cicero himself, no 
doubt, conscious, from melancholy experience, of the hopeless 
decay of the republic, would have acquiesced in the inevitable 
destiny. The republic had passed away ; the empire of the world 
remained—and that empire, to endure, must become a monarchy. 

We thus conclude our notice of a work, which, we repeat, 
cannot but be imperfectly judged by the examination of any par- 
ticular passage or insulated fact. Our object has not been so 
much to expose our own opinions on this period of the Roman 
annals, as to make known to the English reader a work, which 
in the flood of new publications annually poured forth on the 
continent, more particularly in Germany, might not com- 
mand, even among our scholars, the attention which it merits. 
Europe is becoming more and more one great literary commu- 
nity. That which in former times was called the ‘ Republic of 
Letters’ was after all but a narrow oligarchy ; it maintained its in- 
tercourse chiefly through a language foreign to all, the Latin ; it 
is now, however, growing, we trust, into a real federal union. We 
know no service more valuable to the cause of letters, than to pro- 
mote, and still more, to direct the movements of this amicable 
commerce. We gladly avail ourselves, therefore, of every oppor- 
tunity, which our limits will allow, of directing our readers to the 
more distinguished productions of the continent. In so doing, we 
are but making an inadequate return for the extraordinary vigilance 
and activity with which English literature is hailed and welcomed 
aud disseminated throughout Europe by the journals of France 
and Germany. We can only regret, crowded as we are with sub- 
jects of immediate, or of English interest, that we have not more 
space to devote to this nationalization of foreign literature; that 
we cannot hope, that it is in fact almost impossible, to keep pace 
with the rapidity of production throughout Europe. The facts 
of science may be communicated with almost telegraphic celerity, 
from one part of the world to the other, particularly since each 
department has its peculiar votaries, constantly on the look ot 
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for every new discovery, or original view of admitted truths; but 
the boundless range of literature, comprehending works of imagi- 
nation, of history, antiquities, classical learning, theology, while 
it impresses us with the impossibility of keeping up a complete 
account even of the most eminent of the continental writers, at 
the same time enforces the expediency of neglecting no opportu- 
nity to introduce a name, deserving of reputation, to the readers 
of our Journal. While we regret that we can do no more, we 
feel satisfaction in doing all that we can—in promoting at once 
the general interests of literature, and gathering, as it were, into 
one familiar circle, the most intelligent, imaginative, and learned 
writers of all countries ; and the more co-operators we find start- 
ing up around ‘us, the greater, we can sincerely say, will be our 
satisfaction. 








Art. IV.—1. A Commentary on the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, §c. By Colonel Philip Roche Fermoy, Paris, 1828. 
2. Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish 
Society. A new edition, Washington, 1826. 

3. Full and Accurate Report of Debates in the Parliament of 
Treland, §&c. Dublin, 1793. 

4. Ireland : the Policy of reducing the Established Church, and 
paying the Roman Catholic Priests. By J. C. Colquhoun, 
Esq., of Killermont. Glasgow, 1836. 


(PHERE were in Ireland, of late years, two societies, not simul- 
taneous but successive—one denominated the Comet Club, 
the other the Irish Brigade ; both instituted, it was said, for the 
accomplishment of the same great work—‘ national indepen- 
dence ;’ both suspected of having been concerned in some occu- 
pations Which shunned the light, and each known to have exhibited 
public proofs that its labours were not frivolous or unproductive. 
The ‘ Comet,’ a weekly newspaper, was the visible presence in 
which the spirit of the former was discernible—the manifestations 
of the other were monthly. When we say ‘ the other,’ we are 
not to be understood as intimating that the second apparition was 
substantially different from its predecessor. The * Comet’ had 
shaken ‘ from its horrid hair’ a too portentous and too significant 
monition ; vulgar minds interpreted it into an advice to the Irish 
peasantry to massacre the Protestant clergy,—the enterprising and 
judicious discovered that the advice was given rather prematurely, 
—and a court of law was illiberal enough to pronounce it a sedi- 
tious libel. The rebuked ‘ Comet’ withdrew, and the Comet 
Club dissolved. But, if we may borrow the expression from 
well-known optical illusions, it dissolved itself into a new society ; 
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and, with an altered name, and its periodic time extended, ‘ alter 
et idem’ the eclipsed Juminary came forth from temporary occul- 
tation, to lighten, as the ‘ Irish’ or the * Catholic Magusee ” we 
believe, the same projects and purposes over which, when bearing 
a bolder name, it had shed a disserviceable, because too full and 
threatening an illumination. 

Of the private proceedings of the societies which dispensed 
light through these organs, little is known, and of that little the 
matter of most consequence, and most pertinent to our purpose, 
is, that the ordinary business of some stated meetings included the 
reading a lecture which comprised or consisted of a portion of 
commentaries of Colonel Roche Fermoy. A few brief extracts 
will show the objects and tendency of this production. 

‘ The publication, by his son, of General Tone’s Memoirs will form 
an era in the civil and military departments of international policy. 
The subject of the book rises into an almost universal interest. The 
object of Tone’s labour and of his life was the dismemberment of a 
great empire, which, in a!l its extent, he considered as having op- 
pressed the energies and corrupted the morals of a large portion of 
the human race. One effort of his was eminently near to success— 
baffled only by the opposition of the elements, an opposition which 
human wisdom could not have foreseen, and human means could not 
have overcome. The means which Tone applied was a direction, 
towards his native country, of the military power of a mighty people 
then at w»* with and overpowering the rest of Europe. His influence 
in directing that power arose from his intercourse with some of the 
towering spirits which then, in the fulness of their energy, had over- 
turned the most ancient and, in appearance, the most solidly-founded 
governments of the world.’—Roche Fermoy, p. 1. 

‘From the book of Tone one awful lesson may be learned, and 
ought to be inculcated to a// nations that may be desirous of seeking 
relief from oppression either real or supposed. I say to ald nations, 
because I wish to frame the rule generally, and without any particular 
reference to Ireland. If any nation think itself aggrieved, and seek 
relief, let it look at home for the cultivaticnof those powers which may 
be equal to the end—let it not repose upon foreign assistance. The 
elements, which human sagacity or human force cannot direct or 
control,—the winds and the waves—fire, or, by its absence, frost, 
may destroy the best calculated hope. Foreign expeditions are ever 
precarious ;—the Spanish armada—Deus afflavit, et dissipantur— 
Charles XII.—Napoleon arrested by frost—Cambyses and his million 
buried in burning sand— 

- awhile the living hill ° 
Heaved with convulsive throes, then all was still !” 
Let oppressed nations therefore look at home. Tone, when he sailed 
from Brest, had all human means in his favour.’—Ibid. p. 7. 

‘ Tone, in his life-time, asserted the capability of his native country 
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to preserve an independent station, and to sustain a domestic govern- 
ment, Sir James Mackintosh, in the speech attributed to him, in 
1825, throws out an assertion directly the reverse of that which 
Tone had published. Both are mere assertions. Sir James, however, 
seems to offer at something more. Tone declined—and, for reasons 
very well known to himself, purposely declined—any explanation. 
Sir James commenced with a flourish of trumpets, which seemed to 
announce that a mass of force was to be deployed on the stage :— 
** Small in extent, feeble in means, Ireland could look for no higher 
destiny among surrounding nations,” &c. (hear, hear, hear !)’—Ibid. 
p. 14. 

‘ In the situation and with the designs of Tone, in 1791, it was his 
policy to be well acquainted with all his means, but to conceal them 
carefully from others. To disclose means would have been to furnish 
instruction for counteraction. But, in 1825, the object of Sir James 
was directly the reverse. Sir James wished to discourage in Ireland 
any attempt at her liberation. Such an object would have been well 
followed by a complete disclosure of how the smallness of her extent 
contributed to injure her strength, and to show by what other circum- 
stances her means of resistance must be enfeebled. Sir James de- 
clined this disclosure. He could have been so guided by one of two 
reasons. Either he was profoundly ignorant of the particular facts 
necessary to support the opinion he had pronounced, or he was appre- 
hensive that a resort to facts would not have supported him. The 
first is suspected as the real reason.’—Ibid. p. 17. 

‘An attempt at a solution of the important question of the powers 
of Ireland having been, by Tone and Sir James, declined or avoided, 
has become, from the state of public feeling, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, of paramount necessity, The speech of Sir James was, in 
the year 1825, received by repeated cheers of ** hear, hear!” The 
book of Tone has been received, in North America and in Europe, 
by a public feeling as encouraging to the author as the sound of 
‘* hear, hear!” was to the speaker, Sir James. ‘The subject should be 
entered into with fairness, but it ought to be searched with boldness. 
The smallness of the extent of Ireland is alleged as a cause of her 
weakness. This proposition is announced by Sir James in a positive, 
not in a relative, form. A mere smattering of the knowledge of an 
engineer would have shown to Sir James the absurdity of his propo- 
sition.’—Ibid. p. 18. 

‘ To a calm investigation of it, the following divisions of the subject 
seem to be necessary :— 

‘Ist. Whether Ireland, in her physical capacities of position and 
of form, exterior and interior, be not a natural fortress of the first 
order. 

‘2nd. Whether Ireland, in her moral capacity, conjunctly with her 
physical powers, possess not a garrison of the first order of milit 
population, of sufficient number to man all her defences, together wit 
a power within herself of perpetually recruiting and maintaining such 
a garrison. 
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* 3rd. Whether in every country there be not a distinction neces- 
sary to be taken between a military and a numerical population ?— 
and whether it be not necessary to examine such a distinction nega- 
tively as well as affirmatively ? 

‘ 4th. Whether it be not necessary to examine the powers of Ire- 
land relatively to the power of other nations,’—Ibid. p. 21. 


The above extracts exhibit the purpose and design of this 
chosen counsellor of the Hibernian associations. ‘The following 
will serve to show the temper and spirit in which he is disposed 
to regard the concern which England is likely to feel in the issue 
of the separation and independence for which the people of Ire- 
land are stimulated to contend. 

* Abroad, the proceedings during the French revolution show the 
domestic system of England, extending its profligacy in all external 
relations—by a system of bribery called subsidizing, engaging most 
of the powers of Europe in a conspiracy against France,—not so 
much against France in its existing substance, as against its supposed 
moral principles—the sword against the thoughts of the human mind 
—like the absurdity of Milton’s swords, in his battle of the angels, 
cutting through immortal essences. But this system of foreign bribery 
produced the ruin of the parties bribed. There is not one European 
power that received the money of England, that did not sink under 
the contagion of her alliance. The nations remained, but the go- 
vernments were all overcome, and some of them annihilated. 

‘ If from Europe we look to the east, not a single prince will be 
found, who put his trust in English protection, that was not ruined— 
not a treaty that was not broken. If one lover should perishint : 
embraces of a venal beauty, she might gain credit for an assertion of 
accident or misfortune ; but if not merely one, but two, three, seven, 
or ten should successively die, with the same contact, it would require 
more than the impudence of a prostitute to assert, that the world must 
attribute their destruction, not to the taint of her embraces, but to the 
unlucky course of existing circumstances. 

* Yet ruis is the nation, with which a certain class in Ireland is 
seeking to confirm a mere legal, by a moral, and therefore a binding 
union—by humbly petitioning to be admitted to a full participation 
of the benefits of that constitution which has produced upon the sub- 
jects now panting for existence within its exhausted receiver, such 
effects, as the truths disclosed by England’s own historians have put 
beyond denial or even controversy.’—Ibid. p. 92. 

These passages make the object of Colonel Roche Fermoy’s 
commentaries clear, and supply a fair specimen of his style and 
spirit. We do not think it necessary to follow out the full develop- 
ment of his principles, or to examine the grounds of his assurance. 
The reader who is curious in such matters may examine for himself 
the strength of the fortress-island, which has ocean, as the ‘ Com- 
mentaries’ inform us, for its ditch, and may trace out and explore 

the 
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the lines and posts and parallels, the rivers, and chains of moun- 
tains, and dangerous morasses by which an invading army could 
be harassed and impeded ; he may consider also the capabilities 
of the soil to furnish a permanent and abundant supply of provision, 
and the various felicities of condition for having the garrison per- 
petually recruited. The curious in strategics may consult the 
diagrams by which Colonel Roche Fermoy illustrates his plans. 
They are not for our purpose. We consider nothing more than 
the fact, that his ‘Commentaries’ were written with a view to 
prove that Ireland could subsist and defend itself in separation 
from Great Britain, and that his opinions on this subject are un- 
derstood to have been diligently studied by societies in that country, 
which have taken a leading part in the movement to effect a repeal 
of the legislative union, ‘That our information in this matter is 
correct may be disputed. We have good reason to believe it 
cannot be disproved ; and at all events it amounts to no more than 
what Irish agitation substantially confirms, namely, that the office 
which Wolfe Tone is confessed to have held, or the intluence 
rather which he exercised in the patriot societies of the last cen- 
tury, has been transferred, in this our day, to persons who find a 
sympathetic guide and counsellor in the exiled commentator on 
his Memoirs. 

But, it must be acknowledged, the information which conveys 
only thus much cannot be regarded as unimportant. It intimates 
the fruitlessness of all endeavours which have been hazarded to 
reconcile Ireland to a patient acquiescence in her connexion with 
this country, and it suggests thoughts which impart a character of 
almost hopelessness to the efforts by which our laggard and de- 
sultory legislation would correct the errors of the past, or supply 
remaining deficiencies. ‘To be reminded that concession, and in- 
dulgence, and immunity have provoked no answers but those of 
complaint and defiance, have awakened no feeling but discon- 
tent, and seem to have commended views of enlarged and more 
alarming ambition, is certainly not to be encouraged in the ex- 
pectation of a good resuit from further concession ; and it does 
not mend matters much to be told, that, however unwillingly, you 
must still continue to concede, because, little as there remains for 
England to grant, her powers to resist are still more limited, It 
may be not uninstructive to seek out a cause for those painful and 
repeated disappointments, A series of disasters such as have 
marred the various attempts of Great Britain to legislate for 
Ireland, no man would pronounce fortuitous or causeless. 

‘The root of the evil seems to be a premature application of the 
forms of the British constitution to a country which had not the 
capabilities necessary for receiving them with advantage. It must 
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be acknowledged that various compensations and corrections were 
devised to provide against, or to remedy the evils attendant on this 
experiment. The province of legislation was narrowly limited, 
and jealously guarded ; and the administration of justice, as well 
as the execution of the laws, was watched over with a carefulness 
which betrayed the influence of fear and suspicion. But all this 
was of evil. The constitution which demanded such guards or 
corrections was not fit for Ireland. ‘The attempt to impose it on 
a society or a country for which it was not adapted, involved of 
necessity an evil for which there was no compensation, namely, a 
contrast between the professed principle of government and the 
details by which it was to be rendered effectual ; the prospect of a 
freedom such as has attracted universal admiration, surrounded by 
jealous and irritating exclusions, the policy of which, considered in 
reference to a population like that of Ireland, could not be de- 
fended, except by an argument which assumed the unsuitableness 
of the constitution they protected. 

From a state of things like this, discontent was inseparable. 
The ambitious, the disaffected, the generous, all beheld incon- 
sistencies at which some were offended, and which some employed 
for purposes of agitation and excitement, Even the wise and far- 
seeing were embarrassed. They could not accommodate to the 
shows of a free constitution measures necessary to preserve sub- 
stantial good, which, under other circumstances, would have been 
constitutionally guarded ; and, in prosecuting disinterested labours 
for the public advantage, they were forced to renounce all popular 
topics, and abandon all hope and effort to guide the mind of the 
multitude. : 

The objections to the project of governing Ireland agreeably to 
the spirit as well as the forms of the British constitution were 
mainly of two kinds—national and religious. ‘The colony aspired 
to become a nation ; the church of the majority fomented intestine 
disorder, and introduced foreign influence. England had to guard 
against both dangers, ‘The direct course would have been the 
wisest she could adopt, that of framing a constitution which should 
be, in principle and in detail, adapted to the state of society for 
which it was designed. The readier and the more popular, but 
the more dangerous, course was to govern by British law, and to 
provide against attendant inconveniences, by adopting the precau- 
tions which indirectness rendered necessary. Restrictions were 
imposed on the exercise of colonial power— Roman Catholics were 
excluded from all situations in which it was thought they could 
have become formidable ; and thus, by a successive application of 
stimulants and correctives, colonial jealousy was quickened, and 
new bitterness infused into religious rancour. It is only by a 
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evil consequences the absurdity of such a system is hidden. Were 
it not for the acrimony perpetuated and the disasters provoked, the 
attempt to force British law on a country to which it was not 
adapted would be merely ludicrous. Under the ostent and en- 
cumbrance of the British constitution, trusting altogether to other 
support, and obedient to other influences, Ireland might be not 
unaptly represented by her brawny son in the caricature, his feet 
in the mud, his face visible from the skeleton of a sedan chair, 
within which he is seen in an erect position, and out of his mouth 
the words, ‘If it were not for the honour of the thing, a man 
might as well be walking.’ But the experiment of Hibernian 
rule has supplied us with matter more engrossing than its absur- 
dities. 

A history of the eighteen years’ independence, as the epoch 
might be termed in which Ireland enacted a nation, would be a 
valuable addition to our political literature. If the exhibition of 
high qualities and endowments could render a period illustrious, 
and overcome the disadvantage of circumstances, Grattan’s meta- 
phor was scarcely exaggeration when he said of his country that 
she had arisen, and was brought nearer to the sun. But during 
that brief period of excitement, everything was uncertain and 
everything was dangerous, Extravagancy was rendered more 
formidable by the genius which exalted and adorned it. The 
legal majority of the nation anticipated the physical one ; and the 
consequences were such as might have been looked for. The 
freaks and excesses which followed upon a premature liberation 
from custody and restraint were calculated to occasion serious 
embarrassment and alarm—the general state of affairs in Europe 
caused both the difficulties and the apprehensions to be very greatly 
increased—and the inevitable conclusion followed, in a sanguinary 
insurrection, and in the act of legislative union, to which disas- 
trous and boding events had reconciled, through the medium of 
their fears, many who could not have been brought to acquiesce 
in it by the considerations of a comprehensive policy. 

The Act of Union simplified the difficulties to be overcome in 
the good government of Ireland. The Protestant population of 
that country became very speedily convinced that their interests 
were the same with those of England, and were best secured by 
British connexion. It remained to satisfy, or ‘ conciliate,’ as it 
was called, the Roman Catholic portion of the people. Hic labor! 
Hoc opus! Strange as it may seem, we believe that, even at this 
day, the peculiar character of this difficulty—the combination 
which rendered it formidable—the means by which the resistance 
it offered could best be weakened or overcome—are matters with 
which the ‘ working politicians’ of highest reputation are very im- 
perfectly acquainted. The 
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The Church of Rome is well known to comprise among its 
members—or, as some say, to divide the whole body of its members 
into—two classes ; the one consisting of those who hold the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility and all the offensive dogmas of the 
ultra-montane school; the other of the more moderate party, 
which will not consent to leave all matters of faith and morals 
thus dependent on the will of a finite individual. It has ever 
been the policy of the Church of Rome in this kingdom to keep 
these two classes undivided. Some few British statesmen appear 
to have been aware of the importance of discriminating between 
them. James I. understood it ;—the great Duke of Ormond in- 
curred much hatred and vituperation by endeavouring to effect a 
division ; but, since the days of that illustrious statesman, the ex- 
istence of two classes of believers in the Church of Rome appears 
to have been practically disregarded by any but those who took 
good care that the distinction between them should never become 
so marked as to constitute a barrier of separation. Circum- 
stances, however, were against these wily politicians. The pro- 
gress of light and knowledge was beginning to produce its natural 
effect, and to render the distinctions conspicuous. ‘I'he moderate 
Roman Catholics in England began to form themselves into a 
party. ‘They assumed the name of ‘ Roman Catholic Dissenters.’ 
They formed a ‘ Cisalpine Club.’ But these were matters be- 
neath the attention of British statesmen, and Mr. Pitt was greeted 
with the very equivocal praise of having by his liberal policy 
arrested the progress of discussions which would have ended in 
the division of British Roman Catholics into two parties, and 
would have rendered their opinions known in all matters in which 
the state had a direct concern *. 

A single 





* Mr. Charles Butler, in his ‘ Historical Memoirs of the English Catholics,’ 
c. Ixvi. lect. 10, says, ‘ Dr. Curry (in his Review, b. ix. c. 14) cites a letter written 
by the Earl of Cork to the Duke of Ormond, in 1666, the year of the meeting, in 
which his lordship suggests to the duke’s consideration, whether it were not a fit 
season to make that schism which you (says his lordship, addressing himself to the 
duke) have been sowing among the popish clergy ; so as to set them at open differ- 
ence, as we may reap some practicable advantage thereby.’ The duke himself seems 
to have explicitly avowed that this was his object in permitting the meeting. Carte 
informs us, that when some of the political adversaries of his grace reproached him 
with favouring the Catholics during his administration, and instanced, in proof of 
it, his permission of the synodical meeting of the Catholic clergy, the duke frankly 
declared, that ‘ his aim in permitting that meeting was to work a division of the 
Romish clergy.’ How very different was the conduct of Mr. Pitt, who, in 
1791, when a division had broken out in the Catholic body, ‘then petitioners to 
parliament for relief, nob/y composed the difference, and annihilated the subject of 
contention.’ Thus is the pretended unity of the Church of Rome protected against 
inquiry ; and men who hold opinions opposite as loyalty and treason, as moral truth 
aud vitiating error, are enabled, by the endeavours of those who should discriminate 
between them, to remain united ; or rather thus are the designing and deadly — 
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A single example will serve to explain the advantage derivable 
from such a facility. It is, naturally, a matter of consequence to 
understand whether a subject, in all moral questions, submits him- 
self blindly to the dictation of a foreign potentate, or reserves a 
right of self-determination. But the matter of importance is 
respective, altogether and exclusively, of the individual’s belief. 
‘The State is concerned to know, not whether its subjects are or 
are not required by their religion to believe that if a foreign prince 
commanded them as an act of duty to commit murder, or protect 
a murderer from justice, they are bound to obey,—but whether if 
is the belief of the individual, no matter how required or com- 
manded, that he should render the iniquitous obedience. Had it 
been proposed as a test of eligibility to office or power, that each 
individual should declare his own belief, the result would have 
been a division in the Church of Rome, and the State would have 
ascertained, so far as declarations could testify, the alien and the 
subject ;—but by the dexterity with which a profession was made, 
irrespective for the most part of individual opinion, and pro- 
nouncing chiefly on a dogma of the Church, the Roman Catholic 
parties were preserved ‘ at one,’ and the State was left without 
information.* 

The advantages to the secret movers of Roman Catholic affairs 
were great. ‘They were able to reconcile the favour which modera- 
tion won for them, with the strength which they derived from feel- 
ings of rancour and superstition. ‘They were able to gain the 
good will of men like Wilberforce and Knox, by representing 
theirs as the religion of Fenelon and Pascal and pious priests not 
unworthy to be named with them; and they were enabled to con- 
solidate a strong power among the mass of the people by dis- 
seminating the principles of Dominic and Dens, and of the com- 
mentators who abused the Douay and Rhemish version of the 
Bible. Those who associated with Roman Catholics in the 
higher classes of society could not be persuaded to think very 
ill of a system to which they belonged—the knowledge which 





of Protestantism enabled to avail themselves of the services of honourable men in 
carrying on their intrigues. Mr, Pitt’s conduct was certainly more to be commended 
for simplicity than wisdom. The following passage is taken from the minutes of 
evidence of a parliamentary committee in 1516:— June 24,1816. Charles Butler, 
Esy., called in and examined.—Q. It is understood that in the year 1788, you drew up, 
at the desire of the late Mr. Pitt, a case and certain queries, for the purpose of taking 
upon them the opinion of the foreign universities, will you state to the committee 
whether you did so ?—-A. Yes, I drew up that case ; and the documents I now present 
to the committee are the original answers received from those universities.’ The 
vagueness of the answers is thus explained. The man who would abide by the 
opinion of counsel should not allow his adversary’s lawyer to state the case on which 
the opinion is to be taken. 

* Especially in the Irish oath of allegiance, a. p. 1793. Itis to be observed that 
the English oath was more explicit. 
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humbler Protestants acquired of Roman Catholics in their con- 
dition was little inquired for or regarded ; and thus it happened 
that the vigilance of Protestants belonging to the aristocracy was 
abated, and their opposition disarmed, and even their favourable 
opinion gained, by liberal, and it may be sincere professions— 
at the very time when a strong force was in process of being col- 
lected and prepared against them, thoroughly imbued with feel- 
ings of religious rancour and intolerance. 

It is not the most agreeable, nor is it a very creditable office, to 
censure the mistakes of politicians, when they have been con- 
demned in their results. A slight and unobserved alteration in 
circumstances may often occasion the discrepancy of judgment 
which prevails between the contriver of a measure and him who 
examines it in the effects: but it demands much caution and 
abstinence not to pronounce, that the course of legislation adopted 
with respect to affairs in Ireland was of that kind which most 
favoured the hostile purposes of the Roman Catholic party—and 
which, indeed, seemed almost as if it were designed for their ad- 
vantage. In considering the concessions which were successively 
made of power and privilege, it is impossible to discern the 
guidance of any principle, or to reduce the separated acts to any 
intelligible system: while, looking upon the proceedings of the 
Legislature as they might be thought calculated to affect the pro- 
jects of the Roman Catholics, a fitness is discernible—but a 
fitness directly the opposite of that which the State appears to have 
contemplated. 

Take as an example the grant of the elective franchise in 1792. 
It is difficult now to imagine, and in the debates of that day it is 
impossible to discover, the principle upon which that (it would 
scarcely be too much to say ‘ revolutionary”) measure was pro- 
fessedly founded. Were it not for our acquaintance with the 
habitual scepticism with which the warnings of rational men are 
disregarded, we should be at loss to account for the indifference 
with which the [rish House of Commons put aside the prescient 
deductions of Sir Laurence Parsons. Time and events have con- 
verted his anticipations into history: but it is not at all wonderful 
that those prophecies which are only, as they have been described, 
the germinations of a principle, are not those which are surest to 
meet general acceptance. Passion and prejudice can conjure up 
a phantom of belief which shall exercise influence over practice,— 
the warnings of truth have frequently no other effect than that of 
disquieting the spirit upon which, for all purposes of practical good, 
they are inoperative. 

We offer no apology—we think none is necessary—for present- 
ing our readers with the following prophetic warnings: we need 
not say they were disregarded :— * Some 
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* Some, I know, think that these inferior Catholics would be so 
dependent on their landlords, who are mostly Protestants, that they 
might be admitted to the franchise without any danger. To this I 
say, that though they might vote with their landlords, they might 
also vote against them—interest might lead them one way, but bigotry 
might lead them another ; for though I believe the higher class of 
Catholics to be as liberal as any men, the lower class we know are 
not so. They are too ignorant to be so : 

‘ By granting franchise, then, to the inferior Catholics, what do you 
do? You give franchise to a body of men in great poverty, in great 
ignorance ; bigoted to their cect and their altars; repelled by ancient 
prejudices from you; and, at least, four times the number of you. 
You give them all at once the elective franchise, by which they will, 
almost in every county, in three provinces out of the four, be the 
majority of electors,—controlling you, overwhelming you, resisting 
and irresistible. I cannot conceive a frenzy much greater than this. 
Allow them every virtue that elevates man—still this is a trial that 
no body of men, that are or ever were, should be put to. 

‘ I think as well of the Catholics as I do of any body of men in 
this country or any other, but still I would not trust so much to any 
body of men in such circumstances. Not'to the Protestants, to whom 
I belong,—not to the Dissenters, whom I highly respect. I can only 
consider the Catholics as men, and they must be more than men, if, 
in such a situation, they could be safely entrusted with such a power. 

* But still some men think that the inferior Catholics would not 
abuse this power. I do not say that it is certain that they would ; 
neither can you say that it is certain they would not; and this is a 
case in which nothing should be left to uncertainty, because upon this 
everything else depends. Suppose you gave the inferior Catholics 
franchise, and that they should meet in all their parishes to determine 
on the exercise of it—as they lately did, to determine on the attain- 
ment of it; and that they should nominate in their chapels their 
representatives to the Parliament, as they lately did their delegates 
to the Convention,—what would there be to stop them? The power 
of their landlords might do much, but the power of religion might do 
much more. How much might these people be wrought upon by 
their priests, at their altars, working upon their superstition and 
poverty? How easily might they be persuaded, that their temporal 
as well as their eternal felicity depended upon their uniting together 
in the exercise of their franchise? I do not say that all this would 
follow ; but I say that all this, and more might follow: and, therefore, 
that we should not wantonly risk it... . . 

‘ The next consideration is, whether being thus superior to you in 
number of votes, they would exercise this superiority to your exclu- 
sion? I ask, then, which are, the Protestants or the Catholics, the 
more prejudiced? Perhaps you will say the Catholics; but I will 
suppose them to be equally so; and then I ask, if the Catholics were 
allowed to be representatives, but not electors, what chance norte 
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Catholic candidate have in any county inthe kingdom? None. If 
the Catholics, then, become the great majority of electors in any 
county, what chance can any Protestant candidate have in such 
county? None. Give, then, the 40s. franchise to the Catholics, 
and they will become the majority of electors in three provinces of 
this kingdom ; and, consequently, will elect Catholic representatives 
for every county in these three provinces. Add a parliamentary 
reform to this, by throwing borough representation into the counties, 
collectively or divisionally, and then you will have all Catholic repre- 
sentatives for these provinces, and most probably also for some of the 
counties even in the fourth; and thus the representatives of three 
provinces being Catholics, the great majority of the House of Com- 
mons will be Catholics ; and all this only supposing the Catholics not 
to be a jot more prejudiced against you, than you must admit the 
Protestants to be against them. Is there anything unreasonable, 
then, in this supposition ? 

‘If you say this cannot happen, for Catholics are to be excluded 
from sitting in Parliament, observe the consequence, The great 
objection to give the 40s. franchise to the Catholics rests upon this, 
that they would not give their suffrages indifferently as other electors, 
but that they would give them as a Catholic party, and to such repre- 
sentatives as would be, not the best representatives for the nation, 
but the best representatives for promoting the views of their party. 
Now the exclusion of Catholic representatives from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, as well as every other remaining Catholic restriction, instead of 
being a security against Catholics combining their suffrages, will be 
an additional inducement to them to do so; for the more points they 
have to gain, the more inducements they will have to enter into such 
combination. And even if you were certain that they never would 
aspire to an ascendency over you, as you have hitherto over them, 
still you must be certain that they would aspire to an equality; and 
therefore combine to obtain it, But further, were they to associate 
to choose representatives, do you think they could long want can- 
didates even among Protestants, or nominal Protestants, fit for their 
purpose ? Could they not easily get in every county enough of can- 
didates who would offer to take their tests, and promise to obey them, 
and the first object of whose mission to parliament would be to repeal 
those oaths which you now take at that table, and admit the Catholics 
to sit here indiscriminately ? Such would be the representatives of 
three provinces out of four in the next parliament. What, then, 
would be the representatives in the parliament the next after? Would 
they have even the name or semblance of Protestants ? 

“I do not expect of the House of Commonsof Ireland that it should 
be wiser than any assembly in the world, but I only implore it, that 
it may not immortalize itself for its folly. If you, a Protestant House 
of Commons, mean to give up your power to the Catholics, do so; 
I shall acquiesce ;—but do it openly. It may be a magnanimous act 
—then, take the credit for your magnanimity; avow it to the wee 

world. 
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world, Many and great heroes have resigned the ensigns of their 
authority, and sunk into the vale of private station; kings have laid 
down their sceptres; you may depose yourselves,—do so; but say 
so, and let the world know that you are not ignorant of what you are 
about, and that it is a work of your free volition, and not of a fatuitous 
ignorance and imbecility. 

* But to show you the weakness of your situation, should you give 
the forty-shilling franchise to the Catholics, and how much weaker 
it will be than I have even yet stated it to be, consider this. The 
Catholies, I say, in every county in three provinces, will unite to 
choose representatives in their interest, in opposition to those in the 
Protestant interest, and this against the will of their iandlords. Now, 
how you will ask, can this be done? I will tell you. It is evident, 
in the first place, that the Catholics will be the majority of three pro- 
vinces out of the four, and that in any fair plan of reform, being the 
majority of freeholders, if they act together, they must return the re- 
presentatives for these three provinces. If they do this, they get a 
majority in the House of Commons; and a majority of the House 
of Commons in our constitution, we know, is everything ; that is, a 
majority of the House of Commons has the control over the supplies, 
and the supplies give them a control over other powers in the state, 
Here, then, is the prize to tempt the Catholics to unite in their suf- 
frages,—all the wealth, and all the power in the land. Will this 
produce no exertion? Will this make no men, or will it not make 
multitudes of men among them active and intriguing ? What, then, 
are men todo? Merely to tell them this; merely to tell them their 
situation, and say to them,—*t You are now the majority of electors, 
and you may therefore return the majority of the House of Commons, 
and if you do so, the Catholic interest is omnipotent; we only ask 
you to do what you did the other day; to meet in your chapels, and 
determine who should be the representatives of every county or dis- 
trict, as the reform may be.”” They may say,—“ Your landlords will 
want you to vote otherwise, but unite together this once, and we will 
soon put you out of the power of your landlords.” They may tell 
them; “ By uniting thus in the last summer to choose repre, 
sentatives to the Convention, you got relieved from the hearth-money- 
tax, and even got this very benefit of voting, which we now call on 
you to exercise; and from thence they may persuade them that 
if they unite again in the same way to choose their representatives to 
parliament they may be sure of obtaining still greater benefits. 

‘ They may talk to them of tithes, and even of rents, and at last 
proceed to talk to them of religion, and tell them, “if you will unite 
in your suffrages, your ancient religion which has been prostrated in 
the dust for a century, and humiliated and reviled, may once more 
raise its head and appear in all its pristine magnificence ; and after 
the wrongs of a century, you may now do an act of great justice to 
your priests, your altars, and your God, which shall shower down 
wealth and power upon you in this world, and eternal glory in the 
next,” * What 
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* What influence could a landlord use to countervail this? Yet all 
this, and much more, might be done to make them co-operate in their 
suffrages. Will you, then, after this, will you transfer such a power 
to men who are subject to such an influence? Will you be your own 
executioners, and commit this desperate suicide ? 

‘ Neither is it merely a surrender of power ; you cannot tell what 
use would be made of that power by those to whom you would sur- 
render it. One party thinks the Catholics are friends to high kingly 
government, and would, therefore, make them a counterpoise to the 
levellers; another party thinks they have caught the influence of 
French politics, and would co-operate with them in their democratical 
speculations. But the truth is, that no man knows, nor can any man 
make a well-founded conjecture, what would be the conduct of such 
a body of representatives ; nor even can they know, individually, what 
they might do themselves when they should be thus collected ;— 
whether they might not sink into servile compliance to preserve the 
ascendency which they had thus obtained, or whether they might not 
spread their depredations into all the widest excesses of democratic 
licentiousness. 

‘Is all this to be risked? Are we, living under the best constitu- 
tion that wisdom or accident has yet conferred upon man—in one of 
the finest islands,—and in a state, but the other day of the most rapid 
prosperity,—are we to risk all this? And for what ?—In order to 
give a liberty to the lower Catholics; and which, if they had, their 
best friends tell you they would only exercise as slaves. to their 
landlords.—Insanity !’—Full Report, &c. Dublin, 1793. pp. 165, &c. 

Insanity it was indeed ; but the madness by which Irish affairs 
have been ruled was not without method. The prescient sagacity 
of Sir Laurence Parsons was contemned. A compendious pro- 
cess of concession was held preferable to his wise counsels. A 
temporary convenience was purchased to the minister of the day,— 
a larger market, a more viclous competition was opened to some 
sordid proprietors of Irish acres ; and while, for present gain and 
ease, power was relinquished and agitation was encouraged, peace 
was spoken to and from doubting hearts, in assurances that Roman 
Catholics would become so satisfied by the facility given them for 
obtaining further advantage that they would be sure to make no 
use of it. ‘Ihe act was to be final, and would in no respect alter 
the relative position of the Roman Catholic and Protestant pro- 
prietary and people. 

Whether useful or not, it is curious to compare with the deli- 
berations and results of legislative wisdom, the proceedings of the 
men whom hasty politicians thought they were conciliating, or 
perhaps overreaching. ‘The Memoirs and the Journal of Wolfe 
‘Tone afford some very instructive occasions of comparison. ‘They 
often enable the reader to compare the designs with the pretexts 
of treason ; they show the contriver of noxious potions at work 
in 
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in his laboratory, mixing poisons, and they exhibit him then on the 
stage, vending his preparations as medicine ; they show that cla- 
morous protestations of loyalty were sent forth as the manifestoes 
of assemblies occupied in holding traitorous correspondence with 
a foreign enemy ; and they show, also, how decidedly opposed to 
the deductions of parliamentary wisdom, and to the views with 
which it granted important privileges, were the expectations, and 
views, and feelings, in which those privileges were received. ‘The 
following passage from the discussions of the Catholic Committee, 
as reported by Wolfe Tone, forms a remarkable commentary on 
the extracts we have given from the speech of Sir Laurence 
Parsons, and on the political discretion which rejected his ad- 
vice ;:— 


‘ Those who argued in the affirmative, stated that the people out of 
doors would disown them if they were, after bringing the question 
thus far prosperously, now to refuse purchasing a bill conveying such 
solid benefits at so cheap a price. That the minister did not say the 
Catholics were to acquiesce for ever under the measures intended, 
but only that the public mind should not be controlled; that every 
accession of strength enabled them the better to secure the remainder ; 
that what was now offered might be accepted, and under the terms 
of the stipulation, application might, in two or three years, be made 
for what was withheld ; that no man could deny that the present bill 
afforded substantial relief; that the members who might suffer by 
what was refused were very few in comparison with those who would 
be satisfied with what was granted; that, taking the bench as an 
example, few Catholic lawyers could be, even in point of standing, fit 
for that station in many years—long before which time, it was pre- 
sumed, all distinctions would be done away ; that, as to seats in par- 
liament, if all distinctions between the sects were at that moment 
abolished, no Catholic gentleman was prepared, by freeholders or 
otherwise, for an immediate contest; so that, in case of a general 
election, immediately, the Protestant gentry must come in without op- 
position ; but that a few years would alter this, and enable the Catho- 
lics to make their arrangements so as to engage in the contest on 
equal terms ;—that what was given by the bill, and particularly the 
right of elective franchise, was an infallible means of obtaining all 
that remained behind. It was again and again pressed, and relied on, 
that the people would not be with them who would reject it; and 
finally, it was asked, under those circumstances, were they prepared 
for the consequences of a refusal, that is, “« Were they ready to take 
the tented field? ”’—Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, vol. i. p. 25. 


The employment of arguments such as these, corroborated by 
so remarkable a coincidence, renders the opinion probable that, 
had England, in 1792, inverted the order of concession, the result 
might have been prosperous. Had a few Roman Catholic gen- 
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tlemen been introduced into parliament, the introduction of many 
into society might have followed ; they would have imbibed freely 
the sentiments of those with whom they freely associated; they 
would have felt all sectarian aims and principles put to shame, 
and would either have drawn up to them the people and liberalized 
the priesthood, or would have become so widely estranged from 
them in habit and belief, that they would have been absorbed into 
the mass of Protestantism, to which all sympathies attracted them. 
This, however, is mere matter of speculation, and of speculation 
which takes only one view of the case to be considered. But such, 
in truth, is the approved mode of viewing political matters in 
Ireland. A scheme of government, or legislation, or concession, 
is proposed, and adopted, and defeated. It is then discovered that, 
had a different method been adopted, success would have been 
ensured ; and it is forgotten in the latter, as it was in the former 
case, that either might have prospered had it been fully and fairly 
tried ; and that each is exposed to hostile and disturbing influences, 
which are not exerted or exposed until the occasion presents itself 
which seems to call for their appearance. 

Had privileges fallen on the gentry, it does not follow that con- 
trivances might not have been adopted to render the concession 
unprofitable, It might have been represented that eligibility to a 
seat in parliament was a mockery, unless the elective franchise 
were equally comprehensive ; and the agitation, commencing among 
the gentry, might have been conducted downwards with as sure 
effect as that with which the disturbed depths have, in modern 
times, propagated their commotions up to the surface of society. 

But whatever might have been the policy adopted in an imagi- 
nary case, the course pursued was ill adapted to the actual state 
of things. Power was bestowed on the poorer classes of Roman 
Catholics. Left to themselves they might have been merely the 
instruments through which power was rendered subsidiary to the 
views of the gentry. ‘They were not left to themselves. As soon 
as they could be useful to the purposes of their party, arrangements 
were devised to make their power available. The priesthood of 
their communion received instructions suited to the season; and, 
from the time when the elective franchise was conferred on forty- 
shilling freeholders, the character of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in Ireland began to experience a change, to adopt new 
maxims, and be guided by new advisers—until in the end the 
power of the people, and of those who advocated democratic prin- 
ciples, was the only power acknowledged. 

At the present day, however, endeavours to ascertain the cha- 
racter and tendency of past experiments in legislation are of little 
value, unless they assist in determining the course which it would 
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now be most prudent to follow. Without the forms, but with 
more than the confidence of an accredited ambassador, Mr. 
O’Connell, on behalf of his constituents, has expressed a willing- 
ness to postpone or give up the question of ‘ repeal,’ provided he 
obtain such measures as it shall please him to demand, or as he 
thinks necessary for securing to him the government of the muni- 
cipal corporations in Ireland, and the overthrow of the church 
establishment. It does not appear that his terms have been ac- 
cepted. At least, the House of Lords have modified the new 
reform bill into a shape somewhat different from that in which it 
was presented to them. Whether the alterations proposed and 
adopted in the upper house are calculated to defeat the purposes of 
those who framed the bill it would be rash to pronounce. The 
evil likely to arise out of the measure will not come so directly, 
or perhaps be of such magnitude, as if the municipal corporations 
had been given up to Mr. O’Connell, and he had won the prize 
which would have inevitably waited on his success, in an enlarge- 
ment of his party in the House of Commons to the amount of 
at least eighty members. ‘I’o that extent, had the party which 
Mr. O'Connell represents been successful, it could have imme- 
diately commanded the returns ; and none can entertain a doubt 
that well-directed efforts on the part of the more powerful body, 
their concert, and correspondence, and the confidence generated 
by’ success, brought to bear on desponding and discountenanced 
Protestants, would very speedily still further change the character 
of the Irish representation, until, perhaps, finally, it was all adverse 
to the maintenance of British connexion. 

It is not difficult to imagine the result, if there were one hun- 
dred Irish members in the House of Commons who acknowledged 
Mr. O’Connell as their leader. While parties continue to divide 
political power according to its present distribution, there can be 
no doubt that the interest and honour of the country would have 
2 most precarious dependence. Well may Mr. O'Connell consent 
to abandon the ‘ wild Irish cry’ for repeal, if he can thus provide 
himself the means of coming down at any time upon England 
with a force sufficient to extort from her a wilder and a piteous 
cry that he would release her and depart in peace. Far better 
would it be, dreadful as all must confess the alternative, to adjust 
articles of separation now, than, in the course of a few years, when 
some sudden emergency had arisen, and the power of the anti- 
Anglican party had been increased by concessions for which they 
are now contending, to have terms of repeal and independence 
dictated, such as should amply avenge the ‘ six centuries of mis- 
government.’ 

Let it not be supposed that we are insensible to the injury, 
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little short of ruin, which England must sustain, if separation were 
effected between countries which nature and necessity appear to 
have united. We have a painful and a plain forecast of the train 
of woes which would follow :—wanton aggression on the part of 
foreign powers—repeated experiments to discover where we were 
most vulnerable—the slights and wrongs which would be surely 
visited on a nation which had provoked the jealousy of all lands, 
and was protected against the common manifestations of jealousy 
by the notoriety of its power to maintain the reputation it had 
earned. We cannot be blind to the evidences which teach us that 
on all sides there would be a forwardness to put the courage of 
England to the test, and to bow down her spirit, if it were per- 
mitted to cherish the expectation that her strength had been 
broken. But with all these forebodings at our heart, we cannot 
be shaken from the conviction that it would be better to run the 
risk of all difficulties and perils, and adjust now the terms of dis- 
comfiture and weakness,—better openly to confess that England 
has descended from the post which she had once gloriously oc- 
cupied, and that she is no longer ‘ the champion,’—than that 
she should, in order to preserve the appearance of strength, 
give up powers which place her at the mercy of circumstances, or 
caprice, or passion,—powers which, in fact, will enable a hostile 
party to declare, in the hour of sorest trouble, that strength has 
gone from her. Ina word, we look upon a compact such as has 
been proposed with respect to the municipal corporations as 
neither less nor more than giving up to Mr. O’Connell’s party the 
power to establish the independence of Ireland, in return for which 
surrender that party lends Great Britain permission to use, for a 
period of uncertain duration, the style and title to which she has 
been accustomed, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

This matter is too plain to admit of being argued. Give Mr. 
O’Connell the corporations, with their municipal powers—their 
‘normal schools of agitation’—their police and finance—their 
habits of correspondence and discipline,—give him the prepon- 
derating power which would thus be secured to him in Parlia- 
ment—render effectual for him the plan he has devised of assem- 
bling his members in Dublin, and instructing them in conclave, be- 
fore the opening of every parliamentary campaigu ;—and having 
given him this, deny him anything he pleases to demand—who is 
so weak as to doubt that, at the moment when desertion is most 
fatal—an Irish parliament will again be assembled in Dublin, that 
protests will be entered against the measures of the imperial legis- 
lature, and that the eriemies of England will be encouraged, and 
those who love her glory. embarrassed and dispirited, by anticipa- 
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tions of a shock and separation of which the consequences would 
be most disastrous? How much would be surrendered in order to 
prevent a collision? How much would be dared from reliance on 
the dread of it? Assuredly to give power to any party to ruin Eng- 
land, in an expectation that thus you may mitigate the will to do 
her harm, is not wisdom of that kind by which she has acquired, 
or has so long retained, her greatness. 

We are free, however, to confess, that the question of muni- 
cipal reform in Ireland has not been fully and fairly discussed in 
either House of Parliament. One party insists on its right to 
demand for Ireland a measure similar to that which has been 
adopted for England. Opponents reply, that the circumstances 
of the two countries are such as to require measures which shall 
be essentially different. What are these circumstances? What 
constitutes their diversity? Is the principle which discriminates 
them one which may not be changed? Are the distinctions of a 
character which might disappear under the operation of ameliorat- 
ing influences? These are questions which we should wish to 
have found thought worthy of attention, and to which we should 
very earnestly desire an answer. The corporations, cry out the 
Conservative members, must be destroyed, else they will become 
the exclusive possession of Roman Catholics. Why should they 
not? cry out some of the bolder promoters of the movement. 
Why should not the ‘ Catholics,’ who are so much more nume- 
rous than the Protestants, have the full benefit of their numbers, 
and retaliate on their rivals the exclusion from which they had 
themselves so long been sufferers? Why, they say, will England 
rather raise up a subject of contention between herself and the 
Irish Roman Catholics, than give them the triumph which they 
claim over the more limited numbers of the Protestants? These 
are questions which, we confess, seem to us to deserve an answer, 
and which, we are persuaded, nothing but those anomalies arising 
out of the condition of Ireland, to which we have already adverted, 
prevented Conservative members in both Houses of Parliament 
from noticing as they deserved. 

The question whether England is called upon to interpose in 
the domestic conflicts in Ireland, so as to prevent Protestants 
from being deprived of the power to which property entitles them, 
may be considered in two points of view—is England bound by 
any honourable engagement ?—is it for her interest to interfere ? 
Into the former consideration we do not enter. The history 
of the legislative union, the responsibility which Great Britain 
has since incurred by the repeal of penal disabilities affecting 
Roman Catholics, by the Reform Act, the Jury Bill, and the long 
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etcetera of measures which have materially changed the relative 
condition of Protestants and Roman Catholics in Ireland, require 
on our part little notice. The other question—is it for the inte- 
rest of Great Britain to maintain a Protestant power in Ireland ? 
—may even yet repay a brief consideration. 

It has been abundantly proved that Roman Catholics in Ireland 
are, for all political purposes, under the control of their priests, 
and are wielded by these reverend agitators for the detriment of 
the friends of British connexion. It is remembered that, when 
declarations favourable to the principle of a legislative union were 
circulated through the country—when it was supposed Roman 
Catholics would gladly prove their gratitude at so easy a rate as 
subscription to a document, which, seemingly, was devised for 
their personal advantage, the priests declined to sign. ‘Too many 
demonstrations have since been made on their part to allow of an 
idea that, although they would not openly defend the political 
principle involved in the legislative union, they were at heart 
favourable to it. It is remembered—indeed none who have taken 
any interest in Irish affairs can have forgotten the circumstance— 
that, immediately after the great measure of 1829, the bishops 
and clergy of the Church of Rome in Ireland renounced all inte- 
rest in party contentions ; and, in some instances, formally with- 
drew from the arena of political life. Dr. Doyle’s memorable 
letter was much vaunted at the time as proving the wisdom and 
the happy effects of concession. ‘Times soon changed, and tem- 
pers were discovered. Lord Grey came into power. The Reform 
Bill came in sight, and the Romish priests, omens of the approach- 
ing storm, came forth from temporary retreat, and resumed the 
activities in which it had become free and favourable for them to 
engage. None of the advocates of their party have denied their 
passionate and enterprising efforts to win political victory. It 
has, indeed, been urged, that Protestant clergy have assisted 
in the endeavours by which the Conservative party strove to obtain 
its due share of power in the legislature. It has been urged, but 
with so obvious unfairness as not to have been thought worthy of 
contradiction or rebuke, that the proceedings of Romish priests are 
justified, because Protestant clergy have not been supine or indif- 
ferent. No member of Parliament has condescended to notice 
this flippant sophism, or to reprove the adventurers who were not 
ashamed to hazard the employment of it. The exertions of 
Romish priests have been reprehended, not because their object 
was political merely, but because they were of a censurable cha- 
racter. ‘The exertions of the Romish priests were blamed, be- 
cause they were without justification either in the motives which 
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incited them or in their own nature. The Romish priests had 
obtained, as they declared, all the objects of their desire. ‘That 
they had no design to possess themselves of the church revenues, 
that they had no hostility to them, and no feeling that they were 
based in injustice, was evidenced in their solemn oath to maintain 
all property (ecclesiastical not excluded), and their abjuration of 
any intention to subvert or injure the church establishment, It 
was after swearing this oath—it was in opposition to this esta- 
blishment—they came back again to the tumult of political con- 
tention. Under what circumstances did Protestant clergy take 
part in public affairs? It is needless to answer. The benevo- 
lence of England has in part given the reply. The inability of 
the British government to vindicate the law—the rules of Life- 
assurance companies complete the distressing answer. In a word, 
the Romish priests engaged themselves in a political enterprise, 
of which one object seemed to be the extinction of the Protestant 
Church—the destruction of Protestant ministers. Is it necessary to 
defend these cruelly persecuted men from a charge advanced by 
individuals who conduct the war against them, amounting to thus 
much, that they have not been contented to perish in silence ? 

But this is an imperfect statement. ‘The Romish priests are 
accused not merely for exercising the privileges of citizens, but for 
abusing what they term spiritual authority to promote the ends 
of their party. It is not because their activity is political, but 
because it is in its nature censurable, that they are condemued. Let 
it be shown that Protestant clergy have had recourse to any base 
arts, to fraud or force or hypocrisy, and even the sore straits in 
which they are placed shall not excuse them. What can excuse 
priests of the Roman Church for such practices as these ?—We 
quote from ‘ ‘I'he Policy of Reducing the Established Church, 
&c., by J. C. Colquhoun, Esq.’ The cases stated in his text are 
found in Parliamentary Reports, principally in that of the < Inti- 
midation Committee,’ and references are given by him to the 
number of each answer cited.— 

‘ Priest Falvery threatened that he would neither baptize, nor 
christen, nor perform the rites of the church to a man named Connor, 
who had promised to vote for the Knight of Kerry, (11,852.) Father 
Walsh said at Borris chapel, “ that any one who voted for Kavanagh 
and Bruen should be refused all religious rites, and so run the risk of 
everlasting punishment,” (11,094.) Father John O’Sullivan said at 
the altar, ‘* that any one who would vote for the Knight of Kerry he 
would not prepare him for death, but he would let him die like a beast; 
neither would he baptize his children.” (11,990.) He told them 
“they would be under moral excommunication ; he yowed to heaven 
he would look upon that person who would become an apostate to his 
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religion in a milder light than he would that traitor who would vote 
for the Knight of Kerry.” (12,013.) In every chapel in County 
Kerry, except three, the priests warned the people to vote for the 
popular candidate, on pain of being held as enemies to their religion. 
(4659.) In County Carlow, Bishop Nolan addressed a circular to 
his clergy, calling on them to exert themselves in behalf of the 
Catholic candidates. (5050 and 11,587.) At Clonmel one of the 
priests went to an elector and asked him, “* Would he not vote for 
his God and his religion—would he not vote for his priest, who on 
his death-bed would administer to him the rites of his church?” 
(5277.) In County Waterford Bishop Abraham encouraged his clergy 
to promote the opposition to the Protestant candidates. (5347-8.) 
At Cashel the priest threatened Mr. Pennefather’s tenants ‘ with 
the deprivation of the rites of their religion; that he would melt 
them off the face of the earth; that he would put the sickness on 
them; that they should not dare to vote as they liked, but as he 
liked ; that if they did the grass should grow at their door,’ wiping 
his boots there at the same time. (5451.) At Clonmel, “‘ not only,” 
says Mr. Willcock, “ did the priests of the town interfere, but all 
the priests from the adjacent parishes; one of them stated that he 
would turn any of his flock who voted for Mr. Bagwell into a ser- 
pent.” (5525.) ‘In Meath, Monaghan, and Louth,” says Mr. 
Mullen, an agitator, “‘ the Roman Catholic priests were members of 
the political clubs.”” ($450.) Mr. Lalor tells us that he was in the 
habit of addressing the people in the chapel-yard on Sunday, accom- 
panied by the priest. (p. 329.) In County Carlow, at the hustings, 
** every priest in the county,” says a witness, “ was collected; as the 
electors did not know Mr. Wallace, they would point their attention 
to him, and to the placard mentioning his name and Blackney; and 
I have seen many of them in the booths, making unseemly gestures 
towards those who voted against them. On many occasions the 
deputy-sheriff threatened to call the attention of the sheriff to their 
conduct in the booths.” (11,161.) Father Maher sent for Mrs. 
Burgess to the vestry-room in the chapel, and there used all his spi- 
ritual power to induce her to work upon her husband (a Protestant) 
to make him vote for Mr. Vigors. This is stated by Mr. Burgess, in 
a letter to the Roman Catholic Bishop Nolan, who did not condemn 
Father Maher. (p. 642.) Priest Kehoe addressed the people from 
the altar of his chapel; said every man who did not vote with them 
he should denounce “ as a renegade and apostate ;” held up one who 
voted against them as a “hypocritical apostate seduced by Satan, 
who had bartered his soul, his country, and his God for money ; told 
them not to do this, but to be true to their souls, their country, and 
their God.” (11,315.) ‘ In Carlow, the Roman Catholic priests of 
each parish brought in the freeholders in procession.” (11,456.) 

‘“ Whatever the priest says from the altar,” says an intelligent 
witness (5540), “ is attended to with the utmost respect by the lower 
orders of Roman Catholics, The priest stands there clothed with 
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spiritual authority, backed by his spiritual penalties. He speaks from 
the altar as from his judgment-seat, and he speaks to a submissive 
audience. We observe the use made of this engine of power not 
ouce, but habitually over Ireland.” 

‘ Speaker Onslow’s threat to a refractory member of the House of 
Commons was, ‘‘ If you don’t obey I will name you, Sir.’ On being 
asked what would happen if he named the member, he said, “‘ Heaven 
knows.” ‘The priest’s threat is, “ J will mark you;” what results 
from that marking, Heaven, indeed, knows ; but man also knows fear- 
fully, and to his cost. I shall give proofs that this was the usual 
threat against all who disobeyed the priests, and I shall show the 
effects of that threat.’ 

Mr. Colquhoun has redeemed this promise in the sequel of a 
tract which ought to be in the hands of all who desire to know the 
state of Ireland. Is conduct such as it describes, on evidence, be 
it observed, all unsuspicious, well sifted, and taken from parlia- 
mentary reports, to be looked upon without feelings of reprobation 
and alarm ? But this is a question we need not ask. ‘The conduct 
of Romish priests has been observed and commented on in a spirit 
which proves that it has startled even the supine and the strongly 
prejudiced. It has not, however, yet received that discriminative 
consideration to which alone it can yield useful instruction. 

The question is yet to be not merely decided but proposed, 
whether the extravagancies and irregularities of the Irish priests 
are ascribable to the anomaly of their position, or to the influence 
of a system which is not likely to be ameliorated. Are they ac- 
cidental, or is the principle which produces them essential ? 
Would the Romish priests become the friends of good order if 
they were conciliated by establishing their religion ; or, would they 
employ the advantages of a more favourable position to the same 
purposes, as they have uniformly hitherto dedicated all facilities 
conceded to them for enlarging their dominion? ‘These are grave 
questions. We have little hope that they will be proposed, until 
it is found, by fatal experience, that a false answer has been pre- 
supposed. We have faint hope that our legislature, rather than 
be guilty of the indelicacy of proposing such inquiries, will not 
commit the sin and the indiscretion of acting as if they had had an 
answer, and will not assume an answer erroneous and mischievous. 
We shall, at all events, acquit our conscience, and, by offering 
some brief remarks on the character and condition of the Romish 
priesthood in Ireland, will endeavour to assist those who may be 
disposed to pause before determining a question on which such 
mighty consequences may be dependent. 

It has been observed by Bishop Jebb, in his most interesting 
Memoir of Dr. Phelan’s Life, that the aspirations after — 
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office cherished in the hearts of the humbler classes in Ireland 
are not altogether religious, but arise, in many cases, out of a 
sense of disparity between the condition and the claims of what are 
called ‘ the ancient gentry’ of the land. The peasantry in many 
instances retain traditionary remembrances of the station from 
which they have descended, and their children are frequently des- 
tined for the priesthood, as being the solitary avenue through which 
they can hope to emerge from humble life into a condition more 
consonant to their ambition than their estate. Thus, the moving 
cause which launches the young student on his theological course 
of study is mingled with a sense of British cruelty and injustice. 
His ancestors have been wronged, and his family brought low; 
the attendant remembrances may naturally be supposed to impart 
bitterness even to his hopes of winning his way back to power and 
distinction. It would appear as if the influence of such thoughts is 
well understood by those who can turn them to most account, In 
that Memoir of Bishop Jebb to which we have already adverted 
there is mention of the effect which an allusion to such topics 
produced upon the sensitive mind of Dr. Phelan. When very 
young, (but even when very young the inquisitiveness of a mind 
like his must have caused trouble and anxiety to his sacerdotal 
instructors,) he was conducted by a friar to a point of view from 
which a fair and fertile country spread out in great beauty before 
him. ‘ Look,’ said the friar, ‘look out to the distance, and look 
around you,—all you can see is yours.’ ‘ For the moment,’ said the 
subject of this treacherous experiment, ‘I was a rebel.’ ‘Thus, it 
may be, in various instances, hatred to the British government is 
made to pre-occupy young hearts against the captivations of the 
Protestant religion. It would be difficult to answer, and perhaps 
impossible to prevent, a recurrence of questions indicating theolo- 
gical doubt, but if the mind can be diverted by political disatfec- 
tion, the interest of spiritual topics may decline, and by depriving 
England of her subject Rome may retain her slave. 

With, very probably, feelings of discontent and disaffection of 
this character, the candidate for orders enters upon his preparatory 
studies. In many, perhaps in most instances, he removes from the 
parental roof in order to seek opportunities of instruction, Some 
are so favourably circumstanced that they may indulge in the 
dignity of being admitted as boarders in public schools, but the 
majority prosecute their studies as day-scholars, and frequently 
find lodging at a considerable distance from their own homes, in the 
neighbourhood of the school they prefer. It is necessary only to 
remember the present condition of Ireland,—the wide-spread con- 
spiracy,—the systematic and incessant repetitions of disorder and 
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outrage,—to feel persuaded that, wherever the student is domici- 
liated he is exposed to danger, which demands the vigilance of 
parental affection and alarm. 

While in this probationary state, he is looking up for the patron- 
age of the benefactor who is to grant him a nomination to May- 
nooth. He has entered on his studies in faith, perhaps, that he 
may procure such a friend, or in reliance on a promise that his 
claims shall not be neglected. But there is uncertainty in the 
matter, and it often happens that several aspirants are in a state of 
clientage to the same patron, and that by a proper management 
of the one prize he holds at his disposal, he retains many in 
his service obedient to all his commands. The various oflices 
to which young men so circumstanced may be put, in the de- 
partments of espionage or finance, what skill they may acquire 
in the arts by which revenue is raised, what discoveries they may 
make by which priestly rule shall be confirmed or extended, it 
seems unnecessary to detail,—they may be left to the imagi- 
nation. We will suppose this probationary condition ended, The 
young aspirant has been approved and rewarded ; he has obtained 
his nomination for Maynooth. . 

It appears that each student, at entrance into that seminary, is 
required to make a declaration, we believe on oath, that he is not 
a member of any secret society.* ‘This is looked upon as sufli- 
cient security for the soundness of his political morals. But the 
mere formal admission into, or exclusion from, a society is a matter 
of but little moment. There is the participation of sympathy as 
well as of convention; and the inmate of a house where Whitefeet or 
Blackfeet or Ribbonmen congregate, may, without being required 
to take any one of their oaths, imbibe, if he has had a predisposition 
for such inoculation, all the virulence of their sentiments. Let us 





* * Rev. Michael Montague.—Can you state whether the provisions of the statute 
which requires the oath of allegiance to be taken by the professors and students of 
the hous¢ are strictly complied with ?—That statute is complied with by the profes- 
sors who come from the continent in a short time after their appointment, and by 
the students at the next quarter-sessions after coming to College, They generally 
arrive in September, and comply with that statute at the quarter-sessions held in 
Maynooth in the beginning of the following January, They cannot comply with it 
sooner without considerable inconvenience, 

‘ They take the oath at the ensuing quarter-sessions ?—It is possible that some 
may not take the oath at the next quurter-sessions. The sessions are held during 
the Christmas vacation; and some of the Dublin students who go home during 
that vacation, either take the oath in Dublin, or afterwards in Maynooth the follow- 
ing year. I know no student there who has not complied with the statute.’— 
Maynooth Inquiry, p. 111. 

Thus, according to the difficulties of the case, three or six months may intervene 
between the entrance of the student into the Royal College of Maynooth and his 
swearing allegiance to the sovereign. The circumstances which explain and vitiate 
an oath are not suddenly comprehended. * Nemo repenté.’ 
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suppose, then, the young man who, when a boy, and under his 
father’s roof, had been taught to think himself and his ancestors 
cruelly wronged, and the reign of England unjust; who had then, 
perhaps, his awakened discontent sharpened by an infusion of more 
vindictive sentiment, and deepened by a more enlarged acquaint- 
ance with powers collecting on his side;—let us suppose him 
taken away from the associations he had formed during his studies 
to win the priest’s favour, and to learn the people’s plans and 
dispositions,—and to master the requisite portion of ‘ the huma- 
nities,’ and transferred to Maynooth ;—is the system to which he 
is introduced in that seminary calculated to correct the irregula- 
rities of his preceding life, and to complete a virtuous education ? 

We are very much disposed to believe that the most sanguine 
and the most superficial of our politicians will now admit that the 
establishment of Maynooth must rank among our legislative delin- 
quencies. It was instituted with a view to protect the clergy who 
should minister to Irish Roman Catholics from influences which, 
in continental seminaries, might impair their loyalty ; its effect has 
been to subject them to the more alienating influences with which 
the moral atmosphere of their own country was and is saturated. It 
was instituted in a hope of conciliating Roman Catholics; it has 
proved a new source of irritation. It was instituted in 2 hope that 
the studies of Romish priests might become liberalized; it enu- 
merates in the foreground of its works of instruction, Delahogue 
de Ecclesia, and the Secunda Secundz of the ‘ Angelic Doctor ;’ 
it assigns an honoured place in its ‘ most frequented crypts’ to 
Burgh’s ‘ Hibernia Dominicana,’ and the ‘ Complete Theology of 
Dens.’ Every expectation entertained respecting this College has 
been disappointed : every expectation deserved to meet disappoint- 
ment. The purposes of the parties engaged in the establishment 
of the seminary were not fair or open. They experienced only 
their natural fate when they ended in confusion. The following 
passage from an admirable speech of Mr. Colquhoun is pregnant 
with instruction :— 

‘It may be laid down as a fact, which the history of Ireland in the 
pages, not of a Protestant, but of the Roman Catholic historian, Plow- 
den, will establish, that the Roman Catholic bishops never issued a 
manifesto of loyalty, except when they had some political end to com- 
pass, or when they wished to cover some secret treason against Eng- 
land, which was not ripe for explosion. Of this I shall give you fur- 
ther proof, but in the meantime I beg you to note the conduct of Dr. 
Troy and his brother bishops in 1793. Besides these two manifestos, 
however, Dr. Troy issued a third that year—an address to the Defend- 
ers. The Defenders were, in that period, the same class of confe- 
deracies, secret and murderous confederacies, which have passed since 
under the different names of Ribbonmen, Rockites, Whitefeet, and 
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Whiteboys. They were all exclasively Roman Catholics. They all 
took an oath to destroy the Protestant and support the Romish Church, 
and they were all in secret connexion with the priesthood. Their 
common work, except when some combined movement of treason was 
on foot, was, and is, robbery, murder, and pillage; but they were, 
and are, always ready to enter into any general scheme of rebellion, 
which of course presents to them a wider field for destruction. At 
this time the Roman Catholic committee, at Mr. Tone’s suggestion, 
proposed a general plan of treason, which was to unite the disaf- 
fected among the Protestants as well as the Roman Catholics, This 
Mr. Tone called the Union of the United Irishmen. The designs of 
this union he states in his journal with the utmost frankness. Vio- 
lence, alliance with France, a general rising, were the means; the 
ends were to murder all the aristocracy (that he thought must follow), 
to confiscate all the property, both landed and mercantile, of the Pro- 
testants, to root out the Protestants frum the country, and to establish 
a republic, with, at the same time, a strong military force; a repub- 
lican alliance with the Directory of France, and a war with England. 
It was desirable, then, for the purposes of this union, to efface the 
exclusive character of the societies of Defenders, and to draw them 
into this new confederacy of the United Irishmen. Dr. Troy’s pen, 
therefore, was resorted to, and in 1793 he published his address to the 
Defenders, conjuring them to dissolve. The Defenders were most 
obedient. Defenderism melted away over the face of the country, 
The English government, who knew nothing of the secret movement, 
were delighted, and looked on Dr. Troy as the most loyal of men, 
In the meanwhile the Defenders only passed into the deeper conspi- 
racy of the United Irishmen, and Dr. M‘Nevin tells us that “ the 
Roman Catholic clergy warmly embraced and became active members 
of the union.” One of them, indeed, who took rather too active a 
part, J. Coigley, was hanged for treasonable correspondence with 
France. The person—I here come to a remarkable fact as connected 
with Maynooth—the person who recommended the bishops and priests 
to enter into this active association with the United Irishmen, was the 
very person whom Mr. Pitt made his channel of communication with 
the Roman Catholic bishops; who was sent over, as Dr. M‘Nevin 
says, “ to organize and frame the plan of education at Maynooth ;” 
and who was so much trusted by Mr. Pitt, that he was appointed First 
President of Maynooth. Yet this man, Dr. Hussey, was the first to 
recommend the bishops to join heart and hand with the Roman Catho- 
lie committee: or, to use Mr. Sheil’s words in a speech at the Roman 
Catholic Association, “ he was the first lo trace the progress of that 
spirit which has pursued the rapid course which he daringly pointed 
out,” The Union, then, as I have said, spread rapidly over Ireland ; 
the conspiracy thickened and advanced ; Ulster was organized, Lein- 
ster and Connaught. ‘ Munster alone,” says Mr. Wyse, “ had not 
been accomplished, and 100,000 men were ready to rise in arms ; the 
peasantry were gained—the militia had been seduced; all that a 
maine 
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mained was to gain the Roman Catholic soldiery.” At this time Dr. 
Hussey was moved from the sedentary mischief of his station at May- 
nooth to the more active post of Bishop of Waterford; and the first 
thing which Dr. Hussey does is to publish an address to his priests, 
instigating them to inflame their people against the Protestants, and 
to use means to seduce the Roman Catholic soldiers from their alle- 
giance to the king, by reminding them of their superior allegiance to 
their Church. At this moment, when the plans were all laid—when 
the train was scattered over all Ireland, and it only wanted the touch 
for the explosion, Dr. Hussey uttered a remarkable sentence. I will 
give it you in the words of Mr. Sheil: speaking of Dr. Hussey, he 
says, “ * The rock is loosened from the mountain’s brow,’ was a sen- 
tence of his that attracted universal notice at the period when the 
nation stood on the verge of those sanguinary events which followed.” 
For several years Dr. Hussey and his brother bishops had been 
working by every art to wrench the affections of the Irish from 
England, and to prepare them for rebellion; and now that the catas- 
trophe was near, Dr. Hussey comes forward with that prophetic sen- 
tence which Mr. Sheil announces. But still, though the catastrophe 
was approaching, it was necessary to conceal it, and, true to their 
system, the priests again come forward to blind the government; and 
in the beginning of 1798, the very year of the rebellion, when the 
materials were all laid, and the train was about to be fired (you will 
find this fact in Plowden), out comes a loyal address from almost 
every parish in Ireland, expressive of the attachment of the Catholics 
to Great Britain; and this address was signed by the priest of every 
parish. Then follows the rebellion.’ 

Mr. Shiel’s notice of Dr. Hussey, to which Mr. Colquhoun 
alludes, contains a most remarkable reference to the judgment 
pronounced by Cumberland on the character of that eminent 
divine. Mr. Cumberland had opportunities of forming a correct 
opinion of his dispositions in the intercourse to which the circum- 
stances of his residence at Madrid afforded frequent occasion. 
‘ When Spain joined France,’ Charles Butler informs us, ‘ during 
the American war, Dr. Hussey was chaplain to the Spanish em- 
bassy. ‘The Spanish ambassador quitted England on a sudden ; 
and left some unsettled concerns to the doctor’s management. 
This circumstance occasioned communications between him and 
the ministers, and these availed themselves of the intercourse to set 
on foot, through him, a negociation to detach the court of Spain 
from the French alliance. In order to effect this, the docior, at 
the desire of the ministry, made two journeys to Madrid. The 
negociation indeed failed, but the ministers were satisfied with his 
conduct.’ ‘ The establishment of Maynooth college,’ Mr. Butler 
also affirms, ‘ was principally due’ to Dr. Hussey, who ‘ was 
appointed its first President.’ He was, we believe, but two years 
engaged in the duties of the important trust thus confided to him, 

before 
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before he was promoted to a bishopric. How his educational 
labours were conducted may perhaps be inferred from the fact, 
that when his successor at Maynooth, Dr. Flood, in the year 
1797 or 1798, at the direction of government, proposed to admi- 
nister an oath to the students, in which they should declare that 
they were not members of a treasonable society, eighteen left the 
institution rather than take the oath. In 1795, the number of 
students was fifty; it was augmented afterwards, but not to such 
an extent as that eighteen was not rather too large a proportion to 
have shrunk from such a declaration. We cannot, of course, un- 
dertake to say what number may have understood the art to re- 
concile engagements to the United Irish or Defender Society with 
the official disclaimer which Government demanded. But all this 
leads us rather from that character of Dr. Hussey sketched by 
Cumberland, to which Mr. Shiel has so significantly alluded. 
‘ Dr. Hussey,’ Cumberland says, ‘ did not exactly want to stir up 
petty insurrections in his native country of Ireland ; but to head 
a revolution that should overturn the church established, and 
enthrone himself primate in the Cathedral of Armagh, would have 
been his highest glory and supreme felicity ; and, in truth, he was 
a man, by talents, nerves, ambition, and intrepidity, fitted for the 
boldest enterprize.’ 

Such was the individual who, as Mr. Shiel exultingly proclaims, 
‘traced out’ for the Romish priests and people in Ireland ‘ the 
course which they have since pursued.’ Such is the character to 
which the eloquent and learned gentleman directed attention, 
when he challenged praises for the right reverend traitor, and en- 
couraged hope in his predictions. 

It is difficult to repress a feeling of indignation and amazement 
while reflecting on such a disclosure as this, and on the apathy 
with which the statesmen of England have regarded it. The edu- 
cation of Romish priests is provided for at the public expense. It 
is confided to the care of an individual whose highest ambition it 
would be to organise and carry into effect an extended rebellion, 
The college over which he is appointed to preside gives speedy 
proofs that the instructions he communicated were not unpro- 
titable or unproductive. The state of Ireland and the conduct of 
the Romish clergy at this moment, even without the decisive testi- 
mony of Mr. Shiel’s annotation, leave it impossible for a reflecting 
mind to doubt that Dr. Hussey, when he left Maynooth, left an 
ample portion of his spirit behind him ; and yet England continues 
to uphold and maintain the evil, and no man in either House of 
Parliament has called for a full and deliberate investigation into 
the system which was planned by one against whom, as a contriver 
of treason, England was warned in times past, and on whose con- 
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trivances and plans the revolutionary party in Ireland are at this 
day boastfully taught to place entire reliance. Had Niebuhr re- 
flected on a state of things like this, he would have spared himself 
some of his objections against the veracity of the Roman historian. 
When Mr. Shiel can direct the Irish people to delight themselves 
in Cumberland’s character of Dr. Hussey, and England remains 
uninstructed and indifferent, it is not difficult to believe that Roman 
soldiers may have shouted across the drowsy camp of their enemies, 
and left its sluggards unawakened. 

And yet we cannot altogether acquiesce in the persuasion that 
warnings like those which the Bishop of Exeter has addressed to 
the nation, illustrated as they have been by the fearful aspect of 
the times, can be suffered to pass unheeded into forgetfulness. It 
is a most criminal liberality which dictates the sentiments now 
called popular in England. Revolution puts on the mask of a false 
religion, and, so long as it appears in this affectation of disguise, it 
may dispose its combustibles without let or hindrance. A disci- 
pline sensual and devilish is contrived for the debasement of human 
minds, and it is free to insinuate into the most innocent hearts 
pollutions unutterable, into the tenderest natures principles of the 
most cruel intolerance, into all impurity, treachery, treason; and 
because the name of religion is abused to cover these enormities, 
the discipline for evil is left unwatched, unrestricted. And further, 
when the secret iniquities of the Romish church have been brought 
to light—when the nation is warned against influences which 
threaten public security, and operate to the destruction of those 
* moral sentiments on which all the dependance of public and private 
justice is placed—when parents, husbands, friends, are warned that 
the priests, who are to acquire boundless confidence over those in 
whom they are most tenderly interested, are men who have been 
prepared for their delicate office in studies more polluting than 
the abominations which were depicted in the shameless caves of 
Capree—with one voice the liberal politicians cry out, that it is 
wrong to make such inconvenient disclosures—that Romanism is 
religion—and that the iniquities it recommends and practises are 
privileged. 

We will not allow ourselves to believe that, under such a pre- 
text, the careful inquiry for which events call out can long be 
denied. It is very proper to affirm that religion is too sacred a 
thing to be subjected to rude and profane investigations. But it 
is always assumed that religion, however diversified in outward 
forms, however discriminated by peculiar modifications of belief, 
lends a solemn and effectual sanction to the precept that God is 
to be worshipped in holiness, and that man is to be regarded with 
sentiments of affection and good-will. It is from an nee 
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of doing injury to the feelings of pure devotion, or humane affec- 
tion, by scrutinizing indiscreetly the principles which secure theit 
permanence, that wise men abstain from investigating the pecu- 
liarities of religious opinion. But when it is said that, under the 
cloak of religion, monstrous vices are taught—when it is said that 
religion is only a form of treason—when it is said that profligacy 
the most disgusting, malignity the most intolerant, are the prevail- 
ing and animating spirits by which a system misnamed religion 
strives to acquire an ascendency over hearts,—it is the duty of every 
man who desires well to his country and his kind to call for inquiry 
—it is the duty of every man who possesses power in the legisla- 
ture to assist him in procuring it. 

Such charges have been made against the Church of Rome. 
They have not been wantonly preferred or lightly supported. The 
testimonies on which their truth is based are testimonies which 
Rome herself has supplied. ‘The corroborations they have re- 
ceived are from the reluctant confession of the Church of Rome 
herself, or from her embarrassed and humiliating silence. Advo- 
cates of that church have made in this country an unsuccessful 
effort to refute charges brought against her priests in another; but 
as to what she has been doing and teaching in Ireland, ‘ tacent— 
clamant.’ Is it true that intolerant and seditious and obscene 
books form the study of Romish priesjs? The state has a right 
to ascertain—the people should be instructed. Pagan Rome 
inquired into the profligacy of Bacchanalian orgies, and checked 
the plague. Even Papal Rome, in better days, exerted herself to 
correct the evils produced by the propagation of corrupting prin- 
ciples. It is not creditable to England that such reports as have 
been spread respecting the Church of Rome in lreland should not 
awaken her attention. It is the less creditable, inasmuch as Rome 
has found it her most eligible course to remain silent under accu- 
sation. The church with which England has entered into any 
species of relation should be in morals beyond attaint. If the 
charges against Romish doctrine are mere aspersions, they should 
be examined and wiped away; if Rome does not offer evidence 
of their falsehood, the state which owes protection to its subjects 
is bound to secure them against the most formidable of all dangers. 
But we return to our subject. 

Prepared by a training of habits and associations such as we 
have described, the Roman Catholic students in divinity enter into 
a college instituted under such auspices,—and imbued with such a 
spirit,—as from the character of its first promoters it is reasonable 
to apprehend. They leave its walls to return to the localities 
of their early lives, and to exercise sacerdotal functions, perhaps, 
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among the parties who had in former times reposed in them dan- 
gerous confidences, 

It is part of the system or the tactique of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland, that the priests are located in the diocese, and often in 
the neighbourhood, where they have been born. ‘They are by 
birth ‘ subjects’ to their diocesan, are sent as his subjects to the 
place of their collegiate education, and return to incur the two- 
fold obligation devolving on those who are subjects by birth and 
by professional engagements. The policy of this system has 
been questioned. It has been said that, if priests came from a 
distance, their admonitions would have greater weight than when 
coming from persons whose fathers and brothers the people knew. 
The objection is not valid. Many great advantages attend on this 
system of domestic appointment, and inasmuch as towns and 
places of public resort are objects of special consideration, the in- 
conveniences are rather specious than real. It is true that gentry 
of the Roman Catholic communion have murmured and remon- 
strated against the elevation to the episcopal rank of one whom 
they regarded from the habits of his early life unfitted for high sta- 
tion. But the people saw one of their order thus elevated—one, 
too, it may be, whom they thought only restored to the condition 
which, in right of ancestry, belonged to him, and they were not 
less favourably disposed to submit to his commands, Advantages, 
if religion was only a collateral subject of attention, great and 
manifold, result from the policy according to which the priests 
dwell with their own people. The college education only inter- 
rupts, it does not break the confidences of early life. People and 
priest know each other; they have mutual guarantees for mutual 
dependance: their interests, their affections, their animosities, 
have the same object and direction: they are one party, suscep- 
tible to the same influences from recollections of antiquity, and 
freed from all difficulties in taking counsel together, and framing 
plans by which ancient things may be restored. 

Here we pause ; although the question perpetually recurs, what 
is to be done? We are told, that if English institutions are applied 
without any change to the state of Ireland, the people of that 
country will be left at peace by the agitator, and will be con- 
tented with their condition. We ask in reply, is their condition 
good, are their agitators honest? We ask, have they been so 
taught as that they entertain no more extravagant ambitions than 
sober competence can gratify? Have their agitators manifested 
such dispositions, or become so secured in the objects of their 
desire, that from their hearts or their circumstances we should be 
justified in auguring tranquillity? How many millions of acres, 
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profitable acres, would be thrown into the lottery of indigenous 
competition, if the projects for repeal of the union became suc- 
cessful? How many timid, or needy, or unwise proprietors of 
estates in Ireland might be persecuted to their ruin by vexatious 
law-suits, if Roman Catholic corporations enabled every crafty and 
ambitious suitor to avail himself of machinery which, with Irish 
courts, and juries, and witnesses, might afford him unimaginable 
opportunities and facilities of legal enterprize? ‘lo what uses 
might the corporation, police, and constabulary be applied? If 
questions are to be arguments in the deliberations on the state 
and prospects of Ireland, we are very sure that, in the battery 
from which our opponents are to be assailed, they are to be found 
not scantily provided. But the question is ill-put which inquires 
what is to be done, unless it accept as an answer that which is 
wisest and best. We are told that there will be disorder in Ireland 
until the demands of its people are granted. We answer, that if 
the demands are just and reasonable, they ought to be granted, 
but that they should not have their authority increased by the 
disorder which forbids a patient consideration of them. We 
answer, that Ireland is now in a state of disobedience to the law, 
which has become more daring and outrageous in proportion to 
the extent of the concessions which were hazarded in the hope of 
appeasing it. We affirm that the Church of Rome has imparted 
a principle of permanence to the disorders by which that country 
has long been convulsed. We affirm that Romanism in Ireland 
is not religion; that it is only the mask worn by the anti-Anglican 
feeling of partizans, who are slowly carrying out a safe rebellion. 
We say that England ought to deliberate before she determines 
what it is right to do; and we affirm, that if she made her decision 
known, and made the nature of that system known against which 
she is forced to adopt defences and precautions, the results would 
justify her: at least she would be spared the disgrace of hearing, in 
her senate, the atrocities which attempts at conciliation have induced, 

advanced, without rebuke, as arguments for further concession. 
We do not say that mere denial of what is boldly demanded 
can long prove serviceable. "The question which is lost in debate 
and principle will soon be lost in the division. If in the legislature 
the votes and speeches do not square—if an orator determine his 
vote by one argument, and offer another in its justification, he 
may rely on it that the contribution he offers to the support of his 
cause will not very materially promote it. The question now to 
be determined in the legislature is, whether Roman Catholics shall 
have all authority in Ireland, or whether the government of that 
country shall become possessed of powers for the exercise of which 
it shall be responsible. If the Roman Catholics are not gratified, 
2pn2 they 
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they threaten agitation to effect a repeal of the legislative union— 
if they are gratified, they will be placed in a condition eminently 
calculated to render the project for repeal successful. In point of 
expediency, is it better to give them power, or to encounter what 
would be now their (comparatively) impotent agitation? In point 
of expediency, would it be better to encourage and strengthen the 
Roman Catholic party by continued concession, or to make a 
stand against violence, and expose to the honourable and unin- 
formed members of the party the real character of the Church they 
countenance and strengthen? And, in point of expediency, is it 
better to abandon a million and a half, or perhaps two millions of 
Protestants, tried friends of England, to persecution which must 
waste or change them, or to give them the protection which in the 
year 1799 we solemnly promised ? 

But we have done with questions, aud conclude with a counsel 
from a speech which we have already quoted — 

* Again it is asked, “ Will the Catholics be content with a limited 
franchise ?’? But I say, it is not what will content them, but what ought 
to content them, that we ought to consider. I am willing to give 
them everything, except what will terminate in our own destruction. 
In some things I would even go farther than the bill, though in the 
franchise I would not go so far. The misfortune is, that the right 
honourable gentleman who has negociated it does not understand the 
internal state of the country, and is ignorant of its interests.’ 

This was the advice of Sir Laurence Parsons. We wish the truth 
of his prediction, the wisdom of his warning, so painfully con- 
firmed, could ensure its adoption. 








Art. V.—1. Winchester, and a few other Compositions, in 
Prose and Verse. By the Rev. Charles Townsend. Winches- 
ter. 4to. 1835. 

2. Epistle to the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere in 
Malta. By William Stewart Rose. Brighton. 8vo. 1834. 


HE circulation of Mr. Townsend’s Miscellanies has, we be- 
lieve, been hitherto confined to Winchester and his own 
intimates: Mr. Rose’s Epistle to Mr. Frere has been only pri- 
vately printed ; but we are happy in being allowed to consider it 
as publici juris, both because we regard it as among the best of 
his compositions, and because Mr. ‘Townsend may be said to be 
its hero. Few persons of literary taste, who have had occasion 
to visit Brighton of late years, can have failed to hear something 
of that gentleman: there is, we believe, no settled inhabitant of 
that neighbourhood who will not acknowledge the discriminating 
accuracy 
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accuracy of his friend’s description of him; and so well do the 
Miscellanies of 1835 illustrate and confirm the Epistle of 1834, 
that we are glad of this opportunity to place them together, as 
the materials of one complete and charming portraiture. 

We heartily wish Mr. Rose would write many such rhyming let- 
ters as this to Mr. Frere. It is very lightly and elegantly versified ; 
its transitions are at once easy and rapid; and with much know- 
ledge of society, and playful sarcasm on its follies, there are mixed 
up a thorough candour and good sense, and here and there such 
a vein of true feeling for the beauties of external nature, that, on 
the whole, our moral and critical tastes have been equally grati- 
fied in the perusal, It is delightful to find the poet surviving to 
grace the retirement, and mellow the retrospect, of the man of the 
world. ‘The Epistle opens thus :— 

‘ That bound like bold Prometheus on a rock, O 
Self-banished man, you reek in a Sctrocco, 
Save when a Maéstrale makes you shiver, 
While worse than vulture pecks and pines your liver ;— 
Where neither lake nor river glads the eye 
Seared with the glare of “ hot and copper sky ;” 
Where dwindled tree o’ershadows withered sward, 
Where green blade grows not; where the ground is charred :— 
Where, if from withered turf and dwindled tree 
You turn to look upon a summer sea, 
And Speronaro’s sail of snowy hue, 
Whitening and brightening on that field of blue ; 
Or eye the palace, rich in tapestried hall, 
The Moorish window and the massive wall ; 
Or mark the many loitering in its shade, 
In many-coloured garb and guise arraid ; 
Long-haired Sclavonian skipper, with the red 
And scanty cap, which ill protects his head ; 
White-kilted Suliot, gay and gilded Greek, 
Grave, turbanned Turk, and Moor of swarthy cheek ;— 
Or sainted John’s contiguous pile explore, 
Gemmed altar, gilded beam, and gorgeous floor, 
Where you imblazoned in mosaic see 
‘The symbols of a monkish chivalry; 
The vaulted roof, impervious to the bomb, 
The votive tablet, and the victor’s tomb, 
Where vanquished Moslem, captive to his sword, 
Upholds the trophies of his conquering lord ;— 
Where if, while clouds from hallowed censers ream, 
You muse, and fall into a mid-day dream, 
And hear the pealing chaunt, and sacring bell, 
’*Mid the drum’s Jarum and the burst of shell, 
Short time to mark those many sights which I 
Have sung, short time to dream of days gone-by, 
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Forced alms must purchase from a greedy crowd, 

Of lazy beggars, filthy, fierce, and loud, 

Who landing-place, street, stair, and temple crowd :— 
Where on the sultry wind for ever swells 

The thunder of ten thousand tuneless bells, 

While priestly drones in hourly pageant pass, 

Hived in their several cells by sound of brass ;— 
Where merry England’s merriest month looks sorry, 
And your waste island seems but one wide quarry ;— 
I muse :—and think you might prefer my town, 

Its pensile pier, dry beach, and breezy down.’—Rose, pp. 1—3. 


A description of a ride by the Devil’s Dyke introduces to 
Mr, Frere the usual companion of Mr. Rose's rambles on the 
Brighton downs—the same to whom he once sent, by post, a 
letter, with this epigraph— 

‘ The Reverend Charles Townsend, (best on 
The list of Sussex parsons,) Preston.’ 


These ‘ breezy downs,’ with their endless variety of sea-view and 
land view, constitute the great charm of a residence at Brighton ; 
but no visitant can have forgotten the delightful contrast afforded, 
on descending from their heights to the rich soft pastures, the 
ancient groves, and the modest little hamlet of Preston. All this 
Mr. Rose paints with a truth and lightness of touch which recalls 
the better day of English rhyme. 


‘Upon this rumpled bed of thyme and turf 
I loiter, listening to the rumbling surf ; 
Or idly mark the shadows as they fly, 
While green Earth maps the changes of the sky ; 
When, at the passing of the summer cloud, 
The frighted wheatear runs in haste, to shroud 
Its body in some sheltering hole ; and there 
(Poor fool !) is prisoned in the fowler’s snare. 
So may not |—to moralize my verse— 
Shun paltry perils, and encounter worse! 
Here, gladdened by pure air and savour sweet 
Of wild herb crushed beneath my pony’s feet, 
I rove, when, warmed by softer wind and shower, 
They show their little blue or crimsoned flower. 
Here, when the sun is low, and air is still, 
And silence is upon the sea and hill, 
Well pleased I view the rampant lambs unite 
To race, or match themselves in mimic fight, 
Or through the prickly furze adventurous roam ; 
Till by the milky mothers summoned home, 
They quit their game, and ply their nimble feet, 
In quick obedience to the peevish bleat. 
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‘ Here oft, descending through a double swell, 
I dive into a little wooded dell, 
Embosoming a hamlet, church and yard, 
Whose graves, except some few of more regard 
(Where wood a record of the dead preserves, 
Or harder stone) are ridged with humble turves. 
O'ergrown with greenwood is THE CURATE's rest ; 
So screened, it might be called the parson’s nest. 
The chancel of the church in ochry stain 
Shows Becket’s death, before the altar slain: 
And here, in red and yellow lines we trace, 
As in Greek fictile vase, an odd, wild grace; 
Though in the knightly murderers’ mail we read 
The painter’s toil coeval with the deed *, 
Much joys THE curate to have first displaid 
This rade design, with roughcast overlaid. 
Simple are all his joys; books, garden, spaniel! 
Yet lions he for Truth would dare like Daniel. 
Keen in the cause of altar and of throne, 
My peerless parson, careless in his awn, 
Says in his heart, (what poets do but sing) 
‘“* That a glad poverty’s an honest thing.” 
Dear is his dog, whom mouth of darkest dye 
Makes dearer in a tory master’s eye. 
Such is the pair: I to the man demur 
But on one point; which is, he calls me Sir, 


This priest and beast oft join me, where no harrow 
Has raked the ground, by Bottom, hill or barrow ; 
Or, since new path and place new pleasure yield, 
We rove by sheep-walk wide, and open field, 

Where the red poppy and pale wheaten spike 

Are mingled, to that ridge miscalled the dyke, 
Deemed by our clowns a labour of the devil ; 

A height whose frowning brow o’erhangs a level, 
Where the glad eye field, farm, and forest sees, 

And grey smoke curling through the greenwood trees: 
Or measures coast which fronts the middle day, 
Walled with white cliffs that rise from beach, by bay 
And bight indented, with arms opening wide, 

As if to woo or welcome back the tide. 

Here busy boats are seen: some overhawl 

Their loaded nets: some shoot the lightened trawl ; 
And while their drags the slimy bottom sweep, 
Stealthily o’er the face o’ the waters creep: 





‘* Though plate-armour had soon after that event been introduced, we do not 
find any admixture of it—not even in the helmets of the assassins—while we may 
conclude from their rank and station that they would have adopted it if already 


used. 
While 
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While some make sail; and singly or together, 
Furrow the sea with merry wind and weather. 
* I love smooth water and blue sky; vext sea, 
Loud wind, and scowling heaven, delight not me, 
In spite of painter’s and of poet’s spell ; 
Yea, his who gilds a selfish thought so well: 
Who says that, “ looking from the land, ’tis sweet 
To view the labouring barque by billows beat ; 
Not that we’re pleased by others’ pain; but see 
With pleasure ills from which ourselves are free.” 
My gallant friend and I need no such measure 
Wherewith to guage a doubtful good or pleasure.’—Rose, p. 7. 
The evening scene is not unworthy of the morning one. We 
are sorry to omit some fine lines on Mr. Frere’s literary character 


which the passage introduces—but must adhere to the Brighton 
friends. 


‘ Often this ready friend with whom I roam, 
—Our morning ramble done—escorts me home ; 
And sometimes (would I oftener were his host !) 
Partakes of my rice-pottage and my roast: 

When rambling table-talk, not tuned to one key, 
Runs on chace, race, horse, mare ; fair, bear, and monkey ; 
Or shifts from fields and pheasants, fens and snipes, 
To the wise Samian’s* world of anti-types : 

And, when my friend’s in his Platonic lunes, 
Although I lose his words, I like his tunes ; 

And sometimes think I must have ass’s ears, 

Who cannot learn the music of the spheres, 

But oft we pass to Epicurean theme, 

Waking from mystic Plato’s morning dream ; 

And prosing o’er some Greek or Gascon wine, 
Praise the rich vintage of the Rhone and Rhine ; 
Gay Garonne’s growth: the liquid ruby, Tavel ; 
The juice of paler grape which loves the gravel ; t 
Or that which runs in purer stream, which gushed 
From clusters richer, riper, and uncrushed ; ¢ 

Or what the Florentine’s light flagon fills, 

Cheap but choice produce of Etrurian hills ; 

Which warmed him with the lyric fire of Flaccus, 
That tells the praises of the Tuscan Bacchus ; 
Whose godhead, while the gadding vine shall climb 
Those sunny hills, will live in Redi’s rhyme. 


* Yet that old saw, great talkers do the least, 
Is proved in me and in my sober priest ; 





«* Pythagoras.’ «+ Vin de grave, or gravel wine.” 
* { Vin de paille, so called from the juice of which it is made running spontane- 
ously from grapes laid upon hurdles and straw.’ Wh 
0 
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Who, taught by a wise teacher of times, tenses 

And moods, and manners, “ wine should please four senses ; 
Eye with its colour, nostri] with its savour, 

Ear with its fame, and palate with its flavour,” * 

No more soothe palate than ear, nose, or eye, 

And seldom drain withal the wine-cup dry.— 

Would you were here! we might fulfil our task ; 

We then might fathom Plato, and the flask.’—Rose, pp. 8-9. 

Having thus formed acquaintance with ‘ My peerless Parson,’ 
our readers will not be sorry to have himself as their Cicerone for 
the hamlet, churchyard, and church of Preston. Mr. Rose has 
already told us, that the recent unveiling of the old paintings in 
the chancel was the result of Mr. ‘Townsend’s zeal and en- 
thusiasm. The Curate thus blends his own impressions on first 
seeing the place, with his present feelings, as a long attached in- 
habitant ; and the whole description is beautifully characteristic, 
both of the scene and of the penman. 

‘In a valley of the South-downs, embedded in trees, stands the 
village of Preston. As you look down upon it from the unclothed 
and exposed hills that surround it, it presents all that nestling snug- 
ness and social compactness that render every collection of dwellings, 
so situated, picturesque to the eye, soothing and comfortable to the 
heart. The wide separation of the objects upon the hills around 
continually tends to disperse the attention, to prevent it fixing and 
resting for a moment, while the bright masses of light thrown about 
by the broad mirror of the ocean keep the feelings in an undefined 
and vagrant cheerfulness. But this brisk and lively state of spirits is 
altogether changed when, with startling surprise, you come upon a 
village like this, and have, as it were, the scattered objects of the 
landscape brought together at once, settling in a focus, uniting their 
cold separations into a warm fraternity of noble trees, and collected 
groups of neighbourly cottages, the village church in the midst, as if 
it were the great magnet that had drawn them all together,—the 
nucleus around which they had clung and crystallized. 

* With something of this concentrated and social feeling upon me, 
I descended the steep chalky road into the village of Preston ona 
Sabbath morning while the three small bells from the church tower 
were calling the villagers to prayer, with the gentlest notes of invita- 
tion and persuasion ; not like the vehement and authoritative power 
of address thrown from the steeple over the streets of some populous 
town, but rather with notes affectionate and almost colloquial. A 
green field, with its calm and soothing surface, led to the church- 





** Sunt cenatice philosophie cum primis periti qui negant vinum esse probandum, 
nisi placeat quatuor sensibus; oculis colore; naribus odore; palato sapore, auribus 
fama et nomine. Erasmus in his Colloquies, A more precise mode of judging of 
wine by the ear is practised in Italy ; where sound wine is distinguished from un- 
sound by the noise of its run ; precisely as with us good coin is distinguished from 
counterfeit by that of its ring.’ 

yard, 
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yard, where the white-frocked peasants were gradually assembling. 
The church and all around it displayed the purest simplicity of taste 
and character. The building was of that beautiful style in use in the 
thirteenth century, when a delicacy almost feminine produced the 
slim lofty window terminating in a gently-pointed arch. The door- 
way of entrance was in the same character, receiving only a stronger 
form, and a little more of weight and dignity, from the few rows of 
simple and plain mouldings by which its arch was surrounded. The 
small tower at the western end arose but little above the roof, and 
while it claimed a decided pre-eminence over the other buildings in 
the valley, yet seemed to evade any competition with the greater ele- 
vation of the hills around it, leaving it to them * to raise the eye and 
fix the upward thought.” For our ancestors were ever careful to 
appropriate the form of churches to their situations, using the lofty 
spire only where the flat continuing line of earth called for some 
abject to excite elevation and sublimity of feeling. A small chancel 
terminated the eastern end of the building, and the whole was one of 
those humble edifices for worship which are so common in Sussex, and 
which possess, from their size and familiar style of architecture, very 
much of a domestic character, a private chapelry for the villagers con- 
sidered as one fixed and resident family. This feeling, no doubt the 
true and proper one, is sensibly possessed and enjoyed in places like 
this that retain their early and patriarchal aspect. And by this habit 
of a limited number, well known to each other, domesticating them- 
selves once a week, friendship and mutual interests and attachments 
are, no doubt, gently and imperceptibly produced and preserved among 
them. The churchyard was in perfect harmony with the edifice, 
Removed from all approach of noise and occupation, it seemed to 
retain the same character as the fields around it, differing only in its 
holy purpose and consecration, as being ‘“‘ the field of God, sown with 
the seeds of the Resurrection.” The lofty aspen poplars, and elm 
trees surrounding it, gave it that proper gravity and seclusion which, 
while they afforded the pleasure arising from beautiful objects of 
nature, brought gently to mind the serious appropriation of the spot. 
Among the recording notices upon the grave-stones were some 
pleasing declarations of parental faith in the promises of the Gospel ; 
and, on the other hand, of affectionate honour expressed by children 
towards their departed parents. The following strong and happy 
appropriation of Scripture words to himself and his own case must 
surely have been a cure even for a father’s sorrow :— 
“ And Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth.” —Sr. Joun iv. 50. 


While, in another quarter, the son erects the grave-stone to his father 

and his mother, and calls upon himself to preserve by night and by 

day, in action and in rest, the moral beauty of their living example— 

“ My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the law oy 
thy mother. 

“ Bind them continually upon thine heart, tie them about thy neck. 


*“* When 
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* When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, it shall keep 
thee ; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.” 
Prov. chap. vi, 
How strongly and profitably must well-chosen epitaphs like these 
speak the duty of faith and obedience to the reader, and “ teach the 
rustic moralist to die.” 

‘ The interior of the church preserved all the characteristic sim- 
plicity and repose that reigned without. It had no side aisles or any 
architectural display, save an arch of stone leading into the chancel. 
The lettered pavement of the nave recorded, as usual, people various 
in years and in station; and as I advanced towards the chancel, on a 
plain slab of Sussex marble, I found the following foot-worn inscrip- 
tion :—‘* Here lyeth the Body of Francis Cheynel Doct’ in Divinity 
who deceased May 22“ an: pom : 1665.” 

* How much at variance with my feelings, and with the spot where 
I stood, were the recollections that came to me of the times and cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man, the most leading and violent of the 
Presbyterian clergy! After a life in which his mind became over- 
wrought and disordered by furious engagements and fanatic contro- 
versy, he retired, it seems, to this quiet village on the Restoration. 
Stripped of his lucrative preferments, and without any scene for the 
exercise of his excited passions, he sinks to rest in this most peaceful 
spot, As the last days of Chillingworth were harassed by the irrita- 
tions and unfeeling importunities of Cheynel, and the quiet of his 
grave broken by Cheynel’s violent behaviour, so, in seeming contrast, 
did the kindness of Providence afford a retreat so remarkably undis- 
turbed as this village in which to pass the serious and sorrowing days 
of his last sickness, and gave to his grave that peacefulness and still- 
ness which he had so sadly violated at another’s. 

“ Here, to his cure, did healing Nature bring 
This restless spirit of a fevered age, 
Whose fiery mind, o’erwrought with zealot rage, 
Had need of all her gentlest quieting ; 
She strove his closing life from pain to save, 
And placed the peace he wanted round his grave.” 

‘The chancel of a church is always the spot that makes us ac- 
quainted with the ancient and lordly possessors of the manor, the 
mysterious devices of their heraldry, and the rich memorials of their 
sepulture, On the northern side, within the rails of the altar, stands 
the tomb of one of the Shirley family, the possessors first of this pro- 
perty in the age of Elizabeth, and the more ancient possessors of 
other and more ample domains in another part of this county, inhe- 
rited by marriage from the Lords de Braose, to whom the Conqueror 
gave such rich possessions in Sussex. In them the lofty and coura- 
geous spirit of noble ancestry shone forth in the romantic lives of the 
“Three Brothers,’? whose travels and adventures in the reign of 
James I, are remarkable even in the history of the times, and in the 
history of Sussex should form a little Odyssey, to which all the pe 

ani 
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and distinguished spirits of the county might well look up, and be 
proud of. The next descendant of their house, in the succeeding 
reign of Charles, was also first and foremost to sacrifice his estate in 
the cause of loyal and noble feeling; while this smaller portion of 
their property only remained to them after those turbulent and dis- 
tressing scenes were over, and the fate of the then possessor, on 
viewing the wasted strength of his ancient patrimony, is still pre- 
served in a rustic distich :— 
“ Shirley of Preston 
Died for the loss of Wiston.” 

* At the Restoration they received a baronetcy, as a testimony of 
royal gratitude, but only two Shirleys afterwards lived to endure the 
enfeebled splendour of the house, when the male branch and the 
baronetage became extinct, The tomb in the chancel is that of the 
uncle of the three travellers, where, in the centres of rich quatre- 
foils, are the shields of the family and its alliances, The monument 
is simple and elegant in its construction; and it is impossible to see it, 
as it is placed in the church, without feeling it to be a symbol of that 
union of the church and state, of that gentility and noble bearing, 
connected with religious obedience, against which fanatic vehemence 
and vulgar error cherished such a hatred, and waged so destructive a 
warfare. The graves of Cheynel and the Shirleys, indeed, so near to 
each other, are constant and striking souvenirs of the history of the 
respective parties, and of the dispositions which they represent. 

* On the southern side of the communion-table, and opposite to this 
tomb, are three beautiful stone seats placed in the wall, separated by 
slender shafts, and canopied with mouldings, used by the officiating 
Catholic clergy as places of rest during the interval of the services 
or when particular anthems were singing, or for those whose turn and 
duties at the altar were not required. Their varying heights mark 
their appropriation to the differing dignities of the priests—namely, 
the celebrant, deacon, and sub-deacon; and their number, as well as 
graceful construction, implies how well provided this little village was 
with ministers of religion. This, indeed, its name (Priest-ton), as 
well as its history, would lead us to expect; for it was always attached 
to the monastery at Chichester, and, in ancient writings, is named 
** Preston Episcopi,” or Bishop’s Preston, and, no doubt, received 
many liberalities and benefits beyond other churches, from belonging 
to a rich establishment, and having ecclesiastical proprietors and 
patrons. The same connexion will lead us, perhaps, to account for 
the origin of another decoration which this village church was lately 
found to possess. In removing some whitewash and plaster from the 
eastern wall in the nave, the whole of it was found to be covered with 
various paintings of an early character, which, from costume of dress, 
and from other minute but explicit indications, have been ascertained 
to be of the reign of Edward I.* They stand, therefore, among the 


* See ‘ The Archwologia,’ vol. xxiii., No. XVII., for a letter from Mr. Townsend 


to Mr. Hallam, in which he gives a fuller description of these interesting paintings, 
with coloured engravings, earliest 
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earliest works of English art, and display all the characteristics pecu- 
liar to that style and period, when the artists, uninstructed in the 
mechanical part of drawing, displayed stiffly and imperfectly that 
beautiful simplicity and graceful conception of form which their ima- 
ginations so richly possessed. Their works have, therefore, an excess 
of ideal character about them, which is not fairly criticised by com- 
paring it with designs of the present day, in which an accurate adhe- 
rence to the actual forms of life is the object and the praise. Unsup- 
ported by such considerations, these paintings would be open to 
criticism and commonplace objections. Yet is the principal subject, 
namely, the murder of ** Thomas a Beckett,” very well composed, 
and with exact historic accuracy; the four knights—Tracy, Fitzurse, 
Morville, and Brito, in their proper order and attitudes. The latter, 
turning his head away, and reluctantly drawing his sword, is quite 
conformable to the declaration of a contemporary writer, as he seems 
to have been unable to strike his blow, without first quieting his 
reproving conscience, by finding out some remote excuse for it— 
namely, that Becket had done an unkindness to the king’s brother, 
in whose service the knight was, or once had been retained. The 
priest, whose arm is extended to protect the archbishop, is a very 
graceful figure; and there is an expression of submission and resig- 
nation in his opposition very happily expressed. The other figures 
are those of Christ, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and St. Michael, 
with his scales, weighing the souls of the departed. How impres- 
sively must all this variety of imagery, thus displayed to the gaze 
and imagination of the common people, have instilled into them the 
various lessons they were adapted to teach! How especially power- 
ful this public and pictorial record of Becket’s martyrdom was for 
preserving a spirit of firmness against all regal and civil encroach- 
ments upon the church, was manifest from the long proclamation 
issued by Henry VIIL., defaming the character and motives of the 
prelate, and commanding all pictures of him to be erased from the 
walls of every church and chapel throughout the kingdom. The sove- 
reign knew well that while Becket’s intrepid character was held up to 
their view, new champions would be continually called up by it to 
resist his unjust spoliations of the church. 

‘ While reflecting upon these amusing methods of appeal to the 
senses and feelings of former worshippers, I prepared to take my 
leave of this village church; and as | gave a last view, and my eye 
ranged around the other walls of the building, I was delighted to find 
that they also were not altogether bereft of ornament, and that the 
hand of more recent piety had not left them bare and neglected. 
With a simplicity and humility of power, they held up in unobtrusive 
gentleness the admonitory words of Holy Scripture; each text, within 
its little ornamental scroll, dedicating and sanctifying most appro- 
priately the spot where it was placed. Over the door was advice for 
the consideration of those who had entered thoughtlessly and irreve- 
rently :— 

Ty Keep 
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* Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, 
And be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, 
For they consider not that they do evil.”"—Eccuxs. v. 1. 
And over the pulpit were the words of delight and thanksgiving for 
its cheering proclamations :— 
“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things.” — 
Romans x. 15. 

‘ These intellectual and inward addresses to the reason and under- 
standing of the people, although making a less striking appeal than 
their ancient pictorial neighbours, yet came upon me with a touching 
simplicity, and a more enduring strength, in character with the hour 
that cometh and now is, when the worshippers shall worship in spirit 
and in truth.’ —Townsend, pp. 36—44. 

The verses on the grave of Cheynel are, we suppose, Mr. 
Townsend’s own ;—but if he had never written a line of verse, 
the passage which we shall next extract would have proved him 
to be a poet as well as a philosopher. We transcribe it, however, 
chiefly from our hope that it may chance to catch the eye of some 
of those persons not indifferent to the vital interests of religion, 
who have allowed themselves to imbibe the suspicion that the 
parochial clergy of the church of England are incapacitated by the 
very elegance of their tastes and attainments for carrying a hearty 
sympathy into their every-day ministrations among the humblest 
of the people. The essay from which we quote is entitled * The 
Sabbath :’— 

‘That business and labour almost unceasing are characteristic ot 
every class of society in England cannot, I believe, be gainsaid. We 
are all very busy, enterprising, full of engagements and occupations ; 
the spirit oftrade has drawn into its never-resting course every temper 
of mind and every order of the people—the over-wrought statesman, 
lawyer, author—the long and severe day of the mechanic—and raged, 
even unto death of body and soul, among the poor of the factories. 
This aspect of the nation, everywhere intruding its restless energies 
upon our notice, leads the mind to consider and to feel strongly the 
virtue and blessedness of rest, and the wisdom of the Jewish polity 
which so remarkably commanded and enforced it. That this precipi- 
tancy of life among us is a great cause and consequence of unsound 
knowledge, mediocrity of art and character, and of vulgar and unhappy 
feeling, I am well persuaded.’—idid., p. 63. 

‘ Could some moral atmosphere be spread about Christian England 
that would uplift and retain the holy and refreshing dews of her sab- 
bath days, so that they might fall and shed some little sprinklings of 
coolness upon the restlessness and fever that absorb so exclusively 
all the intervening ones, how gradually then would there find its way 
among us, in the place of our own multiscience, that simpler and 
quieter wisdom whose nature is “ pure and peaceful,” and which 

im poses 
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imposes upon its servants “a light burden” and an “ easy yoke.” 
Health and joy would be seen in the infant prisons, or rather lazar- 
houses, of our manufactories; and a more cheerful and happy spirit 
soon enliven the exhausted sensibilities of our agricultural poor. The 
attainment of this blessing among our once healthful and warm< 
hearted peasantry, by easing a little the shoulder from the burden, 
has been but little spoken of, though felt to be desirable by those 
who are dwelling among them. I would gently advocate it by select- 
ing a remote and pleasing, rather than a near and more painful pic- 
ture in illustration. 

‘ The village churches in which my lot has appointed me to be the 
weekly instructor are about two miles apart; and, as I journey on 
the sabbath from the one to the other, many of my flock usually pre- 
cede their shepherd to the neighbouring edifice of prayer and in- 
struction. It was on a stormy and unquiet morning in July that [ 
started from the parsonage to perform my first service in the adjoin- 
ing parish; and, having ascended a hill which overlooks the open 
country directly to the village, I was surprised to observe not one 
rustic pilgrim travelling the road before me, which the gloomy and 
untranquil character of the day might in.part, though hardly without 
one exception, have accounted for. As | arrived at a barn, a short 
distance from the church, I beheld, on a bed of clean straw, snugly 
sheltered from the wind, two peasant boys of my village, the one 
about ten, the other fourteen years of age, who, having waited awhile 
for my arrival, had both fallen away into a most profound and all- 
absorbing sleep. The spirit had been willing and obedient to the 
duties of the day, but the body weak; and, as I was gazing on the 
simple and innocent expression written upon their thin, labour-worn 
faces, I hethought me of the many hours of their occupations—their 
poor fare—their unaffectionate task-masters ; how great was the stock 
of piety, patience, contentment, and submission, that would be needful 
to recruit them for another six days of servitude. In the myste- 
rious aspect of sleep, it seemed to me as if they had been sensible how 
inadequate, in their weakened condition, the spiritual support must 
be that any human ministration could afford, and had, therefore, re- 
signed their whole and enfeebled being at once and totally into the 
hands of its great Creator, to re-animate it with freshened powers of 
hope and cheerful endurance ; thus receiving from the Almighty ap- 
pointer of sabbatic rest himself, the recovery of their worn and weary 
nature. They appeared removed from all sympathy with this world, 
its ever-pressing burdens and its unvarying toil, and to be taken 
awhile to abide in tranquillity and ease, as if the soul were carried 
away in order to be baptized, refreshened, and strengthened, in the first 
and mysterious fount of life and happiness; and, as I gently uttered 
my blessing over them, I could not but feel they had not neglected 
the sabbath of the Lord their God, but that witn Him they had 
rested and kept it holy.’—ibid., pp. 65—67. 

Mr. Townsend’s essays, entitled ‘ Winchester,’ ‘ The Manor 

House,’ 
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House,’ ‘ Cathedrals,’ * The Holidays,’ «The Speeches at St. Paul’s 
School,’ and ‘ Eton against Winchester, are written in the same 
chaste and flowing style, and illustrate, with equal effect, the breadth 
and softness of this amiable man’s benevolent sympathies with young 
and old, high and low, rich and poor, and the modest contentment 
of spirit in which he has devoted a richly cultivated mind to the ill- 
paid labours of an obscure situation. But we must not, by going 
more largely into his prose, leave ourselves no room for any spe- 
cimens of his very graceful verse. It all bears the stamp of strong 
natural feeling ; and, that our paper may be throughout biogra- 
phical, we select a few pieces in which the gentle recluse has, 
however unconsciously, fixed his own features, 


* Jacos anD RAcHEL. 


‘* Seven years of toil for Rachel thou shalt pay!” 
The Patriarch Jacob cheerfully complies, 

And bears the frost by night, the sun by day, 
With sleep scarce resting on his weary eyes. 


Still, blest with Rachel’s presence, there was joy, 
“ As a few days” the exacted period pass'd, 

Hopes less remote each closing year employ, 
And sweet possession was to crown the last, 


“ Tho’ few and evil were the Patriarch’s days,” 
Yet here did care one softened grief impose, 
For love requited many ills repays, 
And promised comfcrt soothes his present woes. 


Full many a breast love’s deeper pains infold, 
On them offliction’s heavier hand is laid, 
Loving that beauly they must ne'er behold, 
With all the heart's affections unrepaid.’—p. 34. 


* SonNET. 
Dismissed from all that favoured love enjoys, 
And hope of fond return for ever fled, 
Now sinks the heart to human interest dead, 
And solitude her withering power employs : 
Since then my home bereaved is of joys, 
These prisoned ring-doves through my bower shall spread 
The voice of true affection, that shali wed 
The thought to love, that never change annoys !— 
Vain was the wish—awhile they cheer the sight, 
But soon my lone unsocial state descry ; 
Then like to flower that feels ungenial blight, 
Their joy and beauty lost, they droop and die; 
E’en as the meek and virtuous soul, opprest 
By ruder natures, finds the grave its rest.’—p. 35. 


* SonneET. 
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. * Sonnet, 
Written on the Downs, near Brighton. 
‘ Dimmed by the distance and the hazy sky, 

On ocean’s furthest verge a vessel lay; 

Long had I watched it on its gentle way, 
Till now, scarce seen, it faded on the eye: 
Wedded in thought and varying sympathy, 

I communed with the souls it did convey, 

And kind affection’s and hope’s cheering ray 
Sent o’er the waters, with compassion’s sigh.— 
How little thought the solitary crew, 

*Mid the lone ocean, of a friendly care, 
Whose eye and heart still held them in its view, 

And breathed for them a supplicating prayer: 
Nor knoweth man what love his steps attend, 
What unseen being is his guardian friend.’ 


It is not too much to say that the foregoing sonnet would have 
done honour to Mr. Wordsworth; nor are we afraid to say the 
same of the following one— 

* On viewing St. Paul’s from Blackfriars’ Bridge. 
‘ Rising o’er smoke, like wreaths from altars sent, 
God’s glorious temple meets the awe-struck gaze, 


And o’er the boundless city free conveys 
Feelings sublime of power pre-eminent ; 
Nor in transcendent loftiness content, 
But wide and massive its bold form displays, 
Like a dark mountain’s strength, which evening’s rays 
Of clouded twilight blacken and augment ; 
While, from its western turret, o'er the stream, 
Time sends his solemnly impulsive sound, 
In bursts of murmuring grandeur floating round, 
‘Awakening folly from her fevered dream ; 
And o’er the sinful city, towering high, 
Speaks the bright cross in silent majesty.,—Townsend, p. $1. 


With this noble sonnet we leave Mr. Townsend, who (as we 
have just heard with a regret in which our readers will partici- 
pate) is no longer curate of his dear Preston; but we must not 
close our paper without one quotation more from Mr. Rose’s 
Epistle to Mr. Frere. It shall be from the latter part, in which 
he gives us a Brighton winter-piece :— 

‘ Speaking of hills and nibbling flocks that graze 
Their russet lawns, I spoke of halcyon days ; 
When the sloop rides without the rocky ledge, 
Or safely sails on ocean’s utmost edge ; 

When his quick song the mounting skylark sings, 
And marks its merry time with quivering wings. 
VOL, LVI, NO. CXII, 2u 
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But even when this music of mid sky 

Is mute, and inland screaming sea-fowl fly; 

Who, shrieking pitifully, seem to call 

For help, and shelter from the coming squall, 
Which overtakes them, wheeling left and right, 
And blots heaven, sea and land, with sudden night ; 
Even when hollow winds are howling, when 

The city pleases and the hum of men, 

Our streets are warm; and neighbouring wood and weald 
Choice fuel for the cheerful hearthstone yield, 
Birch, beech, the “ sailing pine,” or ‘* builder oak ;” 
And, flying greasy fog and sea-coal smoke, 

We oftentimes may count among our lodgers 

A Holland, Ryder, Hallam, or a Rogers. 


‘ Asses succeed (’tis true) and we've a fresh rush 
Of fools in summer; yet they’re but a flesh-brush ; 
And (if I know you well) would do you good ; 
Would goad your spirits, stir your stagnant blood : 
And you and I might groan from dawn to dusk 
At mothers draped in pink and drugged with musk: 
At her that for a turban leaves her cap, 
And looks like Asia Minor on the map: 
At him that gives—priest, layman, saint, or sinner— 
A chitter-chatter, clitter-clatter dinner ; 
And thinks that noise and numbers, port and sherry, 
Might soothe the sad and make the moody merry; 
Whose hireling waiter from hotel or inn 
Grazes your shoulder with cod’s tail or fin 
Crude and uncrimped, more flaccid than a roach, 
And sick with sitting backwards in the coach: 
At guests that come to such Amphitryon’s call, 
Whose talk is not of bullocks, but Bengal : 
At non-descripts delivered by steam-packets : 
At fools of fifty with white hats and jackets : 
At men that whistle, and hail those they follow 
Or meet by steyne or street, with whoop and hollo; 
At maie and female Hottentots that block 
Your path, to look at Punch, print, coach, or clock ; 
Mooncalves, whose thumbs are in their breeches’ pockets, 
Who stare with eye-balls starting from their sockets : 
At mounted matron in red togue: M. D.'s 
That sip raw shrub and sup on toasted cheese : 
At bawling girls that bay the patient moon 
To hoarse piano, pummelled out of tune ; 
And shameless men that shuffle cards at noon. 


‘Sometimes (’tis strange; and I’m at my wit’s end 
To find the cause) things please us which offend ; 
And seeking what offends, a devious path 
Many have trod. In Cambridgeshire or Bath 
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Rose’s Epistle to Frere. 


To fix his home you would think Ansty loth, 

From his Bath-guide; and yet he lived in both ;— 

Gray too took earth at Granta, though a hater 

Of the dry studies of his alma mater, 

To endure the sober seniors’ scorn, the noise, 

Nonsense and naughty pranks of drunken boys ;— 

And thus, at strife with the retreat he chose, 

At Brighton dwells your faithful William Rose ; 

Who sings the pleasures and the pains—as best 

He can—of his selected place of rest. 

Nor think it strange if he that home commend 

For pains as well as pleasures, to his friend. 

A preacher* (and he, like a saint of old, 

Deserves the title of the mouth of gold)t 

Says, that it steads not body more than soul 

To infuse some bitter in the festive bow) ; 

Which makes the cup so seasoned, when ’tis quaffed, 

A sounder, if less palatable draught ;— 

So I into tlie beverage which I brew, 

Like that brave preacher, cast a branch of rue,’—Rose, p. 14. 

There is much of the Horatian in this last extract—but perhaps 

more to remind one of the lighter style of Ariosto’s Epistolary 
Satires. Now that Mr. Rose has finished his long labours on the 
Orlando, we wish he would enrich our literature by a translation 
of such of those charming compositions as have not been so for- 
tunate as to engage the services of his friend Lord Holland. Such 
a task might help to occupy the hours of an invalid—but we hope 
neither it nor any other undertaking will wean him entirely from 
the habit of original composition, more especially in verse. 








Art. V1.—Herinneringen uit Japan. Van Hendrik Doeff, ond 
Opperhoofd der Nederlanders in Japan, op het Eiland Decima. 

_ Haarlem, 1835. Quarto. 

(Recollections of Japan. By Hendrik Doeff, formerly President 
of the Dutch Factory at Decima.) 


ALTHOUGH two works upon the Japanese empire have been 
recently brought under the notice of our readers, we think 
ourselves warranted in drawing for their use some further infor- 
mation on the same subject from that source which alone can 
supply it,—the contemporary literature of our Dutch neighbours. 
Reviewing Mr. Fischer’s narrative, we made some allusion to 
his account of the Japanese and Dutch Lexicon of the writer now 
before us :— 
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‘ It was (says Fischer) Mr. Doeff's chief employment in the solitary 
Decima, during the war in Europe, and the occupation of the Dutch 
colonies by the English. For several years, thus separated from the 
rest of the world, without the sight of a sail or the receipt of a dispatch 
from Europe, he devoted to this undertaking his long experience, his 
talents, and his diligence. A combination of circumstances could 
alone make such a task feasible: the friendship of the natives, a 
knowledge of their manners and usages, and an advanced instruction 
in the language, all were necessary, and all were his, Above all, 
however, patience and assiduity were requisite, as must appear, when 
we consider that this work, following the Dutch and French dictionary 
of Halma, is illustrated by examples wherever a word of double 
meaning occurs, and comprises an amount of 2500 pages. ‘The ori- 
ginal exists in Japan, but the copy privately written out by Mr. Doeff 
was lost on his return to Europe, by the foundering of the ship in 
which he had sailed. An accident led me to discover the traces of 
this work in 1823, and procured me opportunity for making a copy, 
which, in 1829, I brought to a close—but which is less complete than 
the original. It is now in the library of the Royal Institution at 
Amsterdam.’ 

Returning to Europe after nineteen years of arduous service in 
a distant region, during which he appears to have laboured in the 
cause of his country’s political interests, as well as that of literature, 
under circumstances of painful difficulty, Mr. Doeff saw the results 
of his studies, and the curiosities collected during his exile, go 
down in the Admiral Evertsen, from which vessel he had scarcely 
time to save himself and a wife, who survived the catastrophe only 
four days, and carried a promised offspring to the grave. Such 
have been the labours and the lot of the author of the volume 
now before us, in which, under the title of Reminiscences of 
Japan, he has endeavoured to repair, in some degree, the loss of 
submerged diaries, journals, and other materials for works of 
greater magnitude. We have to regret, not merely as English- 
men, but as labourers in the wide vineyard of literature, that so 
great a proportion of it is devoted to the subject of certain colli- 
sions with our own countrymen. It is some consolation for the 
scantiness of his positive additions to our knowledge of Japan, 
that his opus magnum has been saved to Europe by Mr. Fischer’s 
exertions; for we can hardly hope that the Imperial Library of 
Jeddo will, in our time, become accessible to foreigners, or that 
its rules of admission will appear in the Report of the British 
Museum Committee. Could we even look forward to the time 
which our wise men anticipate, when the beds of existing oceans 
shall have effected an amicable exchange with present continents, 
and when fossil seventy-fours shall engage the attention of future 
Coles and Murchisons, we could hardly hope that even a semi- 

Dutch 
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Dutch manuscript dictionary, whatever might be its propensity 
to descend to ocean’s quietest depths, would remain legible to our 
posterity, and we echo Mr. Fischer’s wish for an early edition 
of the treasure he claims to have saved. 

Mr. Doeff’s remarks on the constitution and practice of the 
Japanese government would lead us to attribute to the Sjogfoen 
(or reigning Emperor) more influence and more of personal inter- 
ference in the affairs of administration than was conceded to him 
in the works which we formerly reviewed. He also supplies an 
important defect in those two works, by giving us some information 
as to the mode by which the members of the great council of state 
are elevated to their seat in that assembly. It may be difficult to 
ascertain to what extent the measures and decisions of that assem- 
bly originate with, or are controlled by the sovereign ; but as in that 
body are concentrated all the executive powers of government, as 
every imperial order goes forth under their countersignature, it is 
important to know that they are selected by the sovereign from a 
particular race of the nobility, viz., the descendants of the principal 
supporters of the usurper Jjegos or Daifoesama, on whom the 
title of Gonge was conferred after his death, and from the date of 
whose prosperous usurpation the peace of the empire has been un- 
interrupted. ‘The descendants of those who opposed the establish- 
ment of his power are, on the contrary, excluded from the council. 

The hereditary principle which pervades the institutions of 
Japan is strongly apparent in this mode of organizing the moving 
power of the executive machinery. Investigation, however, usually 
modifies general conclusions. Mr. O’Connell has elicited the fact 
that the Crown of England is elective ; we learn from Mr. Doeff 
that in Japan a parent may select a successor to office from his 
children, or, being childless, may adopt and invest with his own 
family name the scion of another house, the child of such 
adoption being prohibited thenceforth from addressing his real 
parents by that title on any public occasion. ‘The present sove- 
reign has afforded a curious illustration of this practice. His pre- 
decessor had the misfortune to lose his only son, in consequence 
of a fall from a wild Persian horse, an unlucky gift from the gen- 
tlemen of the factory. The prince now flourishing was adopted 
by the bereaved Sjogfoen during his own father’s lifetime. On an 
occasion subsequent to his accession, he addressed his parent in 
public by the accustomed, but forbidden title. ‘The president of 
the council, Matsoe Dairi Isoe no Cami, instantly remonstrated, 
and in so doing was himself guilty of a violation of the rule which 
forbids any one to gainsay or rebuke his superior in rank, He 
immediately quitted the council, placed himself in arrest in his 
own house, and besought his associates in writing to lay a + 
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before the emperor. ‘The latter, by acknowledging his error, fol- 
lowed without hesitation the example of submission to usage thus 
set him by his minister, and soon released the president from his 
voluntary confinement. 

However the powers of government may, in practice, be ap- 
portioned, from the emperor down to the humblest functionary, 
all are subject to that rigid code of usage and precedent which at- 
tained its final establishment under the Gonge. ‘I'wo officers are 
resident at the Court of Jeddo, whose functions would be better 
expressed perhaps by the title of grand inquisitors than that of 
directors of police, which Mr. Doeff applies to them. ‘They are 
charged to watch over, and report the minutest infraction of the 
sacred code even on the part of the emperor himself. Their 
agents are spread through the empire, and especially at the courts 
of the sixty-eight provincial sovereigns, who are under constant 
suspicion of an aspiration to independence, only attainable by re- 
volution. The mode of operation is curious, The spy, usually 
of an inferior class, is dispatched to his post, to remain there till 
he receives a signal of recall, which consists in a report of some 
extraordinary occurrence set in circulation by his appointed suc- 
cessor. Whether these posts are coveted in Japan on the prin- 
ciple which in our service procures candidates for forlorn hopes 
and judges and governors for Sierra Leone, we do not learn, but 
certain assassination awaits the detected spy. From the province 
of Satsoema, in particular, it is said that none have been known to 
return. ‘The invariable impunity of these murders exhibits a sin- 
gular feature of weakness in the central government and indepen- 
dence in the provincial, but the despotism of usage overrules both. 
A further and formidable check on this independence of the 
governors is, however, to be found in their own compulsory resi- 
dence at Jeddo each alternate year, and the perpetual confinement 
of their wives and children, natural and legitimate, in that city, 
Governors suspected of undue accumulation of wealth are mulcted 
by an ingenious process. The Dairie (or spiritual Emperor) is 
employed to bestow on such a title of honour, accompanied by fees 
of installation, which speedily reduce the means of the receiver of 
the Japanese Garter or Guelph to proper limits. The slightest 
demur would, as Mr. Doeff states, be immediately overruled by 
the assistance of the neighbouring princes, whose mutual jealousies 
he considers as, after all, the main security for that general sub- 
mission which for two centuries has secured the peace of so vast 
an empire. 

Mr. Doeff spends a good many pages on the defence of his 
countrymen from the old imputation, so wittily adverted to by 
Swift in his Laputa, of submitting to trample on the emblem of 

the 
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the Christian faith. The falsity of the accusation has, we believe, 
long been acknowledged.* We think our author less successful 
in relieving his countrymen from all participation in the struggle 
which ended in the extirpation of the last remnant of the votaries 
of Christianity in sone That the contest, indeed, was not a 
purely religious one he shows; but it is equally clear that the 
Christian remnant was engaged on the side of the revolters in the 
bay of Simabarra, and that the Dutch Captain Koekebakker did, 
in obedience, doubtless, to a very significant request from the 
reigning powers, fire from his vessel some four hundred and 
twenty-five shots on the stronghold of the revolters. ‘To these 
the Zumalacarreguy of the period replied by an arrow, with a 
letter attached, containing the not unnatural interrogatory, whether 
native soldiers were not to be found to subdue him, and whether 
his countrymen were not ashamed to call in the assistance of 
strangers. Koekebakker was allowed hereupon to retire, and 
exempt himself from any share in the final and bloody catastrophe. 

It appears, however, that the ceremony of trampling on the 
cross is still exacted from the Chinese who visit Japan, the Jesuits 
having diffused originally among the traders of that nation a large 
assortment of crucifixes, rosaries, &c. and with their usual zeal 
and ingenuity endeavoured to introduce their missionaries in 
Chinese vessels. Even in the Dutch ships careful search is made 
for all such emblems of Christianity, and books on religious sub- 
jects, which are taken possession of by the authorities, and only 
restored on the departure of the vessel. ‘The important exception, 
however, is made of bibles and psalm-books, 

Mr. Doeff describes the journey to the capital, which he has 
performed more than once, in his capacity of president, the only 
individual who is admitted for the one minute’s audience to the 
presence of the emperor. ‘The appointment of a Japanese trea- 
surer or purse-bearer for the expenses of the journey, rendered 
necessary by the extortion of the purveyors of horses, proves that 
the family features of the tribe of postmasters are similar over the 
world, wherever unmodified by competition, and that human 
nature is the same on the road from Nangasaki to Jeddo as on 
that between Calais and Paris. ‘The following passage will afford 
some notion of Japanese commercial opulence, and the extent of 
the loss to which it is sometimes subject by fire. Speaking of 
his residence at Jeddo, our author says— 

‘There is here an extensive dealer in silks, by name Itsigoja, who 
has large establishments besides in all the other great cities of the 





* Sir Stamford Raffles represents the Dutch as themselves the authors of this un- 
founded allegation. See his dispatch to Lord Minto, included in Lady Rafiles’s very 
interesting Memoir. The three works we have noticed repel it with indignation. 
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empire. Any customer who conveys his purchase to another of these 
cities, Nangasaki, for example, and there tires of his acquisition, may 
give it back and receive the price in full. The wealth of this man 
must be enormous, as the following will show: During my residence 
at Jeddo there occurred a yast fire, which consumed everything 
within a space three leagues in length and a mile and a half in 
breadth; among the rest our lodging. Itsigoja lost his entire shop, 
and a warehouse containing more than one hundred thousand bales 
of silk thread, which loss was unmitigated, for the Japanese know 
nothing of insurance. He nevertheless sent to our assistance forty 
of his servants, who stood us in great stead; and on the second day 
he was already actively engaged in rebuilding his premises, paying 
every carpenter six florins per diem.’ 
Mr. Doeff proceeds thus to describe this conflagration :-— 


*On April 22, 1806, at about ten in the morning, we heard that a 
fire had broken out about two leagues from our lodging. We payed 
little attention to the intelligence, the inhabitants of Jeddo being so 
practised in the extinction of fires; in fine weather there is generally 
a fire every night, and as this happens seldomer in rainy weather, the 
citizens generally wish one another joy of a wet evening. In this 
instance, however, the fire made rapid approaches, and towards three 
in the afternoon the flame, excited by a strong breeze, broke out in 
four places in our neighbourhood. We had, since one o’clock, em- 
ployed ourselves in packing up our effects, so that we were able to 
take immediate flight, for the danger was pressing. On issuing into 
the street, we saw everything in flames ; there was great danger in 
endeavouring to escape before the wind, and in the same direction 
with the fire. We therefore took a slanting direction through a street 
already burning, and thus succeeded, by following the flame, in gaining 
an open field called Hara. It was studded over with the standards of 
princes, whose palaces had been destroyed, and whose wives and 
children had fled thither for refuge. We followed their example, and 
marked out a spot with our Dutch flags which we had used on our 
journey. We had now a full view of the fire, and never have I seen 
anything so terrific. The terrors of this ocean of flame were en- 
hanced by the heart-rending cries of the fugitive women and children.” 

This fire, after raging for twelve hours, was extinguished by 
rain. Fifty-seven palaces of princes were destroyed, and 1200 
persons (among whom was a daughter of the Prince of Awa) 
either burnt or drowned. The young lady met this fate by the 
giving way of the Nipon Bas, a famous bridge in Jeddo, under the 
weight of the flying multitude. Thin walls of clay, timbers and 
partitions of deal, matted floors, and roofs.of shingle, sufficiently 
account for catastrophes which must far exceed in frequency and 
violence even those of New York or Constantinople. e cannot 
help soy gw a fire-engine would be the most appropriate 
present the Dutch could make to the government which sets store 
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by their gifts.* It would certainly deserve a better reception than 
the wild Persian horse which broke the neck of an heir to the 
throne, or the elephant, which was once brought to Nagasaki, but 
not being transportable in a litter to Jeddo, was wisely declined 
by the Japanese. 

The relief which such an incident afforded to the monotony 
of a residence at Jeddo, and this emancipation from their state of 
imprisonment, however brief, must have repaid the Dutch for 
some fright and danger, more especially as their new temporary 
residence afforded them a more extended prospect than that from 
the usual abode of the mission. They seem to have received much 
attention and kindness from the authorities. The Governor of 
Jeddo, however, took alarm at the opportunities for observation, 
though not extending to intercourse, which their position afforded 
them. From an outbuilding attached to their residence, they 
could see and be seen by the multitude which, equaily curious 
with themselves, was speedily attracted to the spot, and the 
governor sent orders through an interpreter to prohibit any further 
exhibition of their persons. Here Mr, Doeft's knowledge of the 
Japanese code stood him in good stead. ‘The governor had out- 
stepped his province. ‘The Dutch party were in all respects under 
the orders, not of the Governor of Jeddo, but of him of Naga- 
saki, who attends the mission to the capital, and during its entire 
progress, residence, and return, has the exclusive control of its 
motions. ‘The laws of Japanese etiquette are as impartial as they 
are strict. Doeff’s appeal to usage was as effectual as if preferred 
by a native. ‘Ihe prohibition was instantly pronounced invalid, 
aud their friend of Nagasaki, pleased with their assertion of his 
right and dignity, not only coutinued to them the enjoyment of 
their interesting prospect, but caused an eminence which impeded 
it to be levelled for their convenience. 

Our author’s description of his audience of the emperor con- 
tains no new particulars, ‘The days which intervened between his 
reception at court and the departure of the mission were made 
fatiguing by the visits of the curious, and the inquiries of the 
savans of Jeddo, especially the physicians and astronomers, who 
during this limited interval of three or four days have access to 
the strangers. ‘The burthen of the former naturally fell on the 
physician of the embassy, and as the questions had been carefully 
prepared in anticipation, his task was nota light one. Mr. Doeff’s 
situation, however, was more embarrassing, for albeit no astro- 
nomer, he had the choice of confessing his ignorance, or of in- 





* On looking into Abel’s account of Lord Amherst's Embassy to China, we find 
that two of these machines were among the presents offered by the British govern- 
ment to the Chinese sovereign on that occasion, 2 
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venting answers to the questions of men able to calculate eclipses, 
and: who possess and use a translation of Lalande’s astronomy. 
That eminent man, when from his observatory in the ancient 
Hétel de Cluny at Paris he ‘ outwatched the Bear,’ little thought 
that his labours would enable his brother sages of Japan to per- 
plex an unfortunate Dutchman. ‘The knowledge of this exten- 
sion of celebrity would not have been ungrateful to the mau who 
pronounced himself a ¢ toile cireé pour les injures et une eponge pour 
la louange.’ ‘These visits generally lasted from two till nightfall, 
and were relieved by an active circulation of liqueurs and comfits. 
Mr. Doeff speaks with much affection and regard of the chief 
astronomer, ‘Takahaso Sampei, whose friendship he had subse- 
quent occasion to cultivate, and on whom he bestowed at his 
earnest request the name of Globius, as mentioned in our review of 
Mr. Fischer’s work. ‘This person was held in such estimation by 
the government for other qualifications besides those of science, 
that he was sent as commissioner to Matzmai in the affair of Go- 
lownin. The first physician of the emperor received in like man- 
ner from our author the name of Johannes Botanicus, under which 
appellation he held for some time a correspondence with the 
learned Mynheer Reinwardt, then resident at Batavia. This man’s 
grandfather had held an intercourse of the same nature with Thun- 
berg. It is not unpleasing to trace these links, however slender, 
in the intercourse of human intellect, which connects nations so 
distant, and communicates some of the advantages of European 
cultivation to those who repel with contempt from their coasts the 
material products of our industry, and the dangerous benefits of 
our commerce. Mr. Doeff positively contradicts the assertion of 
Golownin, that a Dutchman of the name of Laxman had been en- 
couraged or permitted to establish himself at Jeddo. In his three 
visits to the capital Mr. Doeff never heard mention of such a name 
or occurrence, and the whole tenor of Japanese policy, in our 
judgment, sufficiently proves the negative in the case of an alleged 
infraction of law and usage so gross and palpable. 

On his return from Jeddo, in 1806, Mr. Doeff, suffering under 
a cholic, underwent the operation of acupuncturation described 
by Keempfer and others as commonly practised in Japan. The 
pain was trifling; but a slight and temporary alleviation of the 
malady, how far attributable to imagination it might be perhaps 
hard to decide, was the only result. 

The remaining portion of Mr. Doetf’s volume is almost exclu- 
sively a narrative of events which took place at Nagasaki during 
his residence as president of the factory. ‘Those who peruse it 
will be little surprised at the strong tone of hostility to England 
which pervades its pages. ‘There is one passage in particular, of 
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the conduct of our countrymen, of which we, on every ground, 
lament the tragical consequences, and specially on that ground 
which we suspect has supplied a topic of consolation to Mr. Doeff, 
—to wit, that those results have tended to place at further distance 
than ever the prospect of opening an intercourse between our 
Indian dependencies and Japan. We believe that, from the 
period of 1814, when Sir Stamford Raffles made an attempt of 
this nature on which Mr. Doeff throws some curious lights, no 
actual experiment has been revived in that quarter. We know, 
however, that with that able and excellent man, whose spirit of 
enterprise and talent for execution we should be the last to depre- 
ciate, the project was a favourite one; his authority is high; and 
the report on the coasting voyage of the Amherst printed for the 
House of Commons in 1833 leads us to suppose that his plan has 
again been contemplated. We think it a hopeless and dangerous 
one; and as the ground of this conclusion is borrowed from works 
which in their present shape and language are little likely to 
engage attention in England, we have no scruple in briefly laying 
the principal facts before our readers. 

The views of Sir Stamford Raffles, and those who have shared 
them, with regard to Japan, have been founded on circumstances 
not unworthy, we admit, of due consideration. Our accounts of 
that nation have been gathered exclusively from the Dutch, whose 
interest it might be supposed would lead them to magnify every 
difficulty and to interpose every obstacle in the way of a nation 
long their enemy and ever their rival in the eastern seas. Various 
circumstances, and especially the recent voyage of the Amherst, 
have satisfied certain persons that something in the way of 
smuggling, bullying, and bribing may be effected on the coasts of 
an empire which in many respects bears great affinity to that of 
Japan. The failure of the Russian attempt under Resanoff might 
be accounted for by the sanguine on the supposition that the 
neighbourhood of the Kurile Islands and Kamschatka, in this in- 
stance, had induced a peculiar jealousy on the part of the Japanese. 
We are satisfied, however, that these considerations are overruled 
by others which, however founded on partial testimony, are borne 
out by all the probabilities of the case, and by every actual occur- 
rence which has come to our knowledge. 

That the English should rank next at least to the Portuguese, 
and equally with the Russians, among the least favoured nations 
in the Japanese code of restriction, or rather exclusion, is but too 
probable. The rumour of our vast Eastern power, and Dutch 
descriptions of the mode in which we had extended and exercised it, 
would justify superabundant caution. ‘The Dutch, during the war 
in which their subjection to France involved them with this coun- 
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try, were compelled to prosecute their usual intercourse in Ame- 
rican hired vessels. It might at first appear that an incident 
which accustomed the Japanese to the sound of the English lan- 
guage, and some acquaintance with English customs, would be 
favourable to intercourse with the mother country. The Dutch, 
however, would have risked the continuance of their privileges by 
the expedient, if they had not succeeded in making the Japanese 
comprehend the distinction between the English proper, and the 
English (as they are called in China) of the second chop-stick. 
Once impressed with the distinction between King Jefferson and 
King George, they made no difficulty in admitting American ves- 
sels and crews under the Dutch flag and the usual regulations. 
An American, however, attempting to trade on his own account 
in 1807 was instantly repulsed, ‘The failure of the Russian enter- 
prise in 1804 is well known. 

In 1808 occurred, in the harbour of Nagasaki, that act on the 
part of an English frigate to which we adverted in our former article, 
and of which we must now state our conviction that, if the pro- 
ject of opening a British intercourse with Japan had ever been 
feasible, this incident alone would have blasted it, perhaps for 
centuries to come. We also greatly fear, with reference to the 
future, that, should any English crew fall into the hands of the 
Japanese, they would find themselves, as Englishmen, exempted 
from the benefit of that code of mercy and hospitality in which 
these sturdy rebutters of intrusion embrace the visiters whom 
shipwreck or starvation drives upon their coast, and which has not 
yet we believe been violated, even where that plea of necessity 
was doubtful. Mr. Doeff, bringing under the notice of his rea- 
ders, perhaps under his own, only those circumstances of the case 
which national prejudice and commercial hostility would select, 
endeavours to stamp with the impression of deliberate criminality 
an act, on the part of a British officer, which we consider as a ca- 
sual accident of naval service, creditable to that officer’s zeal and 
courage, and involving no real impeachment of his humanity or 
discretion, though it led to consequences which humanity must 
deplore, and which calm discretion, assisted by an acquaintance 
with Japanese usages, might perhaps have obviated. 

It was in the October of 1808 that an European vessel under 
Dutch colours appeared off the coast. The usual Dutch trader 
was expected ; and when the governor of Nagasaki requested Mr. 
Doeff, then president, to send as usual two of his subordinates 
with the banjoosts, (the accustomed Japanese officers,) on board, he 
complied without suspicion, The Dutchmen preceding the Ja- 
panese were met by a boat from the vessel. A petty officer of the 
latter desired them in their own language to come into their boat, 
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and the Dutchmen requesting time to wait for the Japanese officer 
who was following, the strangers boarded them with drawn cut- 
lasses, and forced them on board an English frigate, the Phaéton. 
The Japanese rowed back, and communicated the strange occur- 
rence which he had witnessed to the authorities. Mr. Doeff thus 
describes the effect of the intelligence :— 

‘In the town everything was in frightful embarrassment and con- 
fusion. The governor especially was in a state of indescribable 
wrath, which fell in the first instance on the two upper banjoosts 
because they had returned without our countrymen, and without 
having learnt, on their own knowledge, to what nation the ship be- 
longed. Before I could ask him a question, he said to me with fury 
in his countenance—“ Be quiet, Mr. President ; I shall take care that 
your people are restored.” The interpreters also assured me of his 
determination in this particular, even at the cost of breaking through 
some law or usage. I saw everything was preparing for defence, and 
even for attack, if necessary. The governor now learnt to his con- 
sternation that at the imperial guard-house (situated between the 
Papenberg island and Nagasaki, and at which one thousand men are 
by regulation stationed) only sixty or seventy were forthcoming, and 
the commanders absent. The governor shuddered at the intelligence, 
for he foresaw his inevitable lot—the knife. Towards twelve came a 
letter written on board by my assistant, Schimel, whose writing I 
recognized, with these words only—* A ship is arrived from Bengal. 
The captain’s name is Pellew ; he asks for water and provisions,” ’ 
The president was consulted as to compliance with this request, 
which he declined to sanction. ‘ It was midnight,” he pursues, 
“before I heard again from the governor. His first secretary then 
visited me, and informed me that he had orders to rescue the 
Hollanders. On my questioning him as to the mode, he replied, 
“Your countrymen have been seized by treachery; I shall therefore 
go alone, obtain admission on board by every demonstration of 
friendship ; seek an interview with the captain, and on his refusal 
to deliver his prisoners, stab him first, and then myself.” The 
president naturally dissuaded him from an enterprise hopeless in 
itself, and dangerous to those he proposed to liberate. The 
governor, adopting the same view, was obliged to interfere to 
prevent the attempt. 

The plan now adopted was to detain the ship till all the vessels 
and forces of the neighbouring princes should be collected for 
attack, and the night passed away in military preparation which, 
as Mr. Doeff says, bore some marks of a want of practice of 
two centuries duration. In the afternoon of the following day, 
Gozeman, one of the détenus, was landed. His report was that 
he had been treated with gross insult, and threatened with death if 
it should turn out that he had violated truth in denying the presence 
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of Dutch vessels in the harbour. The English Captain, however, 
having verified his statement, by personal inspection in his own 
boat, ultimately sent him on shore with the following epistle : 

‘I have ordered my own boat to set Gozeman on shore, to procure 
me water and provisions; if he does not return with such before 
evening, I will sail in to-morrow early and burn the Japanese and 
Chinese vessels in the harbour.’ 

Doeff states that a threat was added, that unless Gozeman 
should return on board in the evening, with the provisions, the 
other Dutch prisoner, Schimel, should be hanged without mercy. 
We have very strong doubts as to the accuracy of these statements, 
but none at all that the Japanese were made to believe that such 
threats had been uttered. ‘The governor was unwilling to allow of 
Gozeman’s return to the vessel; but was persuaded by the presi- 
dent, who considered that measure the only means of securing the 
safety of both. He did return on board with the provisions, and 
shortly afterwards the Japanese authorities were enraptured by the 
appearance of both the détenus, which to some of themselves, alas 
not to all! was a release from the choice between honourable 
suicide, and the lasting infamy of public execution. ‘The Dutch- 
men admitted that, after the arrival of the provisions, they had been 
treated with every civility by the English captain. 

It was now the object of the governor to execute, if possible, to 
the letter, that passage of his commission which enjoins him to 
detain, till the pleasure of the Provincial Government be known, 
any vessel which commits any act of violence or illegality on the 
coast. The president was again consulted :— 


‘I considered,’ he said, ‘ the Japanese as not strong enough to detain 
by force a frigate well armed and prepared, and told them so plainly; 
but I advised them to detain the vessel by other means, long enough 
to permit a number of vessels laden with stones to be sunk in the nar- 
rowest part of the passage, between the Papenberg and the Caballes. 
In the course of the next day these might be got ready, and the 
scheme might be executed in the night following. The Japanese 
harbour-master, present at the discussion, demonstrated the feasibility 
of the scheme, and received orders to make all the preparations. [ 
warned the governor that the east wind, which had blown for some 
hours, was fair for the Englishman’s escape ; but it was expected that 
he would wait for a further supply of fresh water, which had been 
promised him. 

*‘ About daylight arrived the Prince of Omura, at the head of his 
troops, and proposed to the governor to endeavour, with three hun- 
dred boats, each manned with three rowers, and filled with straw and 
reeds, to burn the frigate. The men were to escape by swimming. 
He offered to lead the enterprise in person. During this consultation 
the frigate weighed, and sailed out of the harbour with a fresh breeze.’ 

Thus 
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Thus far we have pursued the Dutchman’s narrative; and did it 
end here, some of our readers, and specially those who, like our- 
selves, take pleasure in the mirthful pages of Marryatt, Chamier, 
and Glasscock, might think that little harm was done. A fright- 
ened Dutchman, and an outwitted governor in petticoats, might 
be considered as excellent dramatis person for a marine farce ; 
and we might smile at the credulity of the men, who really be- 
lieved that an English officer would execute on their persons a 
threat, for the performance of which he would himself have been 
liable to capital punishment at home. The consequences, how- 
ever, were such as undoubtedly the captain of the Phaéton could 
not have anticipated, and such as he, or any British officer, would 
deplore. Within half an hour of the Phaeton’s departure, the 
governor had redeemed himself from impending disgrace, and his 
family from an inheritance of infamy, by the terrible expedient 
which Japanese custom dictates on such occasions. The officers 
of the neglected post, to the number we believe of six or seven, 
followed his example, and at once stabbed themselves in the abdo- 
men. ‘These men were under the orders, not of the governor of 
Nagasaki, but of the governor of the province of Fizen, then resi- 
dent at Jeddo ; and that high functionary expiated the delinquency 
of his subordinates by an imprisonment of one hundred days. 

Before we dismiss this subject it may be well to advert to the 
circumstances under which the British flag appeared in these 
unfrequented seas. That we were at war with Holland, then a 
dependency of France, it is hardly necessary to mention, Cap- 
tain Pellew of the Phaéton (the second Lord Exmouth), was 
ordered by Admiral Drury, commander of our fleets in the 
Eastern seas, to cruise off the Japanese islands, for the purpose 
of intercepting the Dutch traders to Nagasaki. 

Whether a nation which, like Japan, refuses all intercourse with 
the rest of the world may claim all those privileges of neutrality 
for its harbours, which other civilized nations have sanctioned for 
their mutual convenience, is a point of international law which we 
are not aware has been formally mooted or decided. We have 
reason at least to believe that Captain Pellew’s instructions con- 
tained no direction on this head, nor any information as to the 
peculiar usages of the people with whom his mission might bring 
him into contact. With reference to the Dutch, that mission was 
of course couched in the usual formula—take, burn, or destroy. 
After cruising in vain for a month in those tempestuous seas, the 
captain, thinking that the Dutch traders had probably reached the 
harbour, determined to look for them there. The skill and bold- 
ness with which this was accomplished is evident from the Dutch 
accounts, which also throw light on its hazard and difficulty. 
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We are enabled, on good authority, to state our belief that the 
Dutch have misrepresented the conduct of the English captain, in 
those passages which impute to him hostile demeanour or expres- 
sions with regard to the Japanese, with whom no actual collision 
or intercourse took place. On the same authority we can further 
state, that the captain, failing to discover the enemy he looked for, 
desired the Dutch factors who boarded him, and whom he claimed 
the right to consider as prisoners of war, to represent his vessel to 
the Japanese as an English Indiaman, ‘The consequences of a 
more accurate designation must therefore rest, lamentable as_they 
were, with those who communicated it to the native authorities. 

Our readers, however, may'make what allowance they please for 
Dutch misrepresentation or exaggeration of the occurrence in its 
details, and we suspect our author’s narrative is not free from either ; 
the facts stated of its consequences have never been denied or 
doubted, and are alluded to as notorious in the passage of Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ Memoirs, which contain a brief and imperfect 
account of his own subsequent proceedings in the same quarter— 
to which we shall have occasion presently to advert. The prelude 
was certainly inauspicious. If Messrs. Meylan and Fischer had 
told us that the Japanese were the most forgiving and forgetful 
nation of their acquaintance, we who know how seldom those 
qualities belong to nations professing a religion which enjoins 
them, might doubt the veracity of these authors. ‘They do tell us 
that vindictiveness is a striking feature of their character; and that 
the forgiveness of an injury is considered as a specimen of dis- 
graceful pusillanimity. 

From this period up to 1810, in the spring of which year Mr. 
Doeff made one of his journeys to the capital, as president of the 
factory, the intercourse between Batavia and Nangasaki was 
punctual. It was now destined to a total interruption of more 
than three years, the consequence of maritime war, and our occu- 
pation of the Dutch East Indian possessions :— 

‘No one,’ says Mr. Doeff, ‘ but a resident of this period at the 
factory can form a conception of our state of mind. Separated from 
all intercourse, close prisoners in a spot which ships scarcely ever 
pass, much less touch at, knowing nothing, guessing nothing of 
events in the remainder of the globe; uncertain whether for the next 
ten or twenty years, or to the end of our lives, a ship of our country 
would ever greet our sight; living under the constant inspection of a 
suspicious nation which, treating us it is true with kindness, and 
allowing us to want for nothing which they could supply, could yet 
never consider us as countrymen: this was a sad lot, and sadder 
prospect,’ 

In 1811, the capture and detention of Golownin occurred, and 
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the Japanese authorities paid Mr. Doeff the compliment of calling 
for his opinion on the circumstances of that transaction. He 
seems to have done his best to recommend merciful counsels, and 
to smooth the way for the release of the Russian. 

* Our hope,’ he continues, ‘ was now fixed on the year 1812, but alas! 
it passed away without relief, and without intelligence either from 
Europe or Batavia! All our provision from Java was by this time 
consumed ; butter we had not seen since 1807, (for the ship, the 
Goede Frouw, had brought us none in 1809.) To the honour of the 
Japanese, I must acknowledge that they did everything in their power 
to supply our particular deficiencies The police agent or in- 
spector, Sige Dennozen, among others, gave himself much trouble to 
distil gin for us, for which purpose I supplied him with a still-kettle 
and a tin worm which I chanced to possess. He had tolerable suc- 
cess, but could not remove the resinous flavour of the juniper; the 
corn spirit, however, which he also managed to distil, was produced 
in perfection. As we had been deprived of wine since 1807, with thé 
exception of a small quantity brought by the Goede Fronw, he like- 
wise endeavoured to press it for us from the wild grape of te country, 
but with less success. He obtained, indeed, a red and fermented 
liquid, but it was not wine. I, for my own part, endeavoured to make 
beer. With the help of the domestic dictionaries of Chanel and Buys, 
I got so far as to produce a whitish liquor, with something of the 
flavour uf the white beer (mol) of Haerlem, but which would not keep 
above four days; seeing that I could not make it work sufficiently, 
nor had I any hope of imparting to it its due bitter, so as to remain 
longer drinkable.’ 


We sympathize with this unaffected narrative of a Hollander’s 
distresses, his hopes, and his resources, and we are cheered by the 
picture of Japanese good nature, while we lament over the pitchy 
flavour of the Schiedam of Nagasaki and the perishable excel- 
lence of Doeff’s Entire—but further privations and embarrass- 
ments equally national remain— 

‘Our greatest deficiency was in the articles of shoes and winter 
clothing; we procured Japanese slippers of straw, and covered the 
instep with undressed leather, and thus draggled along the street, 
Long breeches made we with an old carpet which I had by me. 
Thus we provided for our wants as well as we could contrive. There 
was no distinction among us. Every one who had saved anything 
threw it into the common stock, and we thus lived under a literal 
community of goods.’ 

With the spring of 1813 began the fourth year of their separa- 
tion from the world, and great was their delight in July to witness 
the approach of two vessels bearing the Dutch flag, and hoisting 
a private signal agreed upon in 1809. A letter was brought on 
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shore, announcing the arrival of Mr. W. Waardenaar, formerly 
president of the factory, as commissary, and Mr. Cassa appointed 
to replace Mr. Doeff as president, with three assistants or clerks 
on board the second vessel. No suspicion crossed the mind of 
our author: he had himself exceeded by many years the usual 

eriod of service ;—the reinforcement of clerks was greatly required ; 
Mr. Waardenaar was an old acquaintance, friend, and protector. 
An officer and clerk of the factory were sent on board; the former 
returned, saying that he had recognized Waardenaar and the 
captain, Voorman, but that appearances were strange on board 
the vessel, and Waardenaar had informed him that he could only 
deliver the papers with which he was charged to Mr. Doeff in 
person. It was remarked by the Japanese that all the officers on 
board spoke English, and they thence considered the vessels as 
hired Americans. To remove all suspicion, Mr. Doeff went on 
board. He was received with evident embarrassment by Waar- 
denaar, who handed him a letter, which Doeff declined to open 
till he should return to his residence, whither he was accompanied 
by Waardenaar and his clerk. The letter there being opened, 
presented to the eyes of the astonished president an announcement 
of the mission of the two vessels, and the appointment of Waar- 
denaar as Commissary in Japan, with supreme command over the 
factory, signed ‘ Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor of Java and its de- 
pendencies.’ In reply to the question,‘ Who is Raffles?’ Mr Doeff 
was informed that Java was in possession of the English, Holland 
incorporated with France; and that Waardenaar, together with an 
Englishman, Mr. Ainslie, were appointed by the British govern- 
ment as Commissioners in Japan. Doeff’s reply was prompt ; 
he refused all compliance with the orders set forth in the letter, 
as coming from the government of a colony in possession of the 
enemy. Waardenaar tried every expedient to shake this resolution; 
he appealed to the capitulation of Java, of which, however, he 
could produce no copy, and which, as Mr. Doeff says, would at 
all events have been unavailing to convince him that Japan was to 
be considcred a dependency of Java. 

This bold stroke of Sir Stamford Raffles may be considered by 
many as a favourable specimen of that spirit of enterprise which 
distinguished his proceedings to the last; but, making every 
allowance for the partiality of the account of the transaction 
now before us, we cannot but think that his zeal in this instance 
overstepped his discretion. Success could only be gained by 
entire acquiescence and collusion on the part of Mr. Doeff, and 
the lives of the two ships’ companies wee placed in the hands 
of that functionary, who by a word could have given them over 
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as Englishmen and enemies to the vengeance of a recently in- 
sulted nation. ‘This course he appears at first to have centem- 
plated; for after coolly acquainting his former friend with the 
circumstances of the situation in which he had placed himself, and 
his own determination to resist the appointment of any nominee 
of England to the chair of the factory, he called in the five 
chief native interpreters, and, acquainting them with the facts, de- 
manded their instant communication of them to the authorities. 
They at once foresaw the terrific consequences of such an an- 
nouncement, and, whether from mere humanity, or apprehending 
that the circumstance of the ships having entered the harbour, 
though by deceptive means, yet unopposed, might include them- 
selves or some of their countrymen in the catastrophe, they paused 
for consideration. Waardenaar was known and respected in 
Japan; the ships bore the Dutch flag; no suspicion that the 
English had a Dutch agent in their service had yet reached the 
authorities. All these circumstances they pointed out to the pre- 
sident, and prevailed on him to keep the secret and retain his in- 
dependent government, formally consenting to take upon them- 
selves the entire responsibility in case of discovery. 

The further details of the arrangement, and of Mr. Doeff’s 
measures for turning the transaction to the commercial profit of 
his country, may best be found in the following extracts from a 
document, of which Mr. Doeff inserts a copy in his work. They 
will also show how completely the perilous nature of their position 
was admitted by the parties. The act in question purports to be 
an agreement between H. Doeff, president, on the one side, and 
W. Waardenaar and D. Ainslie, chief surgeon in Batavia, on the 
other. ‘The first undersigned having communicated to the second 
and third his refusal to obey the instruction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java, dated June 4, 1813, (for reasons specified, ) 
represents In consequence the dangerous circumstances in which 
the ships, Charlotte and Mary, with their crews, are placed, in the 
event of his making known to the Japanese (however indirectly) 
to what nation those ships belong; inasmuch as the said ships 
would be forthwith burned, and all on board massacred, the which 
he (Doetf) could in no wise do anything to prevent, seeing the 
hate which the Japanese have conceived towards the English 
nation—especially since the affair of the Phaeton, &c. Then 
follow the conditions agreed upon, the principal being, that in 
order to prevent all suspicion on the part of the Japanese, the 
entire cargoes of the two ships shall be delivered to Doeff, who 
shall treat them according to the usual practice, and account for 
them to Waardenaar and Ainslie ; that the two latter shall under- 
: 2r2 take, 
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take, on account of their government, the debt, and obligations, 
&c. contracted by the factory from 1809 to this year inclusive, to 
be paid out of the produce of the lading, &c. ‘The ships were 
permitted on these conditions to discharge their goods and receive 
their return in copper under the usual regulations. ‘The secrecy 
of the interpreters was sufficiently secured by a regard to their 
own safety; and Mr. Doeff’s retention of his functions, and the 
departure of the English agents from their dangerous errand, were 
accounted for on various ingenious pretexts to the satisfaction of 
the Japanese. 

We cannot but concede to Mr. Doeff his claim to total success 
in this struggle, and we must reluctantly, not merely on his state- 
ment, but on all the probabilities of the case, deny to Sir Stamford 
Rafiles, all claim and pretension to the having in this transaction 
smoothed the way for future intercourse. Pretensions to that 
effect are, in his memoirs and dispatches to Lord Minto, founded 
on the admitted collusion of the five interpreters ; and it is also 
suggested that, though the ships passed in the first instance for 
American, the fact that they were English was ascertained by the 
Japanese during their stay in harbour; moreover that presents of 
English manufacture had been complacently received at court. Mr, 
Doeff's reply to these allegations—viz. that the parties were too 
well aware of their danger to neglect any conceivable precaution 
against discovery; that of the Japanese, the interpreters aloue were 
in the secret; and that the presents mentioned as received at 
Jeddo were forwarded in the name of the Dutch goverament— 
appears to us conclusive. The presents, he tells us, were repre- 
sented, as an acknowledgment for the kindness with which the 
Dutch had been treated during the interruption of intercourse. 
Two of them, a clock and an elephant, were refused,—the former 
because ornamented with classical images, the elephant for the 
reason already mentioned. Query, Did those who sent it know 
the relative positions of Nagasaki and Jeddo? Dr. Ainslie 
was in some danger of discovery. It was thought strange that 
Mr, Waardenaar should be attended by an American surgeon. 
Mr. Doeff reminded the Japanese of the Swedish Thunberg, and 
asserted that his countrymen looked rather to the skill than the 
birthplace of their medical attendants. At the court of Jeddo 
was established, at this period, in great splendour and favour, the 
son of that governor of Nagasaki who, in 1808, had committed 
suicide, in consequence of an English visit. At Nagasaki itself 
the garrison consisted of the troops of the Prince of Fizen, who 
had suffered one hundred days arrest for his imputed negligence 
in the same affair, and doubtless the friends and relations of » 
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other victims of the transaction were extant there, eager for ven- 
geance, and with no conceivable motive for mercy. 

In Sir Stamford Raffles’s own memoirs, indeed, we find that not 
only the prince, but many of the principal Japanese, had sworn to 
kill every Englishman that fell in their way. Wecannot but think 
that Mr. Doetf might have revenged the insult he suffered in 1808 
by at once obeying the order of Sir Stamford Raffles, and leaving 
his appointed successor and the English surgeon Ainslie to ex- 
plain as they might to the Japanese the authority under which they 
were appointed, ‘The destruction of the factory, the execution of 
its officers, and the final cessation of all intercourse with Europe, 
would probably have been the consequence, which the prudent 
course adopted by Mr. Doeff appears to have averted. 

Having stated the principal circumstances, and the result of Sir 
Stamford Raffles’s expedition of 1813, we content ourselves with a 
mere brief allusion to the renewal of his attempt in the following 
year, when the Dutch agent Cassa was sent in the Charlotte to 
supersede Mr. Doeff. This attempt appears to have been con- 
ducted with more skill and circumspection than the former, and 
Mr. Cassa succeeded at one moment in bringing over two out of 
the five Japanese interpreters to his interest. Doeff, however, kept 
the vantage ground on which the affair of the Phaeton had placed 
him, and “still refused to acknowledge the capitulation of Java as 
afiecting the situation of the factory. With the help of his ma- 
jority in the body of interpreters he overruled the minority, and at- 
tained the imperial sanction to his own continuance in office and 
the reshipment of his appointed successor. His difficulties were 
certainly greater in this instance than in the former, but bis perti- 
nacity equally triumphed. We regret to add that he attributes to 
Sir Stamford Raffles the infraction of some conditions which he 
had stipulated to his own pecuniary advantage on the former oc- 
casion. That he is mistaken in attributing to that excellent man 
any such unworthy mode of punishing him for adherence to his 
country's interests, we firmly believe ; but if from oversight or any 
other cause he has really suffered by the non-performance of such 
conditions, we are satisfied that even at this distant period the 
justice of the English government would afford him redress. He 
opposed and foiled us, but he might by a word have procured 
the destruction of our vessels and the massacre of our country- 
men. 

The president bought his advantage dear. From the departure 
of the Charlotte another dreary interval of cessation of all inter- 
course ensued till the year 1817, when two vessels arrived, bearing 
the welcome intelligence of the restoration of Java to the Dutch, 
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and having on board the author’s friend Jan Cock Blomhoff, ap- 
poiuted to succeed him as president, and at the same time to 
convey to him the full approbation of his proceedings, and the 
order of the Lion of the Netherlands, Scarcely less welcome, 
after a nine years’ abstinence, was a supply of butter, and of wine, 
in which they drank to the restoration of the House of Orange. 

Mr. Blomhoff was destined to illustrate the tenacity with which 
the Japanese adhere to their regulations. His arrival, and the 
news of the cessation of hostilities, were hailed with great delight 
by the Japanese, but all his influence and exertions were vain to 
procure from the court of Jeddo, in favour of his wife and child, 
a relaxation of the rule which excludes foreign females from 
Decima, not indeed as such, but as coming under the larger cate- 
gory of all persons not expressly necessary for the purposes of the 
trade. ‘No one may land except for special reason in Japan’— 
is the maxim of that empire, to which the Dutch are, equally with 
other foreigners, compelled to submit. 

On the 6th of December, 1817, Mr. Doeff handed over to his 
successor the guardianship of those interests which he had de- 
fended with so much pertinacity and success. ‘The appendix to 
his narrative is a melancholy one. He embarked for Europe in 
1819, in the ship of war the Admiral Evertsen. She proved not 
sea-worthy, and from the 30th of March to the 8th April was only 
kept afloat by unremitting exertion atthe pumps. The Mauritius, 
the nearest inhabited land, was nine hundred miles distant, two com- 
panions had out-sailed them, and the fate of Troubridge awaited 
them in the same seas. ‘hey were saved by an American brig 
when within sight of the uninhabited island of Diego Garcia; 
but as three hundred and ninety persons were to be transferred 
to this small vessel, none were allowed to take with them their 
effects, and a few shirts and some papers of small bulk were 
all that our author could save of his collections accumulated 
with cost and diligence during his long residence at Decima. 
The fate of his most valuable manuscript has been already 
mentioned. Half the party were left on the island, the other 
portion, including our author and his wife, sailed for the Mauritius 
on board the friendly and humane American. His lady died early 
on the passage. 

It is impossible to dismiss this curious subject without advert- 
ing to the statements set forth in Sir Stamford Raffles’ ‘ Memoirs’ 
and in his own dispatch'to Lord Minto, not only as a justification 
of his measures, but as involving a claim to partial success and an 
encouragement to future proceedings, We find in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
the following passage :— 


‘ The 
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‘The character of the Japanese it was evident had been subject to 
the misrepresentation which the jealousy of the Dutch had industri- 
ously spread over the whole of their eastern possessions. They ap- 
peared to the commissioners to be a race remarkable for frankness of 
manner and disposition, for intelligence, inquiry, and freedom from 
prejudice. They are in an advanced state of civilization, in a climate 
where European manufactures are almost a necessary comfort, and 
where long use has accustomed them to many of its luxuries.’ 


We know not how far the Batavian colonists may have misre- 
presented the Japanese to the English governor, but certainly 
their three countrymen whose works we have brought under 
notice most entirely acquiesce in the description thus given by 
men whose authority in itself was worth little, as they had neither 
a knowledge of the language nor opportunity for observation. 
With regard, however, to the assertion that European manufac- 
tures are almost a necessary comfort to a nation which Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles rates at twenty-four, Mr. Fischer at thirty-six millions, 
we must say that the Japanese have satisfied themselves with a 
very small allowance of such objects of necessity, and have taken 
very singular methods to increase the supply. ‘The fact is, that 
their disposition to luxury and expense in dress, which doubtless 
would recommend foreign commerce if once established, is con- 
stantly checked by severe and arbitrary sumptuary laws. 

‘The trade,’ says Sir Stamford in his dispatch, ‘ was just as 
extensive as it suited the personal interest of the Resident to make 
it.” We have seen that the trade was limited and rigidly defined by 
successive orders from Jeddo. Sir Stamford points out the ad- 
vantages to be derived by both parties from British intercourse, 
and to us especially, as a resource in the event of any interruption 
in the trade with China. With respect to the article of tea the 
accounts both of Mr. Fischer and Mr. Doeff would lead us to 
doubt whether the produce of Japan would answer as a substitute 
for that of China. Mr. Doeft describes the decoction in common 
use as villanous. Mr. Fischer considers the Japanese tea as a useful 
sudorific, but so inferior in flavour to the Chinese as to make its 
success in an European market very doubtful. Nothing, indeed, 
can be clearer than that an interchange of commodities with Japan 
would be profitable to both nations. The Japanese answer to 
Russian proposals of a similar nature proves, however, that such 
advantages can be appreciated by a nation which rejects them :— 


‘With regard to the trade in commodities of many kinds of which 
each may be in want, possible advantage appears, yet we have ma- 
turely considered and found, that if all our useful commodities were 
exchanged, we might possibly find a deficiency in such of our own 
production, and thus it would appear as though we knew not how to 
govern 
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govern our country. Moreover, if trade be increased there would be 
more occasion for people of the lower orders to transgress the usages 
of our country, and thereto we therefore cannot agree. This is the 
imperial decision, and therefore must the navigation to Japan be no 
more attempted. Signed at Nangasaki—Nanco Botvena (with a 
great red seal attached).’ 

We have said and quoted thus much in deference to an authority 
so justly respected as that of Sir Stamford Raffles; enough, we 
trust, to show that we do not lightly or irreverently venture to 
criticise the speculations of such a man. His reputation is one 
which can suffer no sensible diminution by an impeachment of 
his reasonings on a particular subject, treated by bim with that 
ardour in his country’s service which belonged to his character. 
He seems to us to have failed to perceive that the very qualities 
of superiority, for which he gives just credit to Japan, opposed 
an impenetrable obstacle to his views ; that meanness, ignorance, 
corruption, and cowardice, may justify by the result the aggres- 
sion they invite, but that courage and intelligence are not rashly 
to be insulted or tampered with, and that a spirit of independence 
may be proof against the trivial impulses of curiosity and the 
more degrading motives of gain. Neglecting these considera- 
tions, he argued that because the Japanese, by a fortunate acci- 
dent, had forborne to close an intercourse with a nation which 
submitted to purchase its continuance by abject submission and 
humiliation, they would break through the most sacred laws 
and usages of their empire, sanctified by antiquity, and rigidly 
enforced by a strong executive, to admit one by which they had 
been threatened and insulted, and which was only known to them 
by partial and malignant statements of its power and ambition, 
illustrated by a calamitous example. We are as anxious as Sir 
Stamford Raffles could be for the ubiquity of our flag and the 
expansion of our commerce. For ourselves, indeed, being neither 
governors, merchants, nor missionaries, we have no higher motive 
than that which actuated the Fatima of the nursery tale, in sighing 
for a peep into the blue chamber of the eastern sea. That motive 
of curiosity is a strong one. But the key of British enterprise 
which has unlocked the treasure-chambers of the world has no 
power when applied to the steel-clenched postern of Japan. It 
has been shivered in the attempt, and there is blood on the frag- 
ments. We should be sorry to learn that the directors of Eastern 
enterprise, undeterred by former failures, or inspired by a few 
paltry successes on the maritime frontier of China and its cor- 
rupted dependencies, were about to renew experiments on Japan. 
Nothing, we are satisfied, can be more unwise than to argue 
from Chinese or Corean premises to Japanese conclusions ; 
nothing 
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nothing more wanton and unprofitable than to risk, by any attempt 
to force an intercourse, the disruption of the last link which yet 
connects that singular country with the European family. Some 
great and sweeping revolution must disorgamize her government, 
and obliterate her institutions, before we can approach her coasts 
in any other guise than that of invaders of an unoffending, we 
wish we could add unoffended, nation, 








Art. VIl.—History of the War in the Peninsula, &c. By 
Lieut.-Colonel W. F. P. Napier, C.B. Third Edition. 4 vols. 
Svo. London. 1835. 

IN our last Number we carried our observations upon Colonel 

Napier’s History to the period when the Portuguese govern- 
ment was reinstated, on the expulsion of the French army under 
Junot. In doing so, we adverted to the following important 
defects in the work, First, an undue bias of partiality towards 
the French, and a bias of a diametrically opposite nature 
with respect to the Spaniards. Secondly, an infusion of bitter 
party prejudice against the then existing government in England, 
Thirdly, much distortion of facts and unfairness of colourmg in 
the representation of events, as well as in that of the characters 
and motives of individuals. And, lastly, mistakes so considerable 
with regard to transactions in which the author's own countrymen 
were concerned, and British troops were engaged, as must detract 
greatly from the credit which can be allowed to the statements given 
of other details, the sources of which are much less accessible to 
scrutiny, although liable to no small degree of suspicion. We 
shall now accompany Colonel Napier in his further progress. 

‘ Thus terminated what may be called the convulsive struggle of the 
Peninsular war.’—vol. i. p. 270. 

We cannot agree with Colonel Napier in this observation, 
There were two periods at least subsequent to that here men- 
tioned, which deserve much more to be regarded as periods of 
convulsive struggle in the contest. ‘The first of these is the period 
when Napoleon was recalled from the Peninsula in the month of 
January, 1809, by an impending war with Austria, which may be 
truly said to have dragged the lion from his prey. And the second 
is that of the autumn of 1810, when the foresight, the firmness of 
mind, and the military skill of Lord Wellington, first checked the 
advance of Massena at Busaco, and then closed his prospects of 
success by the lines of Torres Vedras. But although we must 
refuse to Colonel Napier the faculty of discriminating with judg- 
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‘ment the relative importance of these epochs in the war, we 
readily concede to him consistency in party prejudice, when he 
tells us— 


* The English cabinet was, indeed, sanguine, and resolute to act, yet 
the ministers, while anticipating success in a preposterous manner, 
displayed little industry, and less judgment, in their preparations for 
the struggle; nor does it appear that the real freedom of the Penin- 
sula was much considered in their councils. They contemplated this 
astonishing insurrection as a mere mililary opening through which 
Napoleon might be assailed, and they neglected, or rather feared, to 
look towards the great moral consequences of such a stupendous 
event,—consequences which were, indeed, above their reach of policy: 
they were neither able, nor willing, to seize such a singularly propi- 
tious occasion for conferring a benefit upon mankind. It is, however, 
certain that this opportunity for restoring the civil strength of a long 
degraded people, by a direct recurrence to first principles, was such 
as had seldom been granted to a sinking nation.’—p. 272. 


Colonel Napier appears in this passage more as a political par- 
tizan and theorist, than asan historian, and he is soentirely engrossed 
by his own party animosities, and his own crude speculations, that 
the reader may look in vain for a true account of things as they 
were. The Spaniards had not applied to Britain to interfere in 
their internal affairs. On the contrary, they had besought her 
to assist them in repelling the unwelcome interference of the 
French emperor. The ambition and the perfidy of Napoleon, 
although attempted to be concealed under the pretext of political 
regeneration, had not escaped the discernment of even the most 
illiterate peasant in Spain; and the indignation with which that 
whole people imstantly resented and opposed the intrusion had 
obtained for them the unanimous applause and the cordial sym- 
pathy of the British nation. Yet Colonel Napier imputes to the 
English ministers a lack of wisdom, and a neglect of the real free- 
dom of the Peninsula, because, satisfied with such a strong and 
intelligible bond of connexion between the two countries, they 
did not busy themselves with theoretical speculations, which must 
have disturbed that harmony of feeling and paralyzed that ununi- 
mity and energy of action, which it was their duty to cherish and 
to promote both in Britain and in the Peninsula. But it is not 
difficult to discover that Colonel Napier’s schemes, whether for 
the guidance of ministers in the cabinet, or of generals in the field, 
partake very little of what is called practical wisdom. 

We are at a loss, we confess, to conjecture what other opening 
than a ‘ military opening’ could have been available against the 
power of Napoleon. It was his military strength which had sub- 
dued 
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dued and which still overawed the continent, and it was that which 
enabled him to assail the interests, and aim at the overthrow of 
Britain, Military opposition could alone contend against or ex- 
haust that strength, and none had yet appeared so likely to do 
either as the spontaneous rising of the nations of the Peninsula 
As for ‘a direct recurrence to first principles,’ all we need say is, 
that the experiments in that way which had been made in France 
had not yet recommended themselves by their results either to 
British statesmen or to the Spanish people. ? 

After giving his view of the coincidences and the diversities 
which exhibited themselves in the character and in the conduct of 
the Portuguese and of the Spaniards, Colonel Napier proceeds as 
follows : — 


‘ It was affirmed and believed, that from every quarter enthusiastic 
multitudes of the latter were pressing forward to complete the de- 
struction of a baffled and dispirited enemy ; the vigour, the courage, 
the unmatched spring of Spanish patriotism, was in every man’s 
mouth ; Napoleon’s power and energy seemed weak in opposition. 
Few persons doubted the truth of such tales, and yet nothing could be 
more unsound, more eminently fallacious, than the generally enter- 
tained opinion of French weakness and of Spanish strength, The 
resources of the former were unbounded, almost untouched; those of 
the latter were too slender even to support the weight of victory; in 
Spain the whole structure of society was shaken to pieces by the vivlence 
of an effort which merely awakened the slumbering strength of France.’ 
—vol. i. p. 271. 

It is painful to see how perseveringly Colonel Napier labours, 
by the distortion of facts, by sophistical reasoning, by cold calcu- 
lation, by sarcasm, and by insinuation, to check any feeling in his 
readers in favour of the Spaniards. He cannot endure that they 
should have drawn the sword and flung away the scabbard, with- 
out paying any regard either to the great abilities, to the numerous 
armies, or to the well-supplied arsenals of their adversary. And 
he is nearly as much dissatisfied with his own countrymen for 
having united themselves without hesitation to the cause of justice, 
however feeble, instead of being appalled by the array of almost 
unbounded resources and unlimited power which appeared on 
the side of her opponent. As for the paradoxical statement, 
that the resources of a great country, and the strength of eleven 
millions of people, ‘ were too slender even to support the weight of 
victory,’ it is scarcely deserving of notice. And the same remark 
might apply to the assertion, that the structure of society in Spain 
was shaken to pieces, whilst the slumbering strength of France 
was merely awakened, were it not that we must reproach the 
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historian with having omitted to explain in what respect society 
was broken to pieces in the one country, and of what nature 
the slumbers of the strength of the other had been for ten years 
preceding the period of which he has undertaken to narrate the 
transactions. 

After a long and violent tirade against the conduct of the 
Spanish generals and provincial juntas, subsequently to the victory 
at Baylen, Colonel Napier thus notices King Joseph’s evacuation 
of Madrid :— ’ 

‘The argument to be drawn from this state of affairs is conclusive 
against the policy of Joseph’s retreat. Without drafting a man from 
the garrisons of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian—without interfering 
with the moveable columns employed on the communications of 
Biscay and Navarre—that monarch drew together about fifty thousand 
good troops, in twenty days after he had abandoned his capital.’-— 
ol i. p. 286. 

We do not feel much interested in supporting the military 
reputation of King Joseph against Colonel Napier’s criticisms, 
but it appears to us that the latter does not argue very logically 
in this instance, for the very circumstance which enabled Joseph 
to assemble 50,000 men was his abandonment of the capital. 
Had he continued at Madrid, one-half, at least, of the above force 
must have been allotted to the protection of the line of communi- 
cation between the capital and the Ebro. And if we advert to 
Napoleon's anxiety on that head, previously to the battle of Rio 
Seco, and to the diminution of the French force in Spain, and the 
increased means rendered disposable on the part of the enemy by 
the capture of Dupont, we shall not be disposed to think the 
above allotment more considerable than was necessary for that 
purpose. 

‘Lhe third chapter of Colonel Napier’s third book opens as 
follows :— 

* Napoleon, surprised and chagrined at the disgrace which, for the 
first time, his armies had sustained, was yet nothing dismayed by a 
resistance which he had early contemplated as not improbable. With 
a piercing glance he had observed the efforts of Spain, calculated the 
power of foreign influence in keeping alive the spirit of resistance, 
and assigning a just value to the succours which England could afford, 
foresaw the darger which might accrue, if he suffered an insurrection 
of peasants, which had already dishonoured the glory of his arms, to 
attuin the consistency of regular government, to league with powerful 
nations, and to become disciplined troops. To defeat the raw levies 
which the Spaniards had hitherto opposed to his soldiers was an easy 
matter, but it was necessary to crush them to atoms, that a dread of 
his invincible power might still pervade the world, and the secret in- 
fluence 
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fluence of his genius remain unabated. The constitution of Bayonne 
would, he was aware, weigh heavy in the scale against those chao/ic 
governments, neither monarchical, nor popular, nor aristocratic, 
nor federal, which the Spanish revolution was throwing up; but 
before the benefit of that could be felt by the many, before he could 
draw any advantages from his mora/ resources, it was necessary to 
develop all his military strength.'—p. 318, 

This passage affords renewed evidence of our author’s extraor- 
dinary proneness to self-contradiction. Here we are told that 
Napoleon was surprised and chagrined, although we have been 
repeatedly informed before—and, indeed, find it confessed in the 
same sentence—that he had foreseen and calculated everything. 
Here he is said to have found it an easy matter for his soldiers to 
defeat the raw levies which the Spamards had hitherto opposed 
to them, although the reason assigned in other places for the oc- 
casioual successes of the Spaniards has been, that ‘the French 
army was itself to be considered as a raw levy fresh from the 

lough,’ 

As for the Bayonne constitution, we have already given our es- 
timate of the value attaching to it, or to any other constitution 
which is imposed by external dictation. ‘The ‘ Spanish revolu- 
tion,’ which Colonel Napier so elegantly represents as ‘ throwing 
up chaotic governments,’ we can tind nowhere but in the author's 
imagination. The Spaniards were not occupied in making a revo- 
lution, but in opposing that which the French emperor was endea- 
vouring to force upon them for the aggrandizement of himself and 
his family. ‘The temporary governments which they suddeuly 
established, to supply the place of that which the artitices and the 
power of their adversary had destroyed, were not chaotic, although 
the circumstances of the case necessarily precluded unity of sys- 
tem ; and it may well be doubted whether an attempt to imtroduce 
it in the beginning might not have rendered their exertions less 
general and less efficient. 

Our author has spoken before of ‘ a project undertaken in an 
evil hour,’ and of ‘ a cause manifestly unjust ;’ but uow we have 
the justification of a developement of military strength to crush the 
Spaniards to atoms—that being a preliminary indispensable to 
enable the French emperor ‘ to draw advantages from his moral 
resources,’ and a step requisite to be taken before * the benefit of the 
Bayonne constitution could be felt by the many.’ But what were 
the benefits to result to the many when the object of our author's 
idolatry had crushed to atoms, like another Juggernaut, whatever 
came in the way of his progress? The many, that is the trembling 
survivors, were to enjoy the blessing— that a dread of his invin- 
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cible power would still pervade the world, and the secret influence 
of his genius remain unabated.’ 

We do not exactly know what is meant here by the secret in- 
fluence of genius, unless it be the hypocritical policy exhibited at 
Fontainebleau and at Bayonne. The dread of power is more 
easily understood; but we feel the same mistrust of benefits 
flowing from such sources as was felt by the nations of the Penin- 
sula; and in spite of Colonel Napier’s admiration of the political 
creed of Napoleon, we can view it only as a counterpart of the 
religious creed of Mahomet, a scheme of boundless ambition, 
founded on imposture, and enforced by violence. 

Our author carries us next to the meeting of Napoleon and the 
emperor of Russia, which took place at Erfurth in October, 1808, 
and he gives us his own opinion as to the views of the French 
emperor on that occasion in the following words :— 


* What his real views in proposing to treat were, it is difficult to 
determine. He could not have expected that Great Britain would re- 
linquish the cause of Spain; he must therefore have been prepared to 
make some arrangement upon that head, unless the whole proceeding 
was an artifice to sow distrust among his enemies. The English mi- 
nisters asserted that it was so, but what enemies were they among 
whom he could create this uneasy feeling ? Sweden, Sicily, Portugal! 
the notion as applied to them was absurd ; it is more probable that he 
was sincere. He said so at St. Helena, and the peculiar circumstances 
of the period at which the conferences of Erfurth took place warrant 
a belief in that assertion.’—p. 325. 


We differ widely from Colonel Napier. In place of seeing, 
in the ‘ circumstances of the period,’ anything to induce a belief in 
the sincerity of the proposals made to the king of England, all 
these circumstances appear to us to justify an opposite conclu- 
sion. We care very little what Napoleon may have said, or been 
represented to have said, in that unleavened mass of misrepresen- 
tations and falsehoods published as his sayings at the island of 
St. Helena; and in the particular case before us, the usual cha- 
racter of his policy, and especially the specimen of it so recently 
exhibited at Bayonne, establish beyond all question that his real 
objects were to deprive the Spaniards of the aid of England, and 
to rob Britain of all claim to the future confidence of any nation 
whatsoever. 

Colonel Napier has next a fling at Austria :— 

‘ It is true that Austria was arming, yet Austria had been so often 
conquered, was so sure to abandon the cause of the patriots, and every 
other cause when pressed—so certain to sacrifice every consideration 
of honour or faith to the suggestions of self-interest—that the inde- 
pendence 
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pendence of Spain through the medium of war could only be regarded 
as the object of uncertain hope; a prize to be gained, if gained at all, 
by wading through torrents of blood, and sustaining every misery that 
famine and the fury of devastating armies could inflict. To avoid, if 
possible, such dreadful evils by negotiating was worth trial, and the 
force of justice, when urged by the minister of a great nation, would 
have been difficult to withstand ; no power, no ambition, can resist it 
and be safe.’—p. 327. 


In the first part of this passage our author gives vent, with all 
the zeal of a partizan, to his hatred of a power which strenuously 
and perseveringly, and in the end successfully, opposed French 
aggression, and which was at this time preparing to force from 
Napoleon a reprieve for Spain in the impending crisis of her fate. 
The last part of the passage affords a specimen of that plausible 
but abject sophistry with which the crafty or the timid are wont to 
varnish over the abandonment of national independence. Such 
a prize will never be gained, however, by any people who are 
not willing to struggle for it through all the evils which Colonel 
Napier has enumerated in the above passage. And in place of 
evading these evils by being forward to make trial of negotiation 
with a fraudulent and powerful adversary, the result will only be 
to increase his chances of success. 

We wish much that Colonel Napier could prevail upon himself 
to apply occasionally to the real enormities of French policy the 
same moral scale which he habitually uses in measuring the 
imputed misdeeds of the powers which fought on the side of 
Britain. We shall not, however, dwell longer at present upon 
our author’s opinions in pelitics or diplomacy, but proceed at 
once to the re-commencement of the British military operations in 
the Peninsula. 


‘It was the 6th of October [1808] before a despatch, containing the 
first determinate plan of campaign, arrived at Lisbon. Thirty thousand 
infantry and five thousand cavalry were to be employed in the north of 
Spain, of which ten thousand were to be embarked at the English 
ports, and the remainder to be composed of regiments drafted from the 
army then in Portugal; Sir John Moore was appointed to command 
the whole, and he was authorised, at his own discretion, to effect a 
junction by a voyage round the coast, or by a march through the inte- 
rior. He chose the latter.’—p. 330. 

It is proper here to state, with reference to the insinuation of 
undue delay directed against the British ministry, that the despatch 
from Sir Hew Dalrymple, giving an account of the transactions 
in Portugal which followed the battle of Vimiero, was not receivéd 
in London till the 15th of September; and that the instructions 
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for the movement of a force into Spain, under Sir Jolin Moore, 
were dated on the 26th of the same month. A few days’ con- 
sideration and discussion, before the final adoption of an extensive 
and combined plan of military operations, under circumstances of 
unusual importance and of a novel nature, does not appear to us 
very extraordinary on the part of men charged with the responsi- 
bility of the result, although we can very well understand its ap- 
pearing an excessive delay to a man of Colonel Napier’s ‘ rash 
dexterity’ in the formation of military projects. But at all events, 
as it had been suggested to Sir Hew Dalrymple so early as the 
Sist of August (the day on which the Convention, miscalled, of 
Cintra was ratified by him at Torres Vedras) to send Brigadier- 
General Anstruthur to Almeida, for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation with reference to the march of the British army into 
Spain, and to communicate with the local authorities, both Por- 
tuguese and Spanish, on that subject, tie value of time had not 
been lost sight of in Portugal. And the steps thus taken hap- 
pening fortunately to accord with Sir John Moore’s subsequent 
determination to move the troops by land into Spain, they were 
not devoid of utility. 

To complete the army fully with the means of transport requi- 
site for a march was a measure which Sir Hew Dalrymple had not, 
however, been at liberty to adopt; for he had been made aware 
that the project of sending the troops by sea to the north of Spain 
was favourably viewed in England—and, in the event of the final 
sanction of that plan, such an equipment would have been an 
encumbrance and a useless expense. 

* Moore was directed to take the field immediately, to fix upon 
some place, either in Gallicia or on the borders of Leon, for concen- 
trating the whole army, and the specific plan of operations was to be 
concerted afterwards with the Spanish generals! This was a light 
and idle proceeding, promising no good result, for the Ebro was 
to be the theatre of war, and the head of the great French host 
coming from Germany was already in the passes of the Pyrenees.’— 
p. 331, 


We do not know why Coloniel Napier has here stated that the 
Ebro was to be the theatre of war. ‘There was nothing in the in- 
struction from England to that effect; all that was prescribed to 
Sir John Moore was, that he should unite his forces in Gallicia, 
or on the borders of Leon, and concert his operations after that 
with the Spanish generals. 

* Sir John Moore had much to execute, and with little help. He 
was to organize an army of raw soldiers ; and in a poor and unsettled 
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he was to procure the transport necessary for his stores, ammunition, 
and even for the conveyance of the officers’ baggage. Assisted by an 
experienced staff, such obstacles do not very much impede a good ge- 
neral; but here, few of the subordinate officers had served a campaign, 
and every branch of the administration, civil and military, was com- 
posed of men, zealous and willing indeed, yet new to a service where 
no energy can prevent the effects of inexperience from being severely 
felt.’—pp. 331-2. 

If Colonel Napier undertook to write a romance or an epic 
poem, and should set about exalting the hero of his piece by de- 
pressing every one else, no objection could be taken to his doing 
so. But truth is the first and most essential element of history, 
and no departure from truth was necessary to give elevation to the 
character of Sir Join Moore. We will now show, however, how 
little of this essential element of history is to be found in the above 
passage. First, the providing of means of transport for stores 
and ammunition rested with the commissariat and the ordnance, 
without any further trouble to the general than that of sanctioning 
the proposals submitted by these departments for his approval. 
Secondly, the beasts of burthen for the officers’ baggage are always 
purchased by the officers themselves, by means of an allowance in 
money, which is made to them for that purpose ; and, in order to ob- 
viate delay, other means of conveyance were, on this occasion, sup- 
plied to aid them, until they could gradually complete, on the march, 
the number of mules which they were allowed to have. Thirdly, 
some of the- troops at Lisbon began their march on the I 1th of 
October, four days only having intervened since the receipt of the 
dispatches ordering the expedition; which shows clearly that 
either the difficulties were not so great as Colonel Napier has 
stated them to have been, or that the general had more assistance 
than our author has represented. Colonel Napier is pleased to 
assert, that the staff was without experience: but this was not 
the case. And, as to the Commissary-General, Sir John Moore 
himself, in his letter of the 10th of December, to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, from Salamanca, speaks highly of Mr. Kennedy— 
‘who without money, and under many disadvantages, has hi- 
therto supplied us well.’ (Moore’s Narrative of the Campaign, 
p- 293). 

Bat Sir John Moore had, it seems, to organize an army of 
raw soldiers. ‘This assertion will appear very extraordinary to all 
those who, having some personal knowledge of the army which 
marched under Sir John Moore from Portugal, must be perfectly 
aware that it was composed of regiments as well trained, as well 
commanded, and of as high reputation, and as much experience 
as any that were to be found in the British service. But on this 
VOL, LVI. NO, CXIl. 26 point 
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point Colonel Napier has spared us the trouble of making any re- 
ference to others, by enabling us to appeal to himself successfully, 
for a complete refutation of his statement. In a passage which we 
must presently quote from page 342, for another purpose, we 
shall find that this army, consisting, in the beginning of October, 
of raw soldiers, had become, by Colonel Napier’s own account, 
on the 8th of November, after a march during which the general 
never saw them, a superb body of troops of exemplary discipline. 
And if we refer back to page 168, we shall find the following pas- 
sage :— 

* When Sir John Moore arrived at Gibraltar, he could hear nothing 
of Sir Sydney Smith, nor of General Spencer, and proceeded to Eng- 
land, which he reached on the 31st of December, 1807. From thence, 
after a detention of four months on ship-board, he was dispatched upon 
that well-known and eminently foolish expedition to Sweden, which 
ended in such an extraordinary manner ; and which seems, from the 
first, to have had no other object than the factious one of keeping an 
excellent general and a superb division of troops at a distance from the 
only country where their services were really required.’—vol. i. 
p. 168. 

What are we to think of an historian who tells us of a superb 
division of troops, detained in Sweden for a factious object, in the 
month of June—represents these same troops as raw svldiers in 
October—and converts them again into superb and highly disci- 
plined troops in the month of November ? 

Our chief object in referring to the passage just quoted has been 
to show how Colonel Napier varies his account of the qualities of 
the British troops, as we formerly showed he varied his account 
of the French soldiers, to suit the purpose of the moment. But 
we shall further point out, that there occur also in this passage 
two examples of that system of gross misrepresentation, of which 
it has been our duty already so often to complain in Colonel Na- 
pier’s work. The first of these consists in the statement that Sir 
John Moore and the troops which reached England under his 
-command, on the $list of December, 1807, were detained for 
four months on ship-board, and then dispatched on the expedition 
to Sweden. Now, the fact is that the troops which arrived in 
England with Sir John Moore, in December, (viz., 1st and 3rd 
batt. First Foot Guards ; 20th regiment; 2nd batt. 35th; Ist batt. 
52nd; 2nd batt. 78th regiments, ) wére all landed at Portsmouth 
in January, 1808; and moreover, one battalion only out of these 
troops, viz. the ist batt. 52nd regiment, was reimbarked in the 
spring of the year to go to Sweden. 

The second example of misrepresentation afforded by the same 
passage is, that Sir John Moore, and the troops employed under 
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him in the Baltic, were sent there for the factious object of keep- 
ing an excellent general and a superb division at a distance from 
the only country where their services were really required. Now, 
the truth is, that the expedition to Sweden was determined on 
in the month of April, and the insurrection in Spain did not break 
out till May, nor was any application for assistance to Spain 
received in England till near the middle of June. 

If Colonel Napier were to write a political pamphlet, his 
readers might, possibly, on the ground of precedent, forgive an 
occasional attempt at artful misrepresentation. Or, if he were to 
make an after-dinner oration in a tavern, to an excited audience 
entertaining sentiments congenial with his own, the more he dis- 
torted facts, the more perhaps he might be applauded. But when 
he comes forward in the character of an historian, telling us of 
‘ truth being the legitimate object of history, and giving, as his 
reason for assuming the pen,—* that much injustice has been done, 
and much justice left undone, by those authors who have hitherto 
written on the same subject,’—we do not know how such misre- 
presentations as we have pointed out .can be palliated. The plea 
of inadvertency or of ignorance, could either be supported, would 
furnish an honourable escape. 

But to complete the series of misrepresentations which our 
author has managed to accumulate within the small compass of 
ten lines, it remains to be mentioned that—with the exception of 
four Line battalions of the King’s German Legion, which were 
ordered to be left in Portugal—all the other regiments which had 
been in Sweden with Sir John Moore accompanied him into 
Spain. The rest of the infantry which marched from Portugal 
consisted of regiments selected from among those which had 
fought at Roleiga and at Vimiero, together with two old regiments 
(the 3rd and the 42nd), which had been subsequently landed in 
the ‘Tagus. Such was the army of raw soldiers which Colonel 
Napier has told us Sir John Moore had to organize.* 

The real fact is,«that there has seldom been brought together 
a finer body of infantry than that which marched from Portugal 
under Moore. The general officers were also unexceptionable : 
and the departments, both military and civil, were under the 
direction of men of experience in the service. ‘These facts cannot 





* The following testimony, honourable to both, is given respecting the conduet of 
Sir Harry Burrard at this time, in a letter from Sir John Moore, to Lord Castle 
reagh, dated at Lisbon on the 9th of October :— 

‘ 1 cannot conclude without mentioning the very great assistance I have received 
from Sir Harry Burrard, who atts with a degree of candour, of which few people 
would be capable under such circumstances. He seems on this occasion to put 
himself aside and to give every thing to me, and to a service he thinks the most im- 
portant, with as much liberality as if he himself were personally concerned in the 
conduct of it.,— Narrative by James Moore, Esq., p, 244. 


262 have 
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have been unknown to Colonel Napier; his motive for misrepre- 
senting them can only be guessed at. But our historian, not 
satisfied with having given an unfaithful account of the composi- 
tion of the army, in all its parts, proceeds next to exaggerate greatly 
the difficulties of the march. First, with regard to the subsistence 
of the army, he tells us— 

* One Sataro, the same person who has been already mentioned as 
an agent of Junot’s in the negotiation with Sir Charles Cotton, en- 
gaged to supply the army, but dishonestly failing in his contract, so 
embarrassed the operations, that the general resigned all hope of being 
able to move with more than the light baggage, the ammunition neces- 
sary for immediate use, and a scanty supply of medicines ; the formation 
of the magazines at Almeida was also retarded, and the future subsist- 
ence of the troops was thus thrown upon a raw commissariat unpro- 
vided with money.’—p. 335-6. 

Here Sataro, who, by the bye, had been much more frequently 
employed by the English army and navy in Portugal, than by the 
French general, is first loaded with abuse, and then charged with 
the responsibility of having greatly impeded the service. ‘The 
truth is, however, that Colonel Napier has exaggerated here both 
the faults and the importance of Sataro, as also the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies, quite as much as he has before done the sup- 
posed defects of the army placed under Sir John Moore’s com- 
mand, 

Major-General Beresford writes to Sir John Moore from Rio 
Mayor on the 16th of October,— 

‘ With respect to Mr. Sataro’s agents, it does not appear to me they 
are so useful, as far as I have seen, as our own commissaries, or any 
other of our own officers so stationed would be; for everything they 
want they apply to the Juiz de Fora of the several places, and they 
have not so much authority as a British officer would have.’ 


Lieutenant-General Fraser writes also to the quartermaster- 
general from Abrantes on the 2ist of October,— 


‘ Thus far I have advanced without much difficulty. The Juiz of 
this place has been very attentive ; indeed, in justice to the magistrates 
of the places through which we have passed, I must say we expe- 
rienced every attention and facility in supplying our wants. No per- 
son belonging to Mr. Sataro has been with me during the march ; in- 
deed, from all I can learn, I do not think he would have been attended 
to had he accompanied me.’ 

*P.S. Just as I had finished the above, Captain Colleton delivered 
me both your letters of the 18th instant; but as I had been previously 
assured, by the Juiz of this place, that every thing would be provided 
for us to Castello Branco, and that no difficulty would occur from 
thence to Guarda, I have ordered the corps you halted to proceed as 
formerly directed.’ 

Lieutenant- 
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Lieutenant-General Hope writes thus to the quartermaster- 
general from Montemoro Novo, on the 30th of September, 1808, 

* We have found the roads good, and the accommodation for troops 
beyond what I expected. Our chief want has been that of carriages ; 
but the great error of the commissariat seems to me to be attempting 
to carry too much with them, particularly forage. It would have been 
a much easier business to have trusted more to the country, and to 
have sent forward to provide.’ 

And in another letter to the quartermaster-general of the 11th 
of October, General Hope says,— 

* I apprehend no difficulty as to supplies for any number of troops 
marching in successive divisions by either route (viz. Villa Velha, or 
Alcantara), provided they are preceded by an intelligent commis- 
sary who shall bespeak them sufficiently early ; and that no attempt is 
made to drag supplies after us. In this province (Alemtejo) they are 
perfectly accustomed to such operations, and willing to second them.’ 

These statements, coming from the general officers in command 
of the three different columns of the army, are very far from con- 
firming the picture drawn by Colonel Napier, either of Sataro’s 
supposed delinquencies, or of the degree of dependence which 
had been placed upon him, or of the embarrassments which were 
in reality encountered with respect to supplies. 

We shall now point out the inaccuracy of Colonel Napier’s 
statements on the subject of roads :— 

* Many of the regiments were actually in movement when an unex- 
pected difficulty forced the commander-in-chief to make a fresh dis- 
position of the troops. The state of the Portuguese roads north of 
the Tagus was unknown, but the native officers and the people had 
alike declared that they were impracticable for artillery ; the opinion 
of Colonel Lopez, a military commissary sent by the Spanish govern- 
ment to facilitate the march of the British, coincided with this infor- 
mation.’—p. 336. 

Now putting aside all inferences that might be drawn from the 
historical fact of military operations having been carried on in Por- 
tugal with artillery in former wars, it was well known that the 
French had marched with artillery, very recently, along several of 
the roads between Lisbon and Almeida. General Beresford writes 
on this subject as follows, in a letter to Sir John Moore, dated at 
Leiria on the 20th October :— : 

‘ The corregidor of this place tells me that Loison went in a chaise, 
and that the French also took artillery from Coimbra to Almeida, and 
that Bacellar (a Portuguese general) took artillery from Oporto to 
Almeida.’ 

As for Colonel Lopez’s opinion—he neither knew, nor pretended 
to know, anything whatever of the roads of Portugal; and the 

' extent 
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extent of his knowledge of the roads, even in Spain, may be 

judged of by the following extract of a letter (dated Elvas, 19th 

October) to the Quartermaster-General, from Lieutenant-General 
ope, who saw Lopez on his way to Lisbon :— 


‘ I have written to Sir John since seeing Lopez, who is of opinion 
that the whole troops in Alemtejo, or at least the cavalry and artillery, 
should take the Madrid road. Lopez seems an intelligent, zealous 
man, but he has no precise information to give about the roads, for all 
he has got we had before from the Spanish road-book, I have no 
doubt, however, that he is a valuable man.’ 

We return to Colonel Napier— 

‘ Moore reluctantly determined to send his artillery and cavalry by 
the south bank of the Tagus, to Talavera de la Reyna, from whence 
they might gain Naval Carneiro, the Escurial, the pass of the Guada- 
rama mountains, Espinar, Arevalo, and Salamanca. He would have 
marched the whole army by the same route, if this disagreeable intel- 
ligence respecting the northern roads had been obtained earlier; but 
when the arrangements were all made for the supplies to go to Al- 
meida, and when most of the regiments were actually in movement 
towards that town, it was too late to alter their destination,— 
pp. 336-7, 

We can very well understand Sir John Moore’s reluctance 
to separate a part of his army so much from the rest; but we 
can by no means credit Colonel Napier’s assertion, that the 
general was at any time inclined to move the whole of the troops 
from Portugal by the Madrid road. First, the march through 
Portugal was not liable, as we have shown,‘to all the difficulties 
of which Colonel Napier has made such an exaggerated state- 
ment; and these difficulties were not by any means such as could 
have warranted the alteration alluded to. A lady or gentleman 
taking an airing may change the direction of their drive, by merely 
pulling the check-string, and bidding the coachman go to the right 
or left at the next turning, but a plan for the march of an army 
cannot be subjected to such sudden alterations without very serious 
consequences. Secondly, the change which Colonel Napier tells 
us Sir John Moore was desirous of making, would not only have 

parated him still more than he was already from Sir David 
Baird's corps, but would have been totally at variance also with 


the instruction given him from England, to form the junction of 

the army ‘in Gallicia, or on the borders of Leon.’ Lastly, by 

such a change he would haye abandoned the proper basis of his 

perations, casting himself, with two-thirds only of his force, into 

the centre of Spain, breaking off all connexion with his depéts, 

and leaying Wa Fetreat, should a retreat become necessary, entirely 
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regard to Sir John Moore’s plans or wishes, are wholly unknown 
to us, and they may be, in our author’s opinion, sufficiently au- 
thentic to justify the representation of them which he has given; 
but we are very unwilling to believe that a general of experience 
and reputation could seriously harbour a project so difficult to 
be reconciled with any sound military principles. 


‘ The march of the British troops was as rapid as the previous pre- 
parations had been; but General Anstruther had, unadvisedly, halted 
the leading column in Almeida, and when Moore reached that town 
onthe 8th of November, he found the whole of the infantry assembled 
there, instead of being on the road to Salamanca. The condition of 
the men was, however, superb, and their discipline eremplary.’— 
p. 342. 

The latter part of this passage we have already noticed, and 
have shown how strangely it contrasts with what had been 
said a few pages before, of Sir John Moore having ‘ to organize 
an army of raw soldiers.’ The first part of the passage requires, 
however, to be less briefly dealt with, or it casts a most unde- 
served imputation upon an officer whose intelligence and activity, 
as we shall clearly prove, were, at the time alluded to, of very 
great value to the army; and whose life became a sacrifice, not 
long afterwards, to his laborious and unremitting exertions in the 
public service, : arenes 

The motives which led to the appointment of Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Anstruther to command at Almeida have been already men- 
tioned. The nature of the duties allotted to him, as well as his 
fitness to discharge them, and his zeal in doing so, may be best 
judged of by annexing one of his letters to the Quartermaster- 
general.* He was necessarily entrusted with very ample and dis- 

cretionary 

* Letter from Brigadier-General Anstruther to Lieut.-Colonel Murray, dated 
Almeida, October 21st, 1808 :— 

* Dear Murray,—I received only yesterday morning your letter of the 12th, to- 
gether with a very full and clear detail from Sir John Moore, of his intentions in 
regard to the movements of the army, and the assistance he expects from me towards 
their accomplishment. I need not say that nothing shall be left undone that is 
within my power to forward the service. 

‘ The general outline for the movement of the troops appears to me perfectly prac. 
ticable, and 1 beg leave to propose the following details, founded upon the best in- 
formation I have been able to procure. First, the division under Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Hope, which I calculate to amount to 9000 persons and 2500 horses, to 
march from Alcantara to Ciudad Rodrigo, and from thence to Salamanca. From 
any information I can obtain, there is no other practicable route without going yery 
near, or quite to Madrid. The roads by Placentia to Salamanca are represeuted as 
bad. On these points, however, I shall be able, I hope, to receive further informa- 
tion from the Spanish engineers and commissaries who are expected, and I shall 
not fail to give to you and to Lieutenant-Colonel Hope, full details of what 1 learn, 
Secondly, Lieutenant-G 1” Fraser's division, which I caleulate at 6000 persons 
and 500 horses, may occupy the cantonments of Guarda and adjacents. From the 
information I receive from the general commanding here, and from the princip 
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cretionary authority with respect to the movements of the troops 
on their approach to the frontier, on account of the embarrass- 
ments which might otherwise have arisen at the point of junc- 
tion of the different columns. But besides that consideration, it 
was most particularly enjoined by Sir John Moore’s instructions 
to all the generals, that the troops should not be exposed on the 
march, in the event of heavy rains coming on, but that they should 
in that case be halted in cantonments till the weather improved. 
Now it so happened that the rains were remarkably heavy in the 
beginning of November, and in consequence of them, Lieutenant- 
General Fraser, wlio had then’reached Almeida, directed Brigadier- 
General Anstruther to write the following letter suspending the 
march of some of the regiments of the left column. 
* To Brigadier-General Fane. 


: ‘ Almeida, 7th Nov. 1808. 
‘* Sir,—I am directed by Lieut.-General Fraser to desire, that not- 





Portuguese commissary, who has been long employed in this province, I think my- 
self warranted in saying that the above cantonment is now ready for the reception of 
Lieut.-General Fraser's division; but as Major Montalambert is now at Castello 
Branco, and in communication with the corregidors of that place and of Guarda, in 
whose district the cantonments are, I have directed him, in case any difficulties are 
started, to report the circumstance to you by express, in order that General Fraser's 
division may be pe ner until they are obviated. Thirdly, Major-General Beresford’s 


division, which I calculate at 5000 persons and 400 horses, will occupy the canton- 
ments of Pinhel, Celorico, and adjacents. The sixth foot, which is already here, is 
understood to belong to that division, Although I am satisfied in my own mind, 
that there will be no difficulty in respect to the subsistence of this division, especially 
being so near the frontiers of Spain, where every species of provision is in abundance, 
still 1 shall wait two or three days (in expectation that the commissary ordered here 
may arrive), before I report to General Beresford that he may commence his march. 
I propose that his division shall proceed from Coimbra in two columns, one by 
Puente de Murcella and Celorico, the other by Vizeu. The latter road is represented 
as the best, and it is very little about. 

‘I am not in possession of such information with regard to Salamanca as to 
enable me to say anything respecting acantonment in that neighbourhood. But the 
town is itself, I am told, very large, with a prodigious number of public buildings, 
and it would therefore contain and supply a great proportion of the army. The road 
to it from Ciudad Rodrigo is very good. 

‘In respect to the route which the ordnance, commissariat, and medical depart- 
ment should follow, with their respective stores, it will perhaps be best that they 
should use both that by Coimbra and that by Abrantes. At the same time I am in- 
clined to think the road by Abrantes the best. The Tagus is indeed to be twice 
crossed, but I understand that there are plenty of large boats to be had, so that the 
operation may not be very difficult. 

‘ A Spanish commissary has reported last night his arrival at Ciudad Rodrigo. I 
shall give him without delay the information he requires for making his arrange- 
ments. 

*I have sent the Portuguese engineer, whom I formerly mentioned to you, to repair 
the road about Puente Murcella, which is represented as very bad; and I have written 
to the commandant of the province of Beira, at Vizeu, and to the several corregidors, 
to do the same in their respective districts. 

* Not ic? informed as to the exact points in which depdts should be established 
in Spain, I shall not enter upon that until I have communicated with the Spanish 
engineers and commissaries on the subject. Yours, &c. 

Ropert ANSTRUTHER.’ 
withstanding 
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withstanding any former orders, the troops (38th regiment) may halt 
at Pinhel to-morrow, on account of the state of the weather. You 
will instantly send off orders for the 9th regiment to halt to-morrow 
at Celorico, and for the 60th and 85th to remain at Trancoso, and if 
possible, to the 79th to remain at Fornos, 

* Ropert AnsTRUTHER.’ 


The following intimation was also made by General Anstruther 
to Colonel Roche, who was stationed at Ciudad Rodrigo :— 

* Lieutenant-General Fraser has directed the march of General Be- 
resford’s division to be deferred one day, apprehending that the rain of 
yesterday and to-day, and the day before, might have swelled the small 
rivers they have to pass, so as to prevent their getting on. They 
will proceed to-morrow, unless the weather should be as unfavourable 
as that of yesterday, and the arrangement for their march stands as 
at present, with the exception that the corps will arrive at each place 
one day later,’ 

It is made obvious by these letters, that when Sir John Moore 
arrived at Almeida on the 8th November, he did not find the 
whole of the infantry assembled there ; and it is also proved, that 
General Anstruther had not acted unadvisedly, as stated by Co- 
lonel Napier, but in strict conformity with Sir John Moore's in- 
structions, Lieutenant-General Fraser’s orders, and the necessity 
of the case. We again express our ignorance of Colonel Napier’s 
sources of information ; but it is clear that we are fully warranted 
in pronouncing them to have been on this occasion, as we have 
already shown them to have been on several others, either exceed- 
ingly defective, or very much misapplied by our author. 

* No general-in-chief was appointed to command the Spanish armies, 
nor was Sir John Moore referred, by the English ministers, to any 
person with whom he could communicate at all, much less concert a 
plan of operations for the allied forces. He was unacquainted with 
the views of the Spanish government ; and he was alike uninformed 
of the numbers, composition, and situation of the armies with whom 
he was to act, and those with whom he was to contend. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds in his military chest, and his own genius, constituted 
his resources for a campaign, which was to lead him far from the coast, 
and all its means of supply. He was first to unite the scattered por- 
tions of his forces by a winter march of three hundred miles; another 
three hundred were to be passed before he reached the Ebro; there 
he was to concert a plan of operations with generals acting each in- 
dependent of the other, their corps reaching from the northern sea- 
coast to Zaragoza, themselves jealous and quarrelsome, their men in- 
subordinate, differing in customs, discipline, language, and religion, 
from the English, and despising all foreigners.’—pp. 232-3. 

‘This whole passage is a continuation of Colonel Napier’s system 
of insinuation and sneer against the British ministers, of imputation 

of 
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of incapacity to the Spaniards, and of exaggeration with respect 
to the difficulties under which he represents Sir John Moore to 
have laboured. The Spaniards would have acted perhaps more 
wisely, with reference to military operations, if they had appointed 
a commander-in-chief ; but it must be recollected, that they had 
before their eyes a military usurpation in France, and the know- 
ledge of the like having occurred elsewhere. Their choosing to 
pursue a different course was not by any means a novelty, nor was 
it a circumstance of a nature to preclude the possibility of a Bri- 
tish army co-operating with them in the war. As to Sir John 
Moore not having been referred to any one with whom to com- 
municate, we shall quote the words of his own letter of the 10th of 
November, to Mr. Frere :— 


‘ I shall not trouble you with any detail of my movements, as you 
will obtain every necessary information from Mr. Stuart and Lord 
William Bentinck, with both of whom J have been in correspondence 
ever since I was appointed to the command. The Supreme Junta have 
fixed upon General Castafios as the person with whom I am to cor- 
respond, and to combine whatever operations are to be undertaken by 
the troops under my command. . . . I have written to General Cas- 
taiios to give him every information with respect tothe British force, 
and the probable period of its junction ; and I have requested to know 
from him his plans, and his instructions with respect to the co-operation 
he expects from us.” . 

We find here, notwithstanding Colonel Napier’s assertion to the 
contrary, a complete system of communication; and if it was de- 
ranged by the overwhelming superiority and the rapid successes 
of the enemy, we do not see how the ministers in England could 
possibly guarantee their General against such an event. 

The temporary want of money which the army laboured under 
was, no doubt, a serious evil.* The cause of it, which Colonel 
Napier does not nofice, appears in several of the official letters of 
that period which have been published. Sir John Moore states in 

* It will appear by the following letters, that it was not long before money was 
supplied from England :— 

Extract of a letter to the Quartermaster-General, from Lieut.-Col. Bathurst, dated 
at Corunna, 12th Nov. 1808: ‘We are forwarding stores and provisions as fast as 
we can, and shall carry forward, if possible, 50,0002; but we pay for everything.’— 
Ditto to Ditto, dated Astorga, 29th Nov.: ‘One hundred mules, laden with money, 
shoes, and blankets, will be forwarded to you to-morrow night.’-— Major-General 
Broderick to Sir John Moore, dated at Corunna, Dec. 18, 1808: ‘The supply of 
money left here by Mr. Murray (Commissary General) consisted of 120 casks, con- 
taining, according to the usual estimate, 691,200 dollars. Of these I sent, on 
the 13th instant, 53 casks to Villafranca. .... Since the date of Mr. Kennedy’s 
letter you will have been apprized of the landing of 345,000 dollars at Oporto, for 
the use of your army, and of about 455,000 (the remainder of the 800,000 on board 
the Lavinia frigate) having gone to Lisbon, also for the use of the army in Spain, 

06,000 





and at your disposal. The Loire is expected here immediately with 2,5 
dollars on board.’ ° 7 
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his letter of the 10th of November to Mr. Frere : ¢ I fear that in 
England, until very lately, they were not aware of the impossibi- 
lity of procuring money either in Portugal or Spain.’ Lt appears 
also that the like mistake had prevailed even at Madrid. For Sir 
John says, in another letter to Mr. Frere of November 16 :— 
‘You already know how much we are distressed for money. Mr, 
Stuart and Lord William (Bentinck) both say, that it is to be got by 
loan, or for bills at Madrid. This differs from the information given 
to me by Mr. Kennedy; but I shall be happy to find that they are 
right, and that Mr. Kennedy has been misinformed.’— Moore's Narra- 
tive, p. 35. 

We learn also from Sir John Moore’s letter of the 10th of No- 
vember, that Mr. Frere had made over to Sir David Baird at Co- 
runna 40,0001. of the money which he had brought from England 
for the Spaniards.—Moore’s Narrative, p. 30. 


As to Colonel Napier’s complaint that the Spaniards differed in 
customs, discipline, language, and religion from the English, it is 
a complaint to which every foreign war in which we can engage 
must be liable ; and Colonel Napier might very well have added, 
to his catalogue of difficulties, that the complexion of the Spaniards 
differed from that of the English. As to despising foreigners, our 
own observation, as well as the perusal of Colonel Napier’s book, 
have led us to the conclusion that that species of injustice is not 
peculiar to the Spaniards, 

We have already had occasion to notice Colonel Napier’s topo- 
graphical errors. We shall here give a specimen of geographical 
inaccuracy, and of mathematical pedantry, the one tending to mis- 
lead persons who have not a map of Spain at hand, the other 
to mystify unlearned readers, by the misuse of a few scientific 
words. _ After telling us that the Spanish army of the centre, con- 
sisting of 27,000 men, occupied Logréno, Lodosa, Calahorra, 
Centruenigo, and Tudela,—whilst the army of Arragon, 18,000 
strong, was at Sanguessa, Exea, and Saragossa,—he proceeds as 
follows :— 

* The Ebro rolled between these two corps, but viewed as one 
army their front lines occupied two sides of an irregular triangle, of 
which Tudela was the aper, Sanguessa and Logrono the extremities 
of the base. From the latter points, the rivers Ebro and Arragon, 
which meet at Milagro, describe, in their double course, an arc, the 
convex of which was opposed to the Spaniards. The streams of the 
Ega, the Arga, and the Zidasco, rivers descending from the Pyrenees 
in parallel courses, cut the chord of this arc at nearly equal distances, 
and fall, the two first into the Ebro, the last into the Arragon, and 


all the roads leading from Pampeluna to the Ebro follow the course of 
those torrents.’—p. 373. In 
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In the first place, it is not‘usual to say that a river rolls between 
troops who are upon the same side of it, as were those of the army 
of Arragon who occupied Saragossa, and all those of the army of 
the centre except the corps at Lodosa. Next, it would be a very 
strange triangle, indeed, whose sides should pass through all the 
places above-mentioned, and whose apex should be at Tudela. 
And lastly, with regard to the geographical part of the statement, 
we have to observe, that neither the Ega nor the Zidasco can be 
said, with any degree of propriety, to descend from the Pyrenees ; 
and that the Arga falls into the Arragon before that river has 
reached the Ebro. If mathematical illustrations, or geographical 
descriptions, be requisite to elucidate military operations, they 
never can have the desired effect, when, in place of being accurate, 
they are merely fanciful or romantic. 

The following is the account given by Colonel Napier of the 
French force which was assembling between the Pyrenees and the 
Ebro, at the time when Sir John Moore was moving forward 
with twenty thousand men from Portugal, and Sir David Baird 
was bringing ten thousand more from Corunna, to forma junction 
with him in the north-western part of Spain. 


‘An imperial decree, issued early in September, incorporated the 
troops already in Spain with the grand army then marching from Ger- 
many, and the united forces were to compose eight divisions, called 
“« Corps d’Armée,” an institution analogous to the Roman legion ; be- 
cause each “ Corps d’Armée,”’ although adapted for action as a compo- 
nent part of a large army, was also provided with light cavalry, a parc, 
and train of artillery, engineers, sappers and miners, and a complete 
civil administration, to enable it to take the field as an independent 
force. The imperial guards and the heavy cavalry of the army were, 
however, not included in this arrangement; the first had a constitu- 
tion of their own, and at this time all the heavy cavalry, and all the 
artillery, not attached to the “ Corps d’Armée,” were formed into a 
large reserve. As the columns arrived in Spain, they were united to 
the troops already there, and the whole was disposed conformably to 
the new organization. 


Marshal Victor, duke of Belluno, commanded the First Corps. 
Marshal Bessiéres, duke of Istria, Second Corps. 
Marshal Moncey, duke of Cornegliano Third Corps. 
Marshal Lefébre, duke of Dantzic Fourth Corps. 
Marshal Mortier, duke of Treviso Fifth Corps. 
Marshal Ney, duke of Elchingen Sixth Corps. 
General St. Cyr . . Seventh Corps. 
General Junot, duke of Abrantes, Eighth Corps, 


* The seventh corps was appropriated to Catalonia, but the re- 
’ mainder 
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mainder were, in the latter end of October, assembled or assembling 
in Navarre and Biscay.’ *—p, 381. 

Colonel Napier’s discovery that a corps d’armée is analogous to 
a Roman legion appears to us rather extraordinary. Most of the 
French corps d'armée in Spain were more considerable armies 
than that commanded by Moore; and some of them were about 
equal to the greatest amount of British troops which at any one 
time served under the orders of Wellington during the Peninsular 
war. But who, except Colonel Napier, would think of saying 
that Moore’s army, or the British force at the battle of Vittoria, 
for instance, was analogous to a Roman legion? There is, indeed, 
a considerable analogy between a Roman legion and that body of 
troops which has of late years obtained in European armies the 
appellation of a Division ; but if we are to look for an analogy to 
a corps d’armée in the military system of the Romans, we shall find 
it much more in a consular army than in a legion—and of this the 
commonest school-book might have informed Colonel Napier.; 

The account given by Colonel Napier of the Spanish forces at 
this period is as follows :— ; 
* To cover Moore's advance there were on the Ebro, in Bis- 

cay, and in the Asturias, according to the Spanish and 

military agents’ reports. ° : 173,000 
* The real number brought into the field was’ 103,150 


‘Exaggeration . ‘ : : 69,850 
* Note.—The real amount includes the sick in the field-hospitals,’— 
p. 627. 


* The following table, taken from the Appendix to Vol. I. of Colonel Napier’s 
work, shows the total strength of the French’ army, and also that of each of the 
above-mentioned corps d'armée, on the 10th October, 1808 :— 

Men. Horses. 
First corps, duke of Belluno e e ° 33,937 5,830 
Second corps, duke of Istria ° 33,054 4,418 
Third corps, duke of Cornegliano . . 37,690 5,358 
Fourth corps, duke of Dantzic ° 25,984 2,450 
Fifth corps, duke of Treviso ° . . 26,713 3,839 
Sixth corps, duke of Elchingen ° 38,033 4,561 
Seventh corps, General St. Cyr e 42,107 5,449 
Eighth corps, duke of Abrantes . ° 25,730 2,248 
Reserve ° . e ° ° 42,382 24,337 
lst hussars and 27th chasseurs e . 1,754 1,675 
Artillery and engineers in march from Germany 3,446 958. 
Moveable columns for the defences of the French 
frontier e e « ° e 8,860 477 








319,690 61,600 

Colonel Napier states the grand total of the French army in Spain on the 15.h uf 
November, 1808, at 335,223 men, and 60,728 horses.—vol. i. p. 631. 

+ E.G. ‘ Two legions, with the due number of cavalry (cum justo eguwifatw) aud 
the allies, formed what was called a consular army (ezercitus consularis), about 
20,000 men, Liv. x. 25. In the time of Polybius, 13,600, Polyb, vi. 24,—Adam's 
Roman Antiquities, 8th Edition, page 341. w 
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We have quoted the numbers of the Spaniards as we have those of 
the French, from Colonel Napier’s statements, but with respect 
to the correctness of these statements we give no opinion in either 
case. 

We come now to a little attempt at stage-effect by the French 
emperor :— 

‘ Napoleon, accompanied by the dukes of Dalmatia and Montebello, 
quitted Bayonne the morning of the 8th, and reached Vittoria in the 
evening. He was met by the civil and military chiefs at the gates of 
the town, but refusing to go to the house prepared for his reception, 
jumped off his horse, entered the first small inn that he observed, and 
calling for his maps, and a report of the situation of the armies on 
both sides, proceeded to arrange the plan of his campaign.’—p. 390. 

This passage supplies an apt illustration of the little reliance 
which can be placed on our author’s account, even of unimportant 
matters, when he has a purpose to serve. Wishing, no doubt, to 
give his readers a high idea of the French emperor's personal 
activity, he has here represented him as performing the journey 
from Bayonne to Vittoria on horseback in one day. But Savary, 
although he speaks, in the usual French style, of the emperor 
travelling with the speed of an arrow, tells us, however, that he 
went the first day to Tolosa, and the second day to Vittoria 
(being about sixty miles each day).—Mémoires du Duc de Ro- 
vigo, vol. iv. p, 12.* 

As to the theatrical exhibition at Vittoria, that this should 
please our author does not surprise us, for his book betrays many 
symptoms of a taste much more analagous to that of our Gallic 
neighbours than a corps darmée is toa Roman legion; but we 
will venture to assert that Napoleon’s acting on this occasion was 
more than thrown away upon the gravity and good sense of the 
Spaniards, who have discernment enough to discriminate between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, although, by Napoleon’s own 
acknowledgment to the Abbé de Pradt, they are sometimes very 
near neighbours. 

In the account of the defeat of the Spaniards at Gamonal, we 





* The Duc de Rovigo gives the following account of Napoleon’s arrangements 
for his journeys :—‘ The establishment of saddle-horses was divided into brigades of 
nine horses each—two for the emperor, and seven for those whose duties attached 
them immediately to his person, The establishment of carriage-horses was divided 
into relays; each relay being composed of three sets of horses. Each brigade and 
each relay had also an escort attached to it. Suppose the emperor had to perform 
a journey of twenty leagues on horseback, six brigades would im general be stationed 
upon the road.,....If the journey was to be performed in carriages, six re/ays were 

laced at the stations upon the road, in lieu of six brigades of saddle-horses.,.... 
The emperor's aides-de-camp were required to have a herse with each brigade when 
the journeys were performed on horseback ; on other occasions they had places in 
the carriages.’—Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo, vol. iv. pp. 40, 41. 
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think Colonel Napier might as well omit, in another edition (if 
only out of consideration for his friend Soult), the rather ludicrous 
association of the Marshal with a Spanish post-horse, which appears 
in the following passage; especially as the construction of the 
sentence is so managed as to leave it somewhat equivocal whether 
the post-horse or the Marshal had the principal share in the exploits 
that are recorded :— 


‘ All the ammunition and stores of the defeated army were captured 
in Burgos; and the indefatigable Soult, who was still upon the post- 
horse which he had mounted at Briviesca, who had travelled from 
Bayonne to Burgos, taken the latter town, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory all within the space of fifty hours, &c. &c.’—p. 394. 

The following passage exhibits one of those traits of what we 
must call a malignant feeling towards the Spaniards, which occur 
too frequently in Colonel Napier’s book ; and which must tend, we 
cannot but think, to discredit the work with impartial readers :— 

* It has been said that, Spartan-like, Romana’s soldiers died to a 
man in their ranks; yet in 1812, Captain Hill of the royal navy, being 
at Cronstadt, to receive Spaniards taken by the Russians during Na- 
poleon’s retreat, found that the greater portion were men who had 
escaped with Romana from the Danish Isles in 1808; captives at 
Espinosa, they had served Napoleon for four years, passed the ordeal 
of the Moscow retreat, and were still above four thousand strong.’— 
p. 397. 

Sallust says, of Catiline’s soldiers, that not one of them who was 
a free-born Roman suffered himself to be made prisoner either 
in the battle or in the flight ; and it was said for Napoleon’s 
Guards, ‘ la garde meurt, elle ne se rende pas.’* We doubt 
much, however, whether these statements have ever been expected 
to be received as true to the very letter in either case, aithough 
justly descriptive no doubt of the high tone of military enthusiasm 
of which they are meant to convey an adequate idea. But Co- 
lonel Napier, though prone himself to indulge, even to excess, in 
figurative language, will not tolerate anything of the kind if com- 
mendatory of the Spaniards. As for Captain Hill, we do not know 
whether the appeal made to his authority has had his deliberate 
sanction, or whether it is founded only upon some loose conver- 
sational observations. We are, however, at a loss to conjecture, 
what could have induced that officer to institute, with respect to 
each Spaniard he received at Cronstadt, so very minute an investi- 





* The origin of the expression ‘ /a garde meurt, &c. is curious, and it ought not 
to be lost sight of. It was attributed to General Cambrone, of the Imperial Guards, 
who was supposed to have been killed uttering these words on the field of Waterloo. 
But as it turned out afterwards that the general was not killed, but made prisoner 
(by a drummer, we believe) and visible in good case at the Duke of Wellington's 
head-quarters that same evening, it would appear that the rule admits of exceptions. 
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gation as to ascertain whether he had been made prisoner at 
Espinosa, or at some other place, or whether he might not have 
belonged to that portion of Romana’s force (about 6000 men) which 
was unable to effect its escape from Denmark. Captain Hill could 
scarcely foresee that there was to arise an historian of the Penin- 
sular war, who, despising to ascertain the truth with respect to 
many important matters connected with the operations of the 
British troops in Spain and in Portugal, was, nevertheless, to 
search the most remote ports of the Baltic for any anecdote 
which might furnish him with a pretext to decry the valour or the 
patriotism of the Spaniards. The above passage gives us, how- 
ever, whether intentionally or not we cannot say, Colonel Napier’s 
authority for believing that Napoleon unscrupulously compelled 
the prisoners he made in his war against the Spaniards to fight his 
battles in Russia. 

‘In passing the mountains near Tolosa, Lasnes, Duke of Montebello, 
fell from his horse, and was left at Vittoria, and his hurts were dan- 
gerous ; a rapid and interesting cure was however effected by wrap- 
ping him in the skin of a sheep newly slain, and the emperor then di- 
rected him to assume the command of Lagrange’s division and Col- 
bert’s light cavalry.’—p. 400. 

We have here another example of the carelessness with which 
Colonel Napier sometimes constructs his sentences. A very 
slight change in the arrangement of the words would have shown 
more clearly than our author has done, that it was after his cure, 
not immediately on the application of the remedy, that Montebello 
was sent to assume the command mentioned.* We should not 





* The above anecdote is taken from Baron Larrey’s work upon military surgery, 
both by Mr. Southey and by Colonel Napier. The main object of Baron Larrey's 
work is to give a scientific account of the most remarkable surgical cases which came 
under his observation, but other matters of interest are also incidentally noticed in it. 
Whilst he was at Valladolid, some of the English soldiers, who were made prisoners 
in the retreat to Corunna, came under M. Larrey’s care. ‘I shall cite yet another 
case,’ says he, ‘ of a cure not less important effected upon an English drumboy, the 
son of a corporal of the same regiment, who was also a prisoner. This child, whom 
the father held constantly upon his knees, was in a state of complete blindness. The 
disease had, according to the father’s account, come upon the boy all at once during 
the march over the Asturian (Gallician) mountains in the rigour of winter, to which 
the boy had been the more sensible in consequence of his hair having been cut ex- 
tremely short. It would be difficult to describe the feelings of the father, and the deep 
affliction into which he was thrown by the unhappy state of his son. His comrades 
shared also sincerely in his grief; and 1 observed, indeed, with much satisfaction, 
that all these prisoners exhibited great attachment and much generosity towards each 
other.’ —Larrey, vol. iii. p. 268, 

We have inserted this little anecdote because we think it is creditable to the cha- 
racter of British soldiers, and also because it exhibits Baron Larrey in a truly amiable 
light. We learn by the sequel of the story that the boy’s sight was completely re- 
stored, and that his skilful and kind benefactor provided him with a Spanish cloak to 
protect him from the severity of the weather, when be was sent forward to France 
along with his fellow prisoners, 
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notice such slips of Colonel Napier’s pen, were it not that he 
seems to pique himself on the graces of his style. We now retura 
to the operations of the British army. 

Sir John Moore left Almeida on the 11th of November, crossed 
the Spanish frontier, and arrived at Ciudad Rodrigo. He was 
much struck by the appearance and the manners of the Spaniards, 
which seemed to him to indicate manliness and independence of 
character ; and he was received by them with loud acclamations 
of welcome. On the 1Sth he reached Salamanca, where, as we 
find from his Jetter of the 10th November to Mr. Frere (Moore’s 
Narrative, p. 30), he purposed to remain until the troops under 
Sir David Baird, and those under General Hope, should be more 
forward. Colonel Napier tells us— 

* Sir John Moore participated at first in the universal belief, that 
the nation was enthusiastic, and fixed in a determination to dispute 
every step with the invaders; and after he had detected the exag- 
gerations of the military agents, and perceived the want of capacity 
in the Spanish generals and rulers, he still trusted that the spirit of 
the people would compensate for their deficiency of skill. What, 
then, was his surprise to find, that the.defeat of the Conde de Bel- 
vedere [10th November, 1808], an event which laid Castille open to 
the incursions of the enemy, which uncovered the march of the Bri- 
tish, and compromised their safety, had created no sensation among 
the people; that the authorities had spread no alarm, taken no pre- 
cautious, delivered out no arms, although many thousands were stored 
in the principal towns, and neither encouraged the inhabitants by 
proclamations, nor enrolled any of them for defence! He himself 
was not informed of this important occurrence until a week after it 
happened, and then only through a single official channel.’—p, 432. 

Colonel Napier contrives here to represent the British general 
as a person neither very consistent in his opinions, nor very rea- 
sonable’ in his expectations, We are told he was surprised to 
find that the defeat of the Conde de Belvedere, which laid open 
the plains of Castille to the French, had not roused the unarmed 
population of that defenceless country to oppose the enemy, 
and to cover the march of the British army, ‘There could not 
well have been, we should think, a less reasonable expectation, 
In a country of mountains, forests, or morasses, the population, if 
armed, may, under the protection afforded by such fastnesses, 
oppose and harass an invader; but in a country of open plains, 
such as Castille is, although a mounted guerrilla party, under an 
active and intelligent leader, may give an enemy some occasional 
annoyance, the citizens of open towns, and the husbandmen dwell- 
ing in widely-scattered villages, where neither tree nor hedge 
exists to afford concealment, nor ditch nor wall to check the pur- 
suit of hostile cavalry, we do not think that the population merit 
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much reproach if, unarmed as they were, they did not rise to 
sacrifice themselves, their families, and all that belonged to them, 
in a vain endeavour to cover an army, which they might naturally 
enough suppose had come to assist in protecting them. 

But we do not find by Sir John Moore’s own letters that his 
sentiments with respect to the Spanish nation had undergone such 
a change as the above passage would imply. On the contrary, in 
writing to one of his brothers from Salamanca on the 26th of 
November, he says of the Spaniards— 

* they are a fine people—a character of their own, quite distinct from 
other nations—and much might have been done with them.’— Moore's 
Narrative, p. 46. 

It is remarkable, too, that in the very same letter we find a con- 
tradiction of Colonel Napier’s statement, that the principal towns 
were stored with ‘ thousands of arms;’ for Sir John Moore, after 
observing that an obstinate determination to resist the French 
yoke may do much, says— 

* But even in this case, the government has been improvident: arms, 
ammunition, and other means are wanting.’—Moore's Narrative, p. 46. 

We shall make two other quotations here from Moore’s own 
statements, as they bear directly upon the character and conduct 
of the Spaniards. Sir John writes to Mr. Frere, on the 19th of 
November, from Salamanca :— 

‘The junta of this town are endeavouring to get money for us. 
Nothing can exceed the attention of the Marquis of Ceralbo, the pre- 
sident; the clergy, with Dr. Curtis at their head, exert themselves, 
and even a convent of nuns have promised 5000/.: all this shows 
good-will.-—Moore's Narrative, p. 38. 

The other quotation is as follows :— 

‘ A circumstance occurred at this time, to the honour of the Spa- 
niards, which is thus related in his (Sir John Moore's) journal :— 
** Lord Proby was at Tordesillas reconnoitring, when a patrole of 
French cavalry came into the town. They stayed some time. Every 
man in the town knew that Proby was there, for he had been two 
days amongst them; yet not a man betrayed him. And when the 
cavalry left the place, and his lordship came into the street, they 
all testified their satisfaction, and declared that, though they had no 
arms, they would have died rather than have allowed him to be 
taken,**? ’"—Moore’s Narrative, p. 47. 

But 





* That such sentiments and such conduct on the part of the Spaniards were not 
limited to one place, or to a single instance, may be learnt from the following 
in Colonel Pasley’s Essay on Military Policy. After quoting the above 
anecdote respecting Lord Proby, Colonel Pasley proceeds thus:—‘ A s'milar inci- 
dent happened to me about the same time, on my way from General Blake's army 
te Astotga, in which, for a whole day’s journey, I generally passed within = 
es 
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But we have not yet done with the above passage of Colonel 
Napier’s book. He tells us that the British general was not in- 
formed of the defeat of the Conde de Belvedere until a week after 
the 10th of November, when it happened; but here, again, Moore 
contradicts our historian, for in his letter to Lord W. Bentinck, 
dated at Salamanca on the 13th, he says— 


‘At Ciudad Rodrigo I received a letter, by express, from the 
Conde de Belvedere, from Burgos, dated on the 9th, stating that he 
expected to be attacked by superior numbers, and begging that I 
would hasten to his assistance. I wrote to him that I had been 
marching for some time with all the haste I could; but if he was to 
be attacked so soon, it was impossible for me to render him any 
assistance, and he should report his situation to Madrid. Upon my 
arrival here (13th November), I was informed by the Marquis of 
Ceralbo that the Spanish troops had been forced to retire from 
Burgos, and the French were in possession of it.’—Moore's Narra- 
tive, p. 23. 

We cannot help here remarking bow seldom it is that Colonel 
Napier’s assertions will bear the test of being compared with 
other accounts of undoubted authenticity. By an illusion some- 
what resembling that which has been attributed to the hunted 
ostrich, our historian appears to imagine that, by shutting his own 
eyes against truth, he renders it invisible also to every one else. 

The following passage is meant to show what the state of 
affairs was in Spain towards the end of the month of November :— 

* Want of transport and supplies had obliged the British to march 
in small and successive divisions; it was, therefore, the 23rd of No- 
vember before the centre, consisting of twelve thousand infantry, and 
a battery of six guns, was concentrated at Salamanca. On that day, 
Castafios and Palafox being defeated at Tudela, and their armies 
scattered without a chance of rallying again in the field, the third 
and sixth French corps became disposable. The emperor also, vic- 
torious on both flanks, and with a fresh base of operations fixed at 
Burgos, was then free to move, with the guards and the reserve, 
either against Madrid or in the direction of Salamanca; detachments 
of his army were already in possession of Valladolid, the very town 
which, a few days before, the Spanish government had indicated for 
the base of Sir John Moore’s operations, and the formation of his 
magazines. The 26th the head of Sir David Baird’s column was in 
miles of the enemy’s posts; an experiment that I should certainly not have 
hazarded had I doubted the good-will of the Spaniards. About dusk the second 
evening of my journey I reached a town in the kingdom of Leon, where I thought 
myself in security; but two hours afterwards it was entered by the French cavalry. 

. . Nothing could exceed the anxiety which the people of the town showed on my 
account. It was with great difficulty I could prevail on the guides whe attended 
me that night to accept of any recompense. ... Under such circumstances, they 
seemed to think that serving a British officer was a point of duty and of honout.’— 
Pasley'’s Military Policy, p. 233. 
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Astorga, but the rear extended beyond Lugo; while the head of 
Hope’s division was at the Escurial, and the rear at Talavera. But 
the second French corps was on the Deba, threatening Leon and the 
Asturias; the cavalry covered the plains: the fourth corps was de- 
scending from Carrion and Valladolid, to seize the pass of the Guada- 
rama; the emperor himself was preparing to force the Somosierra. 

‘From this summary of contemporary events, it is evident that, 
notwithstanding Sir John Moore had organized, equipped, and sup- 
plied his army, and marched four hundred miles, all in the space of 
six weeks, he was too late in the field; the campaign was decided 
against the Spaniards before the British had, strictly speaking, en- 
tered Spain as anarmy. And it is certain that if, instead of being 
at Salamanca, Escurial, and Astorga on the 23rd, the troops had been 
united at Burgos on the sth, such was the weakness of the Spanish 
forces, the strength of the enemy, and such the skill with which Na- 
poleon directed his movements, that a difficult and precarious retreat 
was the utmost favour that could be expected from Fortune by the 
English.’—p. 434. 

Colonel Napier here reproaches the Spanish government with 
having indicated Valladolid as the base of Sir John Moore’s 
operations; but it is not unworthy of remark, that on the 16th of 
November Sir John Moore himself wrote to Mr. Frere as follows, 
from Salamanca:— 

* My position here is a bad one, inasmuch as my movements in it 
are confined, and leave nothing but a barren country to retire upon. 
I should undoubtedly be better at Valladolid ; but it is impossible for 
me to go there whilst the French in force are so near it, and the 
Spanish armies are at such a distance. Until my force is united I 
must be covered and protected.’—Moore’s Narrative, p. 34. 

It is also deserving of notice, that in the above passage Colonel 
Napier first points out the cause which prevented the centre of 
Moore’s force from being reunited before the 23rd of November, 
then remarks upon his being too late in the field, and yet con- 
cludes by telling us, that if Sir John Moore had been at Burgos 
on the 8th instead of being only at Salamanca on the 23d, ‘a 
difficult and precarious retreat was the utmost favour that could 
be expected from Fortune by the English.’ So that Colonel Napier, 
after imputing blame to the English government for loss of ume, 
admits that Sir John Moore's situation would have been much 
worse if he had been earlier in the field. We have already ob- 
served upon the imputation of loss of time; but we must here 
remark, that Colonel Napier perseveres in his former misrepre- 
sentation of the Ebro being indispensably the theatre of the war, 
although Sir John Moore’s instructions left him perfectly free, 
in concerting his operations with the Spaniards, to object to any 
plan which might appear to him to be either impracticable or in- 

judicious ;— 
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judicious ;—a latitude which it would have been absurd not to 
have left him, especially in such a war, and which he appears at 
all times to have felt that he possessed. 

Sir John Moore’s situation was, however, certainly one pregnant 
with disappointments and with difficulties; and it was the more 
embarrassing, because great expectations had been formed, both 
in Britain and in the Peninsula, of brilliant results which were to 
follow from the advance of an English army into Spain. The 
well-earned military reputation of the general, the esteem which 
justly attached to his character, the discipline and valour of the 
troops, and the recent successes in Portugal, all contributed to 
carry these expectations to the greatest height; whilst the noble- 
ness of the cause, and the zeal with which it had been undertaken, 
concealed from the mass of superficial observers the arduous 
nature of the struggle which was impending, and the risks in- 
separable from the attempt to combine the regular operations of 
a foreign army with the desultory efforts of a people almost wholly 
destitute of every organized means of war. In this state of men’s 
minds, both in the Peninsula and in England, came the sudden 
and successive defeats, and almost total dispersion, of the Spanish 
armies.* The means at the disposal of the English general were 
altogether insufficient to retrieve matters by any sudden effort; 
and it soon became obvious, therefore, to men of reflection, that 
Sir John Moore could adopt no other rational line of conduct than 
that of a prudent and vigilant system of defensive warfare. 

* But for many years,’ says Colonel Napier, ‘ so much ridicule had 
been attached to the name of an English expedition, that weak-headed 
men claimed a sort of prescriptive right to censure, without regard 
to subordination, the conduct of their general. It had been so in 
Egypt, where a cabal was formed to deprive Lord Hutchinson of the 
command ; it had been so at Buenos Ayres, at Ferrol, and in Portugal ; 
it was so at this time in Sir John Moore’s army; and it will be found, 
in the course of this work, that the superlative talents, vigour, and 
success of the Duke of Wellington could not even at a late period 
of the war secure him from such vexatious folly.’—p. 450. 

The above passage is calculated to convey a very disadvan- 
tageous and a very untrue impression with respect to the disci- 
pline of the higher ranks of the British army. We have referred 
to some of those who were in habits of personal intimacy with 
Lord Hutchinson, and of daily official communication with him 
in Egypt at the period alluded to—and they have assured us that 





* Colonel Napier holds very high the skill of Napoleon, and the prowess of the 
French troops in these affairs; but Savary says—‘ We had such a superiority, that 
all these expeditions were mere/y marches, except in front of B , where some effurts 
were requisite, and at Zudda, where Marshal Lannes to fight a battle.’— 
Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo, vol, iv. pp. 12, 13. \: 
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his lordship made a joke to all those about him of this formidable 
‘ cabal,’ which had for its object, by Colonel Napier’s account, 
nothing less than to deprive him of the command of the army ; and 
we have the same assurance, that although there were some officers 
in Moore’s army who viewed matters in a more sanguine light 
than the general himself did, there was not the shadow of cabal in 
any part of their conduct or conversation. It so happened, also, 
that the most conspicuous amongst those who saw things diffe- 
rently from the general, were persons warmly attached to him, 
and who founded their too confident expectations of a brilliant 
campaign upon nothing more than upon their high esteem for Sir 
John Moore, and the unlimited confidence they reposed in the 
discipline and valour of the troops he commanded, 

We have already stated, that the situation in which Sir John 
Moore stood in consequence of the total discomfiture of the Spanish 
armies, and his becoming thereby almost the sole antagonist of the 
French emperor in the field, left no other course for him to follow 
but that of defensive warfare. ‘The annexed letter* will explain 

the 





* Letter from the Quartermaster-General to Brigadier-General Anstruther, dated 
at Salamanca, 29th November, 1808 :— 

‘ My dear Anstruther,—We received last night from Madrid the intelligence of 
the Spanish armies, on the side of Aragon, having been defeated on the 23rd 
instant, near Tudela ; and in the present situation of affaiis there is nothing left for 
us to do but to be prepared to fall back from hence towards Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida. Baird has teen ordered to retire towards Corunna, that he may re- 
embark. 

* You must now remain at Almeida, as your presence there will be of the greatest 
use, and you have turned your attention to almost everything that the present aspect 
of affairs may require in that quarter. You are already prepared with a plan of 
cantonment for the troops. The following arrangements should be put in progress 
with respect to supplies. Dejéts to be prepared at Guarda, Celorico, and Pinhel; 
and, farther back, at Covilham and at Vizeu. Supplies should be sent also to 
Abrantes, to Coimbra, and to Lamego, by orders from Lisbon. I shall propose that 
one or two of Baird’s victuallers shall go round to Oporto. 

‘I wrote to Donkin from Almeida, and again yesterday morning from hence, in 
order to keep them informed at Lisbon of the state of things, anu aware of what 
they may be called upon to do. But although I entered a good deal into detail in 
my letter to Donkin, you had better communicate also with the general commanding 
at Lisbon,—probably by this time General Mackenzie. Ail that is requisite in your 
part of Portugal you can, however, have done through the authorities upon the spot, 
quicker and better, probably, than through Lisbon. You can use the pretext of 
More troops coming forward from Lisbon and Oporto, or of fresh arrivals bein 
expected from England, Mr. Kennedy will direct Ogilvie to answer the icon 
i er already made upon him for provisioning Almeida; and under cover of 

demand to send you as great a supply as he can. 

* You will be so guod as halt the third division of the ordnance and medical 
stores from Abrantes, (the farther back the better,) and let me kuow where they 
are stopped. 

* As to our military operations on the side of Portugal (if we are put to it), I 

hend that, behind the first line of frontier, the defence of Guarda and of ihe 
y of the Mondego must be our ehief object. 1 should doubt our being able to 
maintain ourselves long in the country towards Castello Branco; but we mast of 
course 
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the plan contemplated with that view at the end of November, 
and up to the 5th of the following month. But the movements 
preparatory to carrying into effect the proposed defensive system 
of operations, having Portugal for “their basis, had scarcely com- 
menced, when intelligence was received of such a nature as in- 
duced Sir John Moore to alter his plan. This was occasioned by 
the appearance of a determination, on the part of the Spaniards, 
to defend Madrid, and to endeavour, whilst the forces of the 
enemy were occupied in the siege of the capital, to re-assemble te 
the southward of the ‘agus a sufficient body of troops to check 
the hitherto rapid progress of the French arms. It appeared to 
Sir John Moore, that under these circumstances it was incumbent 
upon him to aid, to the utmost of his ability, the proposed mea- 
sures of his allies, and he determined to do so by threatening the 
French line of communication between Madrid and Burgos. He 
wrote, therefore, to Sir David Baird, on the 5th and 6th of De- 
cember, informing him of his change of plan, and directing him 
to move forward the troops under his orders by Benevente, for 
the purpose of effecting the union of the whole army in the course 
of the proposed advance. He made known this change of intens 
tion also to the Marquis of Romana. Colonel Napier tells us, 

* The forward movement of the British army commenced on the 
11th of December. Moore's first intention was to march with his 
own and Hope’s division to Valladolid, with a view to cover the 





course have a corps of observation there, and we must make preparations acccrd- 
ingly. It will be easy to collect supplies in that quarter sufficient for such an 
arrangement. 

* As for the Tras-os-Montes, we must trust the defence there to nature, and te 
the Portuyuese themselves. A part of Baird's infantry may, indeed, be thrown iute 
that quarter, but no such order has yet been given, 

‘ A corps of observation for the Alemtejo must be sent from Lisbon. 

; (Signed) *G. Murray’ 

* As Colonel Napier seizes every opportunity he can lay hold of both to depre- 
ciate the character of the Spaniards, and to deny the value and the duration of their 
enthusiasm in the cause they had embraced, we will quote here the account given 
by a French author of the conduct, at this time, of their defeated and dispersed 
soldiers :—‘ Amés les trois grandes défaites qui avoient dispersé les armées Esja- 
— avec autant de célérité que celles-ci en avoient mises ase former, les débrig 

es corps d'Estrémadure et de Castille, refoulés par les troupes Francaises, s’étaient 
repliés vers le midi de la Péninsule, Ls avoient traversé plus de cent cinquante 
lieues par petits détachemens, et, soutenus par le funatisme, au milieu dés 
fatigues les plus accablantes, ils étaient venus se réunir derriére le Tage’—Victoires 
et Conquétes des Francais, yo). xviii., p. 254. It pleases this French writer to apply the 
term fanaticism to the motive of this conduct of the Spanish soldiers, but that does 
not alter our opinion of its true character. The proud feeling of national independ- 
ence, and indomitable perseverance in asserting it, have nowhere been more cons 
spicuous than in the nations of the Spanish Peninsula; nor should they be defrauded 
of the praise merited by their virtues, although they failed to accomplish, under the 
pressure of accumulated difficulties, and in the midst of numberless calamities, that 
most arduous of all political problems,—a union of the irregular energies of an excited 
multitude with the methodised vigour of concentrated authority, 
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advance of his slores and to protect the junction of Sir David Baird’s 
troops, the rear of which was still behind Astorga; nevertheless pre- 
parations for a retreat upon Portugal were continued, and Sir David 
was ordered to form magazines‘at Benevente, Astorga, Villa Franca, 
and Lugo, by which arrangement (wo lines of operation were secured, 
and a greater freedom of action obtained.’—p. 457. 

It is obvious from this passage that Colonel Napier has wholly 
mistaken the principle upon which the proposed movement of 
the British army was founded, and that he has fallen into ‘the error 
of those to whose over-sanguine views he has before given the 
colour of a cabal against the general. Colonel Napier speaks of 
covering the advance of stores, and protecting the junction of Sir 
David Baird’s troops—but, the real object of the movement being 
to threaten the line of communication of the French, and thereby 
derange their plans, without imprudently committing the British, 
no stores or incumbrances of any kind were to be moved forward.* 
And as to protecting the junction of Baird’s troops, the very cir- 
cumstance of the junction being deferred until the army should 
be in the neighbourhood of Valladolid, clearly shows that no 
expectation was then entertained by Sir John Moore of its being 
obstructed by the enemy. It would appear, also, that Colonel 
Napier has not perceived that the most important feature in the 
change of plan determined upon by Sir John Moore on the 5th 
of December was, that it necessarily led to the relinquishment of 
Portugal, and the adoption of Gallicia, as the future basis of the 
operations of the army ; and in place of giving greater freedom of 
action, and establishing two lines of operation, its tendency evi- 
dently was to contract the freedom of action of the army, and to 
limit it to one line of operation,—a line, too, be it observed, on 
which there were no fortresses, as there were (Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida) on the side of Portugal, and on which no adequate 








* Thai this was the case will clearly appear by the following extract from the 
instructions given by the Quartermaster-General to Lord Proby, dated at Sala- 
manea, | 2th ember, 1808 :— 

* Lord Proby will remain at Salamanca for the present. . . . . The regiments ex- 
pected from the side of Portugal are the Buffs, the 82d, and the 6th, These, to- 

ther with such detachments as may arrive on their way to join the army, Lord 

roby will forward by the way of 7oro towards Valladolid, giving intimation of 


their march to the Quartermaster-General. The stores expected from the side of ~ 


Portugal are a convoy of ordnance stores, and a supply of medical stores from the 
heavy depét. Both of these are to proceed to Zamora; and it is possible that Co- 
Jonel Roche may have already directed them to that place from Ciudad Rodrigo. 
« + « » Although a branch of the commissariat will remain here for some time, it 
is to be understood that Salamanca is entirely evacuated, except in so far as re- 
gards the passage of troops; and Zamora is to be considered as the rendezvous of 
whatever it is expedient to place in the rear of the army. . . . Lord Proby will take 
measures for being promptly informed of the movements of the enemy, particularly 
in the direction of Guadarama and of Avila. 
* (Signed) G. Murray, Quartermaster-General.’ 
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preparation for the supply of the army existed, or could be 
speedily made. 

* At Alaejos an intercepted despatch of the Prince of Neufchatel 
was brovght to head-quarters, and the contents were important 
enough to change the direction of the march. ........ + Hope, 
therefore, was ordered to pass the Duero at Tordesillas, and direct 
his march upon Villalpando ; head.quarters were removed to Toro; 
and Valderas was given as the point of junction to Baird’s division, 
the head of which was now at Benevente.’—pp. 457, 459. 

Sir John Moore moved his head-quarters from Salamanca to 
Alaejos on the 13th of December. On the following morning a 
letter from Berthier to Soult, which had been intercepted by the 
Spaniards, was brought to him. This letter, which was dated at 
Chamartin, Napoleon’s head-quarters, near Madrid, on the 10th 
of December, gave to Sir John Moore an exact knowledge, not 
only of the position of Marshal Soult, and the composition of the 
force under his command, but also of the intentions of the emperor 
with respect to the movements of that corps; and likewise of the 
situation and the proposed movements of most of the other corps 
of the French army. It likewise announced the belief entertained 
at the French head-quarters, that the British had either already 
fallen back upon Portugal, or would immediately do so. Sir 
John Moore communicated this despatch to Lieut.-General Hope, 
who happened to be at head-quarters, as also to the Adjutant and 
the Quartermaster-General. One of these officers observed, that 
whatever might be attempted afterwards, it seemed proper, in 
the first instance, to effect a prompt union of the whole army by 
crossing the Duero at Toro in place of Tordesillas, and Sir John 
Moore at once adopted the suggestion. 

We have in the above extract another instance of Colonel Na- 
pier’s imperfect information, as also further evidence of his want 
of knowledge of the principles upon which military movements are 
or ought to be conducted. He tells us that Hope was ordered to 
pass the Duero at Tordesillas. Now, the motive* for the change 
made at Alaejos, in the proposed movement of the army was, that 
the knowledge obtained respecting the situation and probable 
amount of Soult’s force rendered it obviously inexpedient to follow 
up the original plan of advancing to Valladolid before forming a 
junction with Baird ; and it was determined, therefore, to effect 
that junction farther back, and at an earlier period, by throwing 

* The motive of the change is thus expressed in Sir John Moore’s letter to the 
Marquess of Romana, dated at Castro-Nuevo, on the 18th of December:—‘ Upon a 
knowledge that Marshal Soult had a corps so near as Saldanha and Sahagun, which 
would soon be joined by another coming from France, under General Junot, I judged 


it expedient to make my junction with Sir David Baird in this neighbourhood, as 
squalor done, rather than at Valladolid,’ h 
the 
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the centre and the right of the army across the Duero at Toro, in 
place of Tordesillas. ‘lo have ordered Hope to pass the river at 
‘Tordesillas, which Colonel Napier informs. us was done, would 
have been in direct opposition to the motive which had occasioned 
the change of plan, and a military error of the most gross descrip- 
tion. For it would have been to send forward a single division 
towards a greatly superior force of the enemy, the approach of 
which had induced the general to hasten the junction of the whole 
of his army. But besides this cogent military reason for not 
sending Hope to cross the Duero at 'Tordesillas, there was another 
very simple one, namely, that it would have been doubling very 
unnecessarily the length of the march of that division to Villal- 
pando. It is surprising that Colonel Napier, who indulges himself 
with so much latitude in criticizing the military opinions and ope- 
rations of others, should not lave been more upon his guard 
against attributing to Sir John Moore a flagrant absurdity, of 
which that general was not only not guilty, but which his letters, 
which Colonel Napier must have imperfectly consulted, show that 
he never contemplated; for in that of the 14th December to Sir 
David Baird, from Alaejos, he says— 


‘I am induced to change my direction, and shall be to-morrow, with 
all the troops I have, at Toro and its immediate neighbourhood,’ 

Coionel Napier is also mistaken in supposing that Valderas 
was then given as the point of junction to Baird’s division. There 
is nothing of the kind in Moore’s letter of the 14th to Baird; 
and the tact is, that the determination to march forward again 
towards Soult was not formed until the 18th of December, when 
Moore was at Castro Nuevo. ‘The following passages from the 
Quartermaster-General’s correspondence will point out what were 
the arrangements ordered at Alaejos. 


Extract of a letter from the Quartermaster-General to Lieutenant- 
General Lord Paget, dated at Alaejos, 14th December, 1808. 

‘ Information has been received since I had the honour of writing 
to you yesterday, which has induced Sir John Moore to make an 
alteration in the movement he then proposed. It is now determined, 
instead of moving upon Tordesillas and Valladolid, to place the divi- 
sions of lieutenant-general Fraser, and lieutenant-general Hope, to- 
morrow, the 15th, at and near Toro, and the troops under your lord- 
ship’s command, as an advanced guard, in frontof Toro... .. The 
roads chiefly to be watched are those towards Valladolid, Palencia, 
and Rio Seco. We have no intelligence of the enemy being in force 
at present in any of these places, but it is believed that Soult is at 
Saldanha with a considerable corps. Sir John Moore’s arrangements 
will have in view the junction of the whole of the British force about 
Benevente. .. .. . It is probable that on the 17th the troops from Toro 
will 
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will move upon Benevente by the direct road, in which case those 
under your lordship will be ordered to march by a parallel road in 
the same direction, covering their right; I mention this that you may 
direct your inquiries so as to be prepared for such a movement. But 
it is desirable that you should collect also such information as may bé 
useful, in the event of the general determining to assemble the army 
in advance of Benevente, towards Rio Seco, by moving Sir David 
Baird’s troops, so as to meet those from the side of Toro at an inter- 
mediate point.” 


Extract of a letter from the Quartermaster-General to the Officer com- 
manding the advance of Sir David Baird’s corps, dated at Alacjos, 
14th December, 1808. 

‘It is Sir John Moore’s intention that the whole of Sir David 
Baird’s corps shall be assembled at Benevente, which you will bé 
pleased to communicate to the troops which succeed you in the march 
from Astorga. A considerable supply of ordnance stores sent to 
Zamora has been ordered to proceed to Benevente.’ 

Extract of a letter from the Quartermaster-General to Lord Proby, 

dated at Alaejos, 14th December, 1808. 


‘ Circumstances have induced us to move upon Toro, instead of 
going towards Valladolid, and it is Sir John Moore’s intention to as- 
semble the whole of the army at Benevente. You will he so good as 
direct everything upon Zamora, whether troops or stores. .....The 
whole of the country south of the Duero will be uncovered by our in- 
tended movement.’ 

Extract of a letter from the Quartermaster-General to Lieutenant- 

Colonel Bathurst, dated Alacjos, 14th December, 1808. 

* We have intercepted a letter from Berthier, addressed to Soult 
at Saldanha, It appears that the advanced guard of a French corps, 
moving on Badajos, was at Talavera de la Reyna, upon the 10th, 
We are supposed in full retreat towards Lisbon, and Soult is urged te 
press forward upon the Spaniards, and make himself master of the 
country between the Duero and the Asturias and Gallicia, driving 
back the Spaniards into the latter. Sir John has determined to as- 
semble the army at Benevente. I believe when united we shall be 
more than equal to Soult, even without reckoning Romana, but it is 
very necessary to make every preparation for our falling back upon 
Gallicia,,.... Pray look to establishing magazines in our rear from 
the ships, if the country (as I suppose is the case) can furnish no- 
thing.’ 

Colonel Napier proceeds :— 

‘ From the Asturias Romana had led the remnants of Blake’s force 
to Leon about the period of Moore's arrival at Salamanca: like 
others, he had been deceived as to the real state of the country, and 
at this time repented that he had returned to Spain. He was a 
person of talent, quickness, and information, but disqualified by 
nature for military command ; a lively principle of error pervaded - 

is 
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his notions of war, and no man ever bore the title of a general who 
was less capable of directing an army.’—vol. i. p. 462. 

That Colonel Napier is fully satisfied of his own capacity to 
pronounce judgment upon the ability of commanders of armies, 
and to criticise all their movements, many passages of his book 
sufficiently prove, although in so far as we have had occasion as 
yet to examine these passages, we must confess they have not 
tended to impress us with the same conviction. Let us contrast 
with the above extract the tribute paid by Lord Wellington to the 
character, the talents, and the services of the Marquis of Romana 
in a dispatch dated at Cartaxo on the 26th of January, 1811, in 
which he announces to Lord Liverpool the premature death of 
that Spanish nobleman :— 


‘I am concerned to have to report to your Lordship that the Mar- 
quis de la Romana died in this town on the 23rd instant, after a short 
illness. His talents, his virtues, and his patriotism were well known 
to his Majesty’s government. In him the Spanish army has lost its 
brightest ornament ; hig country its most upright patriot; and the 
world the most strenuous and zealous defender of the cause in which 
we are engaged. I shall always acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance which I have received from him, as well by his operations 
as by his counsel, since he has been joined with this army.’ 

Neither does that part of Romana’s conduct which immediately 
followed the period above alluded to accord with Colonel 
Napier’s low opinion of his qualifications for military command. 
For, after the embarkation of the British army at Corunna, the 
Marquis of Romana, with the small and shattered remnant of 
Blake’s army, in the most destitute and wretched condition, and 
aided only by occasional risings of the peasantry, sustained, for 
several months, an arduous contest against two corps d’armées 
commanded by two of the most distinguished of the French 
marshals (Ney and Soult), and ultimately baffled all their endea- 
vours to subjugate the province of Gallicia. But Colonel Napier’s 
admiration is reserved for the achievements of the ‘ mighty hosts’ 
of an ambitious conqueror, long trained and disciplined in arms, 
inured to war, and amply supplied with all the requisites for 
carrying it on with advantage ; whilst he has no commiseration for 
the continual hardships, nor any sympathy in the occasional and 
hardly-earned successes, of a people destitute of every resource, 
save ‘ the unconquerable will’ to maintain their country’s inde- 
pendence. Our author continues— 

‘The 18th, head-quarters were at Castro Nuevo, from which place 
Moore wrote to Romana, informing bim of his intention to fall upon 
Soult : he desired his co-operation, and requested that the Marquis 
would, according to his own plan given to the British minister in 
London, 
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London, reserve the Asturias for his own line of communication, and 
leave Gallicia to the British.’—vol. i. p. 463. 

We have already stated that it was at Castro Nuevo, and not at 
Alaejos, that the determination was formed to make a rapid move- 
ment agaiust Marshal Soult’s corps. ‘The principle upon which 
the movement had been planned when it originally commenced 
at Salamanca, namely, that of threatening the French line of com- 
munication without committing the British army, was still kept in 
view, and Sir John Moore appeared to be strongly impressed him- 
self with its importance.* 

In the above passage there is cast upon the Marquis of Romana, 
most unjustly, the imputation of a breach of compact, and it is but 
an act of fairness to the memory of that distinguished stranger to 
point out to our readers the hollowness of the foundation upon 
which that imputation rests. When Romana was in England on 
his way from Denmark to Spain, he gave a memorandum to the 
British ministers, probably at their own request, containing some 
brief remarks which might be of use with reference to the operations 
projected by them in the Peninsula; and amongst other things he 
pointed out that Corunna would be a more advantageous landing 
place than any of the ports of the Asturias for such British force 
as might be sent to the north coast of Spain, This memorandum 
was published along with other papers laid before parliament in 
the year 1809, and whoever takes the trouble to refer to it will 
at once perceive that to designate the few suggestions which it 
contains as Romana’s ‘ own plan’ is a complete misapplication of 
words. But even if this paper had been really a plan of cam- 
paign, it could not have been binding upon the Spanish general 
under circumstances totally different from those which weie con- 
templated both by the English government and by the Marquis 
himself, ‘at the time when the memorandum was written. The 
projects then forming in England were founded upon the expec- 
tation of a successful offensive campaign. But now, on the con- 
trary, the only chance which Romana had of saving the wreck of 
his army, or of contributing to retard the conquest of Gallicia, was 
to be sought for by directing his retreat towards that province. 
But besides these considerations, we have the following statement 








* The last paragraph of Vol. I. of Colonel Napier's book is as follows :— lu Sis 
John Moore’s campaign, said the Duke of Wellington, ‘1 can see but one error: 
when he advanced to Sahagun, he should have considered it as a movement of re- 
treat, and sent officers to the rear to mark and prepare the halting-places fur every 
brigade. But this opinion I have formed after long experience of war, and especially 
of the peculiarities of a Spanish war, which must have been seen to be understued : 
finally, it is an opinion furmed after the event.’ We are not aware on what occasion 
these expressions were made use of by the Duke of Wellington ; but we know that 
the words ‘this must be considered as part of your retreat,’ were used at Cas:ro Nuevo 
to Sis Juhn Moore, and that the opimion was fully acquiesced in by him. 
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in a letter from Colonel Symes to Sir John Moore, dated at 
Mansilla, on the 25th of December :— 

‘The Marquis says, that wherever else he may go, it is impossible 
for him to send any part of his troops into the Asturias, as the roads 
are now impassable—the snow has fallen in an unusual quantity.’ 

But we are tired, or we might more truly say, we are disgusted 
by Colonel Napier’s want of candour, and his continual misre- 
presentations with respect to the Marquis of Romana; and to 
prevent frequent interruptions, we shall here sum up at once such 
other misrepresentations on that head as remain to be noticed. 
Alluding to the period of Sir John Moore’s arrival at Sahagun, 
Colonel Napier says— 

‘ During these events Romana remained at Mansilla, and it was 
evident that no assistance could be expected from him.’—vol. i. p. 466. 

Now, in refutation of this insinuation or assertion, or whatever 
else it may be called, we need but quote the postscript to a letter 
dated at Sahagun on the 23rd of December, in which Sir John 
Moore writes thus to Romana:— 

‘ I am sensible of the zeal and activity your Excellency has dis- 
played, in thus hastening to co-operate with me; but for the reasons 
contained in the former part of this letter, I believe the attempt no 
longer advisable.’—Moore’s Narrative, p. 165. 

Again, Colonel Napier says— 

‘ At Mansilla, the passage being only defended by Spaniards, was, 
in a manner, open to Soult, for Romana had not destroyed the arches 
of the bridge.’ —vol. i. p. 472. 

But as the river Esla was forded by the French cavalry at this 
very time, even so low as Benevente, and was forded also by 
Baird’s infantry eighteen miles higher up, at Valencia de Dou 
Juan, what probability is there that there could be any use in de- 
stroying a bridge at Mansilla, a place much nearer the source of 
the Esla, and when it has not yet been joined by several tributary 
streams which fail into it between Mansilla and the other places 
we have named?* Romana is next blamed for not having defended 
Leon, where, Colonel Napier tells us (p. 472), the citizens were 
willing and even eager to fight; but Romana must have been a 
much better judge than Colonel Napier can be of the utility of 
attempting to defend Leon, and of the existence at the time of the 
means of doing so.+ 

Colonel 





* Colonel Symes says in his letter to Sir John Moore, dated at Mansilla on the 
25th of December, ‘ Mansilla is not capable of defence; and breaking the bridge, 
the M ei72 thinks, will not be any material obstacie to thé enemy.—Moore'’s Nar- 
rative, p. 172. 

+ Colonel Symes writes thus ahout the city of Leon, in the same letter already 
quoted :— 
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Colonel Napier says— 

* Romana, who would neither defend Leon nor Mansilla, had, con- 
trary to his promises, preoccupied Astorga with his fugitive army; 
and when the English divisions marched in, such a tumult and con- 
fusion arose, that no orders could be executed with regularity, no dis- 
tribution made, nor the destruction of the stores be effected. The 
disorder thus unexpectedly produced was very detrimental to the 
discipline of the troops, which the unwearied efforts of the general 
had partly restored ; the resources which he had depended on for the 
support of his soldiers became mischievous, and contributed to dis- 
organise instead of nourishing them. And he had the further vexation 
to hear Romana, the principal cause of this misfortune, proposing, 
with troops unable to resist a thousand light infantry, to recommence 
offensive operations, on a plan in comparison with which the visions 
of Don Quixote were wisdom.’—p. 478. 

This passage affords another remarkable instance of our historian’s 
systematic misrepresentation, Sir John Moore long cherished the 
hope that he should be able to make a stand against the enemy in 
the neighbourhood of Astorga, and he did not finally relinquish the 
intention of doing so until he reached Astorga himself, on the 3Oth 
of December—although from La Baneza he had sent the Quarter- 
master-General forward, on the evening of the 29th, to make the 
necessary arrangements for the further retrograde movement of the 
troops already there.* The Marquis of Romana came into Astorga 
on the morning of the 30th of December, and he immediately waited 
on the British Quartermaster-General, and arranged with him an 
allotment of the districts of the town, with a view to prevent con- 
fusion by the intermixture of the British and Spanish troops. 
Romana did not, therefore, pre-occupy Astorga, as stated by 
Colonel Napier; and it is absurd to suppose that the presence of 
his troops, when he did arrive, could possibly create such tumult 
and confusion, in a town where there were already three British 
divisions, as to prevent orders being executed, or to hinder the dis- 
tribution or the destruction of stores from being effected. It was, 
in truth, the want of time, and not the presence of Romana or his 
troops, which created embarrassment. As to the visions imputed 
to Romana, before pronouncing them to be Quixotic, Colonel 
Napier would have done well to have told what they were ; and 


quoted :—‘ The city of Leon is very extensive; it is surrounded by a high wall, in 
some places ruinous. There are old Moorish towers at irregular distances ; several 
gateways without gates, but a little trouble may repair the chasms and blockade the 
guiewere. The suburbs embrace the wall, which in some parts forms a back for 
ong rows of mean houses.’ This is not the description of a very defensible city; 
but besides that, the possession of Leon was not necessary to enable Soult to effeét 
a junction with the Emperor at Astorga. 
* Fraser’s, Hope's, and Baird’s divisions. 
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to have shown also to what degree they might not have been sug- 
gested by Moore’s communications to the Spanish general. Sir 
John Moore had written to the Marquis of Romana, from Sa- 
hagun, on the 24th of December, as follows :— 

* My hopes are to cross the river Esla before I am interrupted: 
when once across, my communications with the Gallicias will be 
secure; and, if pressed there, I shall have no objection to try an 
action.’—Moore’s Narrative, p. 167. 

And again, Sir John Moore wrote on the 27th December to 
Romana, from Benevente,— 

*I shall continue my movement on Astorga. It is there, or behind 
it, we should fight a battle, if at all. .... The people of this part 
of Spain seem to be less well disposed than those | have hitherto met 
with, They perhaps think that we mean to abandon them. It would 
have a good effect if you explained to them, in a proclamation, that 
it was by no means your intention, or that of the British army.’ 

After having received such communications, of a dale so recent, 
from the British general, should Romana be represented as more 
visionary than Don Quixote, because, on reaching Astorga 
upon the same day with Moore, he sought to be informed of the 
English general’s present intentions, and expressed his readiness 
to co-operate in any plan of resistance to the common enemy ¢* 
We are confident that every one of our readers who is a friend 
to that honest and manly principle of fair play, which has so 
long been claimed by the British nation as one of its most honour- 
able characteristics, will approve of our having devoted a few pages 
to the exposure of Colonel N apier’s disingenuous attacks upon the 
Marquis of Romana, although it has led us a little out of the 
exact chronological order of events ;—to that order we now return. 

On the 2ist of December Sir John Moore reached Sahagun, 
and the whole army was well concentrated, the right occupying 
Vallada, the ceutre Grajal, and the left Sahagun, three small 





* We extract the following passage from the ‘ Essay on Miliary Policy,’ by 
Colonel Pasley, who having been for some time attached to the Spauish army, and 
afterwards with that of Sir John Moore, during its retreat, must be considered to be 
quite as competent a witness with respect to the Marquis of Romana’s character 
and conduct as Colonel Napier: —* So much for the Marquis of Romana’s activous, 
by which alone we have a right to judye of the character of men. .... + That 
his intentions were as cordial as his actions, may be inferred from this consideration, 
that he may naturally be supposed at times to have had his doubts whether we 
might not retreat and re-embark, as afterwards proved the case; and if he had 
allowed himself to be influenced by such a suspicion it was evidently his interest, 
and that of his country, to deceive us, if possible, by keeping us in the dark in 
respect to the full extent of the danger to which we were exposed. Instead of 
which, with all the frankness and sincerity of a true soldier, he sent the British 
generals the best information in his power, stating the whole amount of the enemy’s 
force without reserve or dixguise, and giving his fair opinion as strongly as any 
British officer could have done, upon the defective and disorganized state of his 
own army.’—Pasley, 4th edit. p. 204, 
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towns situated at a short distance from each other, and forming a 
line of front, as it were, towards the enemy. 

It was the intention of Sir John Moore to move forward against 
Soult by a night march, and the columns had already begun to 
advance with that view on the evening of the 23rd of December, 
when intelligence was received from Romana, both of the near 
approach of reinforcements to the corps against which the attack 
was to be directed, and of a part of the French army at Madrid 
having been put in motion to act against the right flank and the 
rear of the British.* It became obvious, therefore, that the diver- 
sion which had been undertaken to favour the Spaniards in the 
centre and south of the kingdom, had been pushed quite as far 
as it could be without exposing the British corps to the most 
imminent risk. Sir John Moore gave orders, to suspend the in- 
tended movement against Soult—and made arrangements for re- 
tiring behind the river Esla without delay. 

It is not our intention to accompany Colonel Napier, step by 
step, in the account he has given of the retreat to Corunna, but to 
touch only upon a few parts of this narrative. We have already 
stated that Moore did not come to the final determination of 
continuing his retrograde movement beyond Astorga, until he had 
reached that place—or, at soonest, at La Baneza, on the evening 
of the 29th of December. The plan of the retreat was as fol- 
lows :—Each of the four divisions of infantry (Fraser's, Hope’s, 
Baird’s, and Paget’s) was to march separately, with such inter- 
vals between them as should prevent their impeding one another, 
but admit, however, of their speedy reunion whenever circum- 
stances might render that necessary or expedient. The cavalry, 
under the command of Lord Paget, was to move in the rear of 

* When Sir John Moore had perused Romana’s letter he put it into the hands of 
the Quartermaster-General, who happened to be with him, and desired to know his 
sentiments upon it. The Quartermaster-G 1 observed, that the halt which it 
had been necessary to make at Sahagun had done away any chance which there 
might originally have been of coming upon Marshal Soult by surprise; that the 
near approach of reinforcements to the French general (a circumstance learnt from 
General Hope as well as from Romana) would probably induce him to fall back to 
meet them instead of risking an action; that in the meanwhile the corps from 
Madrid would have time to interpose itself between the British and their line of 
retreat ; and that, for these reasons, it appeared tohim that the army should be 
forthwith withdrawn behind the Esla. Sir John Moore expressed his concur- 
rence in this opinion; but Lieut.-General Lord Paget being quartered in the same 
building, and not yet gone out to join the troops, as the body of the cavalry was to 
march in the rear of the column, Sir John communicated with his lordship, also, 
on the subject, and then sent the Quartermaster-General to countermand the move- 
ment against Soult. Lieut-Colonel Murray returned in about an hour to Sir John 
Moore, who told him that a genera/ officer had been with him during the greater part 
of that time still arguing earnestly in favour of the continuance of the forward move- 
ment. So much did the zeal and boldness of some men in that army outrun their 


judgment ; without their conduct being in the least degree tainted, however, with 
the spirit of cabal, 
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the infantry, until the mountainous nature of the country should 
require a different arrangement. The above bodies of troops were 
to proceed by the great road leading to Corunna, till they reached 
Lugo, and were there to turn off to their left to march to Vigo, 
which had been fixed upon as the place of embarkation, ‘Two 
brigades of infantry (Alten’s and Crawfurd’s) were erdered to 
march by the direct road from Astorga to Orense, that they 
might seize and keep possession of the bridge which crosses the 
river Minho at the latter place; and a body of four thousand 
Spanish troops, which had been placed, some time before, by the 
Marquis of Romana, at the Puebla de Sanabria, was to guard the 
road which leads to Orense from Benevente. 

The force with which the enemy was advancing towards Astorga 
was understood to amount to eighty thousand men, ‘The British 
army did not exceed a third of that number; and the wretched 
condition of the straggling and exhausted troops who were with 
Romana precluded all hope of their being able to render any 
effectual assistance in a general action ; notwithstanding the good 
will of the soldiers, and the zeal of their commander. 

To risk a battle in the vicinity of Astorga, with such an inequa- 
lity of numbers, seemed to be out of the question, more espe- 
cially as the position of Manzanal behind Astorga, though the 
best in that neighbourhood, and presenting strong features of 
ground towards the front, is liable to be turned on both flanks. 
It was hoped, however, that the difficulty of procuring supplies 
would limit the amount of French force which might be able 
to penetrate into Gallicia, especially at so unfavourable a season 
of the year, and that an opportunity might therefore occur, during 
the retreat, of fighting a battle upon less unequal terms than 
could have been possible at Astorga. 


‘On the 31st the flank brigades separated from the army at Bo- 
nillas, and bent their course by cross-roads towards Orense and Vigo, 
being detached to lessen the pressure on the commissariat, and to 
cover the flanks of the army.’—vol. i. p. 478. 

Colonel Napier here informs us that the two brigades were de- 
tached ‘ to lessen the pressure on the commissariat, and to cover 
the flanks of the army.’ Of the weight due to the first of these 
considerations, the commander-in-chief, one should imagine, would 
satisfy himself by communicating with the commissary-general ; 
and of the importance of the second, he must be supposed to 
have veen a competent judge himself; but Colonel Napier tells 
us, a little farther on— 

‘ The separation of his light brigades, a measure which he reluc- 
tantly adopted, by the advice of his Quartermaster-General, had weak- 
ened the army by three thousand men.’—p. 482, - 
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We must infer, therefore, from the account which Colonel Na- 
pier here gives of the matter—on what authority we know not— 
that the separation of those two brigades was neither necessary 
‘ to lessen the pressure on the commissariat,’ nor required ‘ to 
cover the flanks of the army ;’ but that Moore, although aware 
that these were bad reasons, accepted them as sufficient when 
they were suggested to him by his quartermaster-general. Now 
such an inference leads directly to a conclusion which we are not 
disposed to come to, upon Colonel Napier’s authority, namely, 
that Sir John Moore was deficient both in ability and in firmness 
for the command of an army. The truth, however, is that another 
example here presents itself of the maccuracy of the historian’s 
information, and of his want of capacity to judge of military move- 
ments. Any person who will take the trouble to cast his eye over 
the most ordinary map of Spain will be able at once to com- 
prehend (Vigo being the place of embarkation) the necessity there 
was for securing the bridge at Orense, independently of any such 
imaginary motives as Colonel Napier has assigned for that arrange- 
ment. 

Our author’s imagination is much more legitimately employed 

in the following hyperbolical account of the march performed by 
the French emperor, 
* Who, in ten days, and in the depth of winter, crossing the snowy 
ridge of the Carpentinos, had traversed two hundred miles of hostile 
country, and transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga 
in a shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel 
the same distance.’—p, 480. 


We will venture to say that Napoleon met with no act of hos- 
tility whatever on this occasion in traversing the country, until he 
encountered the British cavalry. But lest any of our readers should 
underrate the speed with which the emperor transported (that is, 
marched) his fifty thousand men, it is right to mention that no 
couriers surpass those of Spain in enduring fatigue, and in per- 
forming journeys rapidly on horseback. 

Another example of our author’s contempt for plain matter-of- 
fact occurs in the same page from which the above passage is 
taken. He tells us— 


‘ Thus, including Laborde, Heudelet, and Loison’s divisions, nearly 
sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were put on the track of the 
English army.’ 

The precision with which the number of guns is here mentioned 
is calculated to convey the idea of very scrupulous accuracy on the 
part of the historian, but we have the means of knowing, with re- 
spect to Heudelet’s division at least, what is the real value of this 
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assumed accuracy, for we happen to have now before us the ori- 
ginal manuscript register of the movements of that division.* 

Heudelet’s division entered Spain on the 18th of December, 
and formed at that period the third division of the eighth corps 
d’armée, commanded by Junot. That corps d’armée was dis- 
solved, however, by an order from the emperor, dated on the 
2nd of January, and the division of Heudelet then became the 
fifth division of the corps d’armée of Marshal Soult. It was at 
Valladolid till the 12th of January—on the 17th it reached As- 
torga—and it remained there until the 20th. We do not mention 
these particulars on account of any great importance attaching to 
them, but merely to show that Colonel Napier’s statements, with 
respect even to the military operations of the corps d’armée of his 
friend Marshal Soult, cannot be always implicitly relied upon. A 
division can hardly be said to have been put upon the track of the 
English army, in its retreat, which did not even enter Astorga till 
that army had embarked at Corunna, there being a distance of 
about two hundred miles between these places. 

‘Thus Sir John Moore, after having twice baffled the emperor’s 
combinations, was still pressed in his retreat with a furythat seemed 
to increase every moment. ‘The separation of his light brigades, a 


measure which he reluctantly adopted by the advice of his quarter-~ 


master-general, had weakened the army by three thousand men, yet 
he still possessed nineteen thousand of all arms, good soldiers to fight, 
and strong to march, although shaken in discipline by the disorders 
at Valderas and Astorga; for the general’s exertions to restore order 
and regularity were by many officers slightly seconded, and by some 
with scandalous levity disregarded.’—p. 482. 

As the French emperor, and a very considerable portion of 
his army, did not pass beyond Astorga, it can hardly be said, 
that the fury of the pursuit increased every moment. The 
real truth we apprehend to be, that Moore’s soldierly desire 
to risk an action, before withdrawing from Astorga, led to 
his deferring too long the arrangements for his further retreat, 
The consequence of this was, that the [plan of the retreat be- 
came disturbed almost at its very commencement. For Baird’s 
division, without having halted a sufficient length of time at Man- 
zanal, was thrown back in the night upon Hope’s division at Bem- 
bivre, forcing it also prematurely from its cantonment. Over- 
fatigue to the soldiers, and a considerable degree of confusion, were 
the inevitable results; and these evils were grievously augmented 
by the large quantities of wine in the place, which was the more 
accessible to the exhausted soldiers, in consequence of the flight 





* This document was one of the many which fell into the hands of the English 
after the battle of Vittoria, . 
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of most of the inhabitants to seek for places of refuge among the 
adjoining mountains. . 

The charge which Colonel Napier has brought against the offi- 
cers, at the conclusion of the above passage, if merited at all—which 
we are very far from believing that it was, in the general way in 
which it has been applied—would seem to have been rather the 
consequence than the cause of the evils which we have mentioned, 
and which it soon exceeded their power to control. 


‘It was now only the fifteenth day since Sir John Moore had left 
Salamanca, and already the forrent of war, diverted from the south, 
was foaming among the rocks of Gallicia. Nineteen thousand British 
troops, posted in strong ground, might have offered battle to very 
superior numbers, but where was the use of merely fighting an enemy 
who had three hundred thousand men in Spain? Nothing could be 
gained by such a display of courage, and the English general, by a 
quick retreat, might reach his ships unmolested, embark, and, carry- 
ing his army from the narrow corner in which it was cooped to the 
southern provinces, establish there a good base of operations, and 
renew the war under favourable circumstances. It was by this combi- 
nation of a fleet and army, that the greatest assistance could be given 
to Spain, and the strength of England become most formidable. A 
few days’ sailing would carry the troops to Cadiz, but six weeks’ 
constant marching would not bring the French army from Gallicia to 
that neighbourhood. The northern provinces were broken, subdued 
in spirit, and possessed few resources; the southern provinces had 
scarcely seen an enemy, were rich and fertile, and there also was the 
seat of government. Sir John Moore, reasoning thus, resolved to fall 
down to the coast and embark, with as little loss or delay as might 
be; but Vigo, Corunna, and Ferrol were the principal harbours, and 
their relative advantages could not be determined except by the re- 
ports of the engineers, none of which, so rapidly had the crisis of 
affairs come on, were yet received; and as those reports could only 
be obtained from day to day, the line of retreat became of necessity 
subject-to daily change.’—pp. 483-4. 

This appears to us to be a very extraordinary passage. As for 
the ‘torrent of war foaming among the rocks of Gallicia,’ it may 
please readers who are in search of picturesque descriptions of 
military affairs; and to such we leave it. But the opinions of a 
military historian upon the means by which ‘ the greatest assist- 
ance could be = to Spain, and the strength of England become 
most formidable, are not matters of so much indifference as 
are the rhetorical embellishments of his work. Colonel Napier 
recommends here a sort of hide-and-seek system of warfare, by 
which the British army, aided by the navy, was to contrive always 
to be where the enemy was not; and he seems desirous to cause 
it to be supposed by his readers, that such was the system which 
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Sir John Moore ‘had it actually in contemplation to adopt. The 
concluding words of Moore’s last dispatch to the English govern- 
ment, dated on the day of his death, do not, however, support 
this interpretation of his intentions :— 
* If I succeed,’ says he, ‘ in embarking the army, I shall send it to 
England ; it is quite unfit for further service until it has been re- 
fitted, which can be best done there.’ 
We see, therefore, that Colonel Napier’s mode of rendering the 
strength of England most formidable, was liable to become both 
precarious and costly; and that the greatest assistance which 
could be given to Spain was, that, after having drawn a ruinous 
war into - northern provinces, her supposed defenders were to 
abandon them and proceed to bring the like calamity upon the 
provinces in the south, which were still rich and fertile. The 
system of warfare here proposed would not have been at all suited, 
we should think, to the chivalrous spirit of Sir John Moore; and 
fortunately, both for the interests of the Peninsula and for the 
honour of England, the general to whom, after Moore’s fall, the 
British army was entrusted, confided rather in his own foresight, 
in the skill of his engineers, and in the valour of his soldiers, than 
in a system which has been so often imputed to Britain by her 
enemies as the greatest reproach they could cast upon her. 
Colonel Napier concludes the above remarkable passage by 
informing us that ‘ the line of retreat became of necessity subject 
to daily change.’ ‘This sentence would seem to imply—tirst, that 
there was much room for choice with respect to the direction of the 
line of retreat; next, that there was a great want of information ; 
and, lastly, that the plans of the general were subject to continual 
fluctuation. Now the only alternatives which offered with respect 
to the direction to be given to the line of retreat were, two— 
namely, whether to turn off to the left at Lugo for the purpose of 
embarking at Vigo, or to continue the march along the great road 
which leads by Betanzos to Corunna. ‘The motives assigned by 
those who preferred Vigo to Corunna as a place of embarkation 
had all been known for a considerable time to the general ;—for 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Bathurst was sent from Lisbon by the 
quartermaster-general, to be at the head of that branch of the 
service with Sir David Baird’s corps, he was instructed to obtain 
all the information he could respecting the roads, in Gallicia, as 
well with reference to the advance of that corps, as with reference 
to the possibility of the events of the war rendering it necessary 
at any time that the army should fall back towards the coast 
through that province ;—and he was likewise directed to sug- 
gest to Sir David Baird the selection, in concert with the navy, 
of the most advantageous port for the re-embarkation of the 
army, 
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army, in the event of such a step becoming requisite. In 
consequence of this latter part of Lieutenant-Colonel Bathurst's 
instructions, Sir David Baird and Admiral De Courcy recom- 
mended Vigo in preference to Corunna as the place where the 
army might be re-embarked with most facility and security. 
We annex some extracts from the letters which passed upon this 
subject.* But although Sir John Moore had acquiesced origi- 
nally iu the suggestion offered to him by Sir David Baird and by 
Admiral De Courcy with respect to Vigo, he retained an impres- 
sion, from what he had himself seen of the coast when sent to 
reconnoitre Ferrol in the year 1804, that the peninsula of Betanzos 
might be occupied with advantage as a defensible position; and 
he sent, therefore, an officer of engineers to examine it, and make 
a report to him upon it. The report of the engineer did not 
accord, however, with the general's expectations, and the march 
was in consequence continued to Corunna. ‘The determination 
not to effect the embarkation of the army at Vigo was formed, 
however, by Sir John Moore when he left Villafranca on the 
Sd January; and he sent from Herrerias, where he halted for a 
few hours that night, a dispatch to the admiral commanding at 
Vigo, requesting that the transports might be brought round to 
Corunna. At the same time he transmitted an order to the gene- 
ral officers in command of the divisions in front to halt at Lugo, 
for the purpose of assembling the army at that place. An unfor- 
tunate delay occurred in consequence of these dispatches having 





* Extract of letter from Sir David Baird to Sir John Moore, dated at Astorga, 
November 19, 1808 :— 

* Corunna would be a bad point to retire on, as the harbour is completely com- 
manded from the surrounding heights. I have sent directions to have Vigo and the 
neighbouring sea-ports examined, and I oy reports on the subject very soon,’— 
Hook's Life of Sir David Baird, vol. ii., p. 216. 

Admiral De Courcy to Sir David Baird, dated at Corunna, Ist December, 1808:— 

* Captain Bowen describes Vigo as more favourable for embarkation than Corunna, 
and Brigade-Major Hazen applauds it as a strong military position.’ 

Extract of letter from Sir i} vhn Moore to Sir David Baird, dated at Salamanca, 
12th December, 1808 :— 

‘ 1 am much obliged to you for your opinion upon the Galicias and Vigo; and it 
is that which now, probably, I shall follow, should such a measure become neces- 
sary.’—Moore’s Narrative, p. 117. 

ieutenant-Colonel Bathurst to the Quartermaster-g 1, dated Corunna, 3rd 
November, 1808 :— 

‘ With regard to a plan of re-embarkation I think this very bad, as the difficulty 
of getting out is very great, and the harbour is commanded, Vigo or Pontevedra are 
the best places—good harbours—ships may be out of shot—islauds at the mouth— 
many fishing-boats round about—but this I hope is only a precaution not likely to 
be required.’ 

Ditio to Ditto, dated at Villa Franca, December 11, 1808:— 

* With regard to Vigo, every account states it as the most advantageous point of 
re-embarkation ; defensible on the land side to a certain degree, and in no way 
exposed when ence on board, with boats in the neighbourhood to embark 10,000 
men at once,’ 
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been dropped on the road; but as they were picked up and brought 
to the general, and again forwarded by him from Nogales upon 
the 4th of January, it is obvious that the line of retreat was not 
£ subject to daily change,’ for no line but that leading by Betan- 
zos to Corunna could any longer be adopted after the transmission 
to the admiral of the dispatch above-mentioned. ‘The destination 
of the two brigades which had been sent to Orense, in conformity 
with the general’s original intention of embarking at Vigo, con- 
tinued of necessity the same; and transports for their reception 
were accordingly ordered to remain at that port. 

The accident above-mentioned with regard to the !general’s 
dispatches was the cause that General Fraser’s division pro- 
ceeded a considerable way on the road towards Vigo before it was 
overtaken by the order to halt at Lugo; and consequently that 
division, which had hitherto been less harassed than the others, 
had to undergo the fatigue of a double march over the same 
ground. With the exception of the two flank brigades, the army 
was united at Lugo on the 7th January. 

On this occasion, as upon every other where there was a pros- 
pect of coming to action, discipline revived ; and the high spirit 
of the army showed itself in a conspicuous manner. ‘The 
enemy made a partial attack on the 7th, which was vigorously 
repulsed; and a considerable number of prisoners were taken. 
The accounts obtained of the enemy were, that three divisions of 
infantry, with a considerable body of cavalry, had arrived, and 
that they were commanded by Marshal Soult. Sir John Moore 
was exceedingly desirous to try the issue of a battle, which he 
expected now to be able to do with much less disadvantage in 
point of numbers than he could have done at Astorga; and 
hoping that the enemy would attack on the following morning, he 
determined to continue in the position which he occupied. The 
ground presented no very remarkable feature of advantage to 
either army. It was what might be called an undulated coun- 
try, and being partly open and partly inclosed, infantry and 
artillery could be employed everywhere, and cavalry could also be 
occasionally brought into action. The British remained in expec- 
tation of being attacked during the whole of the 8th; but as no 
movement was made by the enemy, it seemed probable that the 
expectation of reinforcements was the cause of his delay. With 
respect to the possible amount of these reinforcements, the British 
general could not obtain, however, any correct information, nor had 
he the means of forming even any probable conjecture on the sub- 
ject.* Under these circumstances, Sir John Moore could not _ 
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* It should, always be borne in mind, that Sir John Moore had no ~~ 
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been justified in continuing longer to offer battle to the enemy in a 
position which, whilst it afforded no particular advantage in front, 
was liable to be turned on the left flank; and from which there 
was no retreat except by a single bridge over the Mifiho, a large 
and unfordable river. But besides these considerations, the sup- 
plies remaining at Lugo were not more than sufficient to enable 
the army to continue its retreat. Orders were therefore issued 
for the troops to march in the beginning of the night. ‘The left 
was to retire first, and the right, which occupied that part of the 
position through which the great road to Lugo passed, was to 
follow and cover the retreat. But owing to the intricacy of the 
cross roads and lanes, and the darkness of the night, the difficulty 
of bringing the left wing from the ground which it occupied into 
the main road was very great; and although the officer charged 
with conducting the troops had spared no pains, and had gone 
several times over the ground in the day-time for the express pur- 
pose of enabling him to guide the column without mistake, consi- 
derable delay took place. 

From Lugo the army continued its retreat to Corunna, and ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of that place on the 11th of January.* 
The position which it was necessary to occupy laboured under 
several disadvantages. ‘There is a hill of very considerable ele- 
vation on that side of the bay forming the harbour which is oppo- 
site to the town and citadel of Corunna, and field-artillery even, 
placed upon that hill, can range almost quite across the bay. 
This circumstance required that the enemy should be excluded 
from the possession of the hill above-mentioned, and determined 





during the retreat of any other impediment to hinder Napoleon and the whole 
force he brought to Astorga from following the British army, except the difficulty 
which migft arise from the want of provisions. 

* Colonel Napier appears to have elicited from his friend Marshal Soult the 
following curious certificate that the whole of the retreat to Corunna was ably con- 
ducted :— 

* Dans la méme lettre que vous m’avez fait l"honneur de m’écrire, vous me priez 
aussi, Monsieur, de vous donner quelques lumiéres sur la poursuite de Mr. le général 
Sir John Moore, quand il fit sa retraite sur la Corogne en 1809, Je ne pense pas que 
vous désiriez des détails sur cette opération, car ils doivent vous étre parfaitement 
connus, mais je saisirai avec empressement l'occasion que vous me procurez pour 
rendre a la mémoire de Sir John Moore le témoignage que ses dispositions furent 
toujours les plus convenables aux circonstances, et qu’en profitant habilement des 
avantages que les localités pouvaient lui offrir pour seconder sa valeur, il m'opposa 
partout la résistance la plus énergique et la mieux calculée ; c’est ainsi qu’il trouva 
une mort glorieuse devant la Corogne, au milieu d'un combat qui doit honorer son 
souvenir. 

* Paris, ce 15 Novembre, 1824.’ 

We set no great value upon certificates which bear the appearance of having been 
solicited ; and in our pinion the oe of Sir John Moore, honoured as it is, and de- 
serves to be, in his own country, stood in need of no such extraneous support. The 
French marshal takes very good care also to lose nothing himself, whilst Ae seems to 
be bestowing praise upon another. 

therefore, 
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therefore, imperatively, the position of the left wing of the army. 
The ground here was, however, advantageous, as it commanded 
that in front of it to a very considerable distance, and the river 
Mero prevented its being turned on the left. But the ground 
gradually sloped to a lower elevation in the direction where it was 
requisite to place the right wing; and the village of Elvina, which 
was occupied by the advanced posts in that quarter, as well as the 
ground behind it, forming the extreme right of the position, was 
commanded by a hill, which, being out of the general line of the 
position, and also of very great extent, it was impossible to oc- 
cupy. Another disadvantage of the position was, that the great 
road from St. Jago completely turned the right, and led directly 
to Corunna, at the distance of about two miles in rear of the posi- 
tion. 

The fleet from Vigo did not begin to come in sight till the after- 
noon of the 14th. On its arrival in the harbour the preparations 
for the embarkation proceeded with dispatch, the navy affording 
every assistance with the most perfect cordiality and all their accus- 
tomed alacrity. By mid-day on the 16th all the arrangements for 
the final embarkation were completed. ‘The embarkation of the 
infantry was necessarily deferred, however, until the evening, it 
being impossible to move the divisions of Baird and Hope in the 
day-time from the ground they occupied, without affording an 
immediate opportunity to the enemy to place his artillery upon 
the hill which commanded the harbour, Paget's and Fraser's 
divisions continued also at their respective posts, as necessary 
supports to the first line. The cavalry and the greater part of the 
artillery had been, however, already embarked. 

Things were in this situation when the enemy commenced his 
attack about two o'clock in the afternoon of the 16th of January, 
directing his greatest efforts against the village of Elvina and the 
right of Baird’s division. Colonel Napier has stated, in his de- 
scription of the battle, that 
‘the French battery on the rocks raked the whole of the line. — 
vol. i. p. 503. 

This, however, is incorrect, for the ground which was occupied 
by the left and centre of the British line was considerably more 
elevated than that on which it had been necessary to place the 
right; besides which, the distance was too great to admit of the 
centre and left being raked by the French battery, although it 
plunged into the village of Elvina, and commanded the extreme 
right of the position. ‘This defect of the right had not been un- 
observed when the position was originally chosen, and Sir David 
Baird was instructed therefore to keep his troops behind the crest 
of the ground until the enemy's columns of attack, after driving in 
his 
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his skirmishers, should be so far advanced as to become a check 
upon the fire of their own artillery. ‘This instruction was strictly 
attended to by Sir David Baird, and the result was such as had 
been anticipated. For when the impatience of the troops was 
freed from the restraint which had been thus imposed upon it, 
and their ardour was also stimulated by the presence and the 
example of Moore and of Baird, their attack was irresistible, and 
the enemy was suddenly divested of the hope which he had pro- 
bably begun already to form of obtaining an easy and a sigual 
triumph. But the glory of success was clouded by the fall of 
the general. He was struck on the breast, near the left shoulder, 
by a cannon-ball, in the moment of victory. ‘To his friends and 
his family his loss can never be repaired; but whilst they enjoy, 
in common with his fellow-soldiers and with his country, the 
thoughts of his lasting fame, they have this gratifying reflection 
also left to console them under their bereavement, that the breast 
in which the hand of war opened so broad a wound had been the 
habitation throughout life of unsullied virtue as well as of dauntless 
courage. a 

Colonel Napier has informed us that 

* Soult, with a noble feeling of respect for his valour, raised a 
monument to his memory.’—yv. i. p. 510. 

We should be glad if we could find anywhere a confirmation of 
this passage. Unfortunately, however, this statement of our his- 
torian, like several others which we have had occasion to notice, is 
not only without confirmation, but appears to be absolutely con- 
tradicted. The history of Soult’s Campaign in Gallicia by Le 
Noble, whose work Colonel Napier has frequently referred to, 
contains an account of this matter much less creditable to the 
sentiments of the French Marshal— 

* Whilst the army continued in the neighbourhood of Corunna, the 
Marshal examined the field of battle ; and being informed of the spot 
where General Moore had been killed, he caused an inscription to be 
cut upon an adjoining rock, to record that event, and the battle gained 
by the French army on the 16th of January, 1809.’—Le Noble, p. 45. 

Colonel Napier’s discernment must be much sharper than 
ours, if he discovers here any mark of respect for Sir John 
Moore, or any trace of noble feeling in Marshal Soult. We 
trust we shall not incur the reproach of being blinded by * the 
mists of prejudice,’ when we confess that we see nothing in 
Soult’s conduct on this occasion but a superabundance of vanity 
and a lack of truth. But if the ‘ noble feeling? commended in 
the text has been attributed by our author to Marshal Soult, in 
the face of the fact related by Le Noble, we must view the state- 
ment as an additional proof of the strong bias of undue par- 
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tiality to which we have been obliged so often to allude; for 
we cannot possibly consider it in the light of a tribute paid for 
‘ those documents which the confidence of a great mind, disdain- 
iny national prejudices, placed at the historian’s disposal, without 
even a remark to check the freedom of his pen.’* 

The admirable dispatch of General Hope (late Earl of Hope- 
toun), who succeeded to the command of the British army during 
the action, is a sufficient refutation of Marshal Soult’s pretensions 
to the victory in the battle of Corunna. But in order that no 
imputations may rest upon us of national partiality, we will adduce 
the testimony also of two foreign authorities on this subject. The 
Spanish historian of the war says— 


‘ The French being unable to force the right wing of the British, 

by an attack in front, took measures to envelope it. This being per- 
ceived, General Paget advanced with the reserve, drove back the 
dragoons of La Houssaye, who had dismounted to act as infantry, 
checked the other troops which were supporting them, and pushed 
forward even near to the height on which the French battery of 
eleven guns was placed. At the same time the whole British line 
was gaining ground to the port, and had it not been for the approach 
of night the situation of Marshal Soult might perhaps have become 
critical, for a scarcity of ammunition began to be felt in his camp; 
but the English, satisfied with what they had effected, resumed their 
original position, having it in contemplation to complete the embark- 
ation of the army during the night.’—Toreno, Guerra de Espagna, 
vol. ii, p. 228. 
And even the” in all respects French author of the work entitled 
‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Francais’ makes the following admis- 
sion. After mentioning the wound of Baird and the fall of Moore, 
he says— 


‘ These losses did not in the least degree discourage the enemy’s 
troops ; they continued to sustain the combat with advantage as well 
upon the right as in the centre and on the left. At the time of the 
arrival of the transports, the English generals had decided that the 
embarkation of the troops should take place on the evening of the 
sixteenth, and it would have been so effected had not the attack of 
Marshal Soult obliged Sir John Moore to fight a battle.’— Victoires et 
Conquétes, vol. xviii. p. 250. 

The transactions which occurred in the Peninsula during the 
period comprehending the expulsion of Junot’s army from Portugal 
and the campaign of Sir John Moore in Spain, have given rise, 
we believe, to more controversial writings in this country than the 
events of all the remaining years of the war. To that circumstance 





* See extract from Colonel Napier’s Preface in our last Number, p. 132. 
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chiefly must be attributed the extent of our observations upon the 
first volume of Colonel Napier’s history: for although so long a 
time has elapsed since the events spoken of took place, the spirit 
of partizanship seems to have lost nothing of its original force and 
asperity with Colonel Napier. It has appeared to us, therefore, 
that we should act with most fairness, and, consequently, in a 
manner to give most satisfaction to the majority of our readers, by 
blending with our observations. upon Colonel N apier’s work a brief, 
and we trust an impartial, narrative of some of the most prominent 
transactions; and by introducing occasionally, as tests of the his- 
torian’s accuracy, as well as of our own, some extracts from original 
documents connected with the operations of the war during its 
actual progress. Such documents supply authentic information, 
and by their nature they are free from the taint either of personal 
or of party feeling. And if Colonel Napier be right, as we think 
he undoubtedly is, when he states that ‘ truth is the legitimate 
object of history,’ we trust that in enabling the readers of his work 
to judge how far that aim has been always kept in view by the 
author, we are adhering to what is both the legitimate object, and 
the imperative duty of criticism. 








Art. VILI.—1. The Chinese: a General Description of the Empire 
of China and its Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis, Esq., 
F.R.S., late his Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China. 
London. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1836. 

2. An Historical and Descriptive Account of China. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R.S.E.; J. Crawfurd, Esq.; P. Gordon, Esq. ; 
Capt. 'T. Lynn; W. Wallace, F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh; and G. Burnett, Esq., 
late Professor of Botany, King’s College, London, With a 
Map, &c. Edinburgh. 3 vols. 12mo. 1836. 


WE deem it not too much to say, that there is no country in 
the world, civilized or savage, so little understood generally 
at this day, and so much misrepresented, as the ancient, perhaps 
the most ancient, empire of China; by whose laws, customs, and 
institutions its multitudinous population has been for ages, and 
continues to be, efficiently governed and kept in the most orderly 
and peaceable submission to the authorities charged with their 
administration. We have not to allege that this want of exact 
knowledge arises from any pretension to mystery or concealment 
on the part of the government, or from the lack of written or re- 
corded information, There is abundance of authentic native pub- 
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lications of every description, and we have also many translations 
from them into the languages of Europe; but, unfortunately, 
such translations, from being either too free or too literal, or from 
the difficulties arising out of the very singular construction of this 
original language, and the numerous metaphors and local allusions 
it abounds with, are not always strictly to be relied upon. Taking 
these obstacles into consideration, together with the rigid restric- 
tion on the intercourse of foreigners with the inhabitants, amount- 
ing almost to an entire prohibition, except at the single port of 
Canton, we have a key at once to that want of accurate informa- 
tion to which we have alluded ; for it must be observed that the 
commercial intercourse held at this outport, confined chiefly to the 
exchange of broadcloth for bohea, and an illicit traffic in opium, is 
conducted through the medium of a jargon of a mongrel kind, 
half English, half Chinese, with a sprinkling of bad Portuguese ; 
and in fact the port of Canton—for our people are not admitted 
into the cify—is in comparison with the rest of China what Kil- 
libegs is to lreland. 

We have endeavoured from time to time, in various articles in 
this Journal, to extract from the best published authorities and 
other sources within our reach, such information on various sub- 
jects connected with this vast region and its inhabitants, as 
might convey a just estimate of the rank which, in our con- 
ception, they are entitled to hold among civilized nations ; and 
we have done so under the conviction that an empire, which 
comprehends about the twelfth part of the habitable portion 
of the globe, containing a population more than that of all 
Europe, is a phenomenon in the science of government and sta- 
tistics not unworthy the notice of the western world. ‘The surface 
of China, by the most correct maps, may be taken at 1,080,000 
square miles, or 1,075,200,000 acres. A recent census makes 
the population amount to the enormous sum of 360,000,000, 
which is nearly 30,000,000 more than that which was given to 
Lord Macartney—but take it at 300,000,000, and we have about 
180 persons to a square mile, and 34 acres to each person. If 
Ireland has 31,250 square miles, or 20,000,000 acres, these would 
give her about 3 acres to each individual, and 224 persons on 
every square mile. But the two countries and nations in all 
other respects are quite different: the distribution of the land in 
China is, not perhaps quite equally, but fairly portioned out; there 
are in consequence no overgrown landlords or starving tenants. 
In China, moreover, there are no priests to incite to assassinations; 
no riotous assemblies; no midnight murders, Compared with 
Ireland it is a terrestrial paradise. 
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In Mr. Davis’s account of China, we find every subject 
brought forward that can throw light on the laws and institu- 
tions of a people to whom, we think, that justice has not been 
rendered, by foreigners, which is their due. Mr. Davis brings 
to his task advantages which have fallen to the lot of few Euro- 
peans, He resided twenty years at Canton, where he at length 
rose to be chief of the factory; he accompanied Lord Amherst’s 
embassy to Pekin; and he ranks as one of the few Europeans 
who have ever really mastered the language and literature of 
China. He has rendered into English several pieces from 
their romances, their poetry, and their dramatic works; of which 
last class in all tongues, but more especially in the unique tongue 
of China, it is particularly difficult to preserve the spirit in 
a translation. We have a right, therefore, to consider the state- 
ments which he has now submitted to the public as containing 
as full and correct a view of this singular people, of their govern- 
ment, laws, and institutions—and in short, of the whole frame of 
their society, as the many difficulties with which the subject is 
beset will admit. His arrangement, perhaps, is not quite as me- 
thodical as might have been—and.repetitions frequently occur ; 
but everything—with the one exception of the Natural History of 
China—will be found within the covers of the two volumes, 

There are strong grounds for entertaining a belief that the 
Chinese are an original race ; that is to say, that they were the 
first to establish themselves on the plains of China at a very 
remote period of antiquity; but whether they descended from 
the mountainous territories that bound their empire to the west 
and“north-west, or whether the present inhabitants of these upper 
regions are offsets from them, is a question that admits only of a 
conjectural answer. Both, however, are apparently sprang from 
one and the same source; and the change from pastoral and vena- 
torial pursuits to those of agriculture may perhaps be considered 
more probable than the contrary. 

* Without attempting,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ to deny to China a very 
high degree of antiquity, it is now pretty universally admitted, on the 
testimony of the most respectable native historians, that this is a point 
which has been very much exaggerated. China has, in fact, her 
mythology, in common with all other nations; and under this head we 
must range the persons styled Foh-shin-woong, Hoang-ty, and their 
immediate successors, who, like the demigods and heroes of Grecian 
fable, rescued mankind, by their ability or enterprise, from the most 
primitive barbarism, and have since been invested with superhuman 
attributes.’ 

Nothing more natural than that men immersed in a state of bar- 
barism should look up to those, who had the merit of rescuing them 
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from such a condition, as something more than human; and if 
Shin-woong, or the ‘ divine husbandman,’ instructed the barbarians 
in the art of agriculture, and Hoang-ty partitioned the lands, and 
contrived a cycle of sixty years to enable them to register events, 
and to mark the progress of times and seasons—no wonder that 
such benefactors should excite the gratitude of their unenlightened 
countrymen, and make them desirous of conferring on them tradi- 
tional renown. We do not admit that the early history of the 
country being mixed up with fable is any proof whatever that 
such men did not exist. 

Their best historians relate that, to these chiefs, succeeded the 
‘ five sovereigns,’ the two last of whom, Yaou and Shun, are 
held up as the patterns of all emperors, down to the present day. 
To the age of Shun is referred that extensive flood which inun- 
dated all the low lands of China, and which has very foolishly 
been interpreted, by some of the early Romish missionaries, as 
identical with the Mosaic deluge; though it was evidently nothing 
more than what has periodically happened since that time—the 
bursting of the banks of the Yellow River. Yu, the Great, 
having employed himself eight years in drawing off the waters, 
was chosen by Shun for his successor. This appears to have 
been about two thousand years before the birth of Christ. ‘ But,’ 
says Mr. Davis, ‘ the Chinese have no existing records older 
than the compilations of Confucius, who was nearly contempo- 
rary with Herodotus, and to whom Pope has given a very lofty 
niche in his ‘‘Temple of Fame’— 

“ Superior and alone Confucius stood, 
Who taught that useful science—to be good.””’ 

Confucius was born 550 years before Christ; and how far his 
compilations took a retrospect, the Chinese, we believe, are not 
quite. agreed. They embraced, however, the annals, whatever 
these were, of Yaou and Shun, whose doctrines and conversations 
are frequently quoted by him, and whose merits and examples are 
held forth, in various parts of his works, for imitation. Civiliza- 
tion, therefore, must have made great advances long before the 
reigns of these two rulers. The ‘ Sacred Instructions,’ which, 
by order of each succeeding emperor, are twice a-year delivered to 
the assembled multitude, in urging the necessity of parental autho- 
rity, say, ‘ The wisdom of the ancient emperors, Yaou and Shun, 
had its foundation in these essential ties of human society.’ Again, 
the emperor Kia-King, when he set aside his eldest son from the 
succession, justified the act by the example of Shun, who conferred 
the empire on Yu, to the exclusion of his own family. If such 
princes, still revered as the ‘ wise and holy ’ patterns of the existing 
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polity, existed two thousand years before Christ, the civilization of 
China may have preceded that period by many centuries. Vol- 
taire says, ‘ S’ils ont plus de quatre mille ans d’annales, il faut 
bien, que la nation ait été rassemblée et flourissante depuis plus 
de cinquante siécles;’ aud, though his ‘ cinquante siécles’ is a 
large allowance, we need not be told men do not jump into wisdom, 
sobriety, and good government all at once. 

We think it was De Guignes who first hazarded the conjecture 
that the Chinese were a colony from Egypt. That shrewd critic 
and commentator on the writings of the Jesuits on China, M. Pauw, 
exposed the absurdity of this supposition; and we entirely agree 
with Mr, Davis, that such an assumption is not supported by any 
testimony either direct or circumstantial. In truth, there exists not 
the slightest shadow of resemblance between the Chinese written 
characters or symbols and the hieroglyphics of Egypt; and, we 
may add, neither do the physical characteristics of colour, form, 
and features in the two races in the least accord—whether we take 
the present Copts, the figures on the temples, or the mummies in the 
tombs, to be the true representatives of the ancient Egyptians, And 
as to those gigantic structures—the pyramids, obelisks, temples, and 
tombs—which have stood the wear and tear of some thirty centu- 
ries or more—the Chinese, so far from having anything to compare 
with them, probably have not a single building, with the excep- 
tion of the great wall, that has stood the test of two centuries. 
We had occasion, however, to notice, in an article of our Review 
(No. CV.) on Egypt and Thebes, a piece of news, which might 
seem to give some colour to the notion of an early inter- 
course having existed between Egypt and China, It was con- 
tained in a nofe to the following effect :—‘ Signor Rosellini showed 
the other day, to a friend of ours, at Florence, a Sort of smelling- 
bottle, evidently of Chinese porcelain, and with characters to all 
appearance Chinese! This was found by Rosellini himself in a 
tomb which, as far as could be ascertained, had not been opened 
since the days of the Pharaohs.’ 

Such was the information that had then reached us; but we 
now suspect it had been hastily and inaccurately communi- 
cated by our friend at Florence. We have since seen two of these 
smelling-bottles, which Lord Prudhoe purchased from a fellah 
at Coptos. His lordship was offered others of the same kind at 
Cairo, where he learned they had been brought from Upper 
Egypt—but not a word of their having been found in a tomb. 
Mr. Davis gives an accurate engraving of one which Mr. Petti- 
grew lent him for the purpose; and there is no doubt of the cha- 
racters upon this being Chinese. The following is a fac simile 
taken from Mr. Davis’s book :— 
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The characters 1 and 2, in the running 
hand, are too contracted to be made out here ; 
S is sung, a species of tree; 4, chung, middle, 
or in the midst; and 5, ming, which signifies 
porcelain ; but as the latter three are probably 
used in connexion with the first two—without 
the knowledge of what these are, it is impos- 
sible to make the inscription intelligible. That 
they are Chinese, however, we can give un- 
questionable proof. Lord Prudhoe sent to 
China a fac simile of the characters and flowers 
on one of these little bottles, altogether different 
from those on Mr. Pettigrew’s, and more of 
the old running-hand ;* and so difficult that 
neither Gutzlaff, Morrison, nor Midhurst, 
three excellent Chinese scholars, would venture 
to pronounce with certainty what they were. 
A Chinese, however, read off the inscription instantly, and without 
the slightest hesitation ; and afterwards, in succession, four or five 
Chinese did the same. ‘That inscription turned out to be the 
commencement of a well-known Ode to the new year—‘ The 
flower opens, and lo! another year.? ‘There was, as on Mr. 
Davis’s little bottle, a flower painted on the reverse. 

That these bottles did not come out of a tomb of any of the 
Pharaohs must be obvious from the single circumstance of the 
porcelain manufacture of China being of a comparatively recent 
date. 

‘ The first porcelain furnace on record, says Mr. Davis, ‘ was in 
Kiang-see, (the same province where it is now principally made,) 
about the commencement of the seventh century of our era,’ 

How, then, these Chinese porcelain bottles came into Egypt 
is the question? to which our answer is—undoubtedly through 
the medium of the Arabs, who are known to have carried on an 








* The following is a fac simi/e of the running-hand symbols on the bottle of Lord 
Prudhoe :— 
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intercourse by sea with India and China from the shores of the 
Red Sea, as early as in the first century of the Christian era, 
These people are mentioned in the Chinese annals as trading with 
them about the year A.D. 140; and the two Mahomedans, who 
visited China in the ninth century, learned that several of their 
countrymen were there resident; in fact, they were found most 
useful to the Chinese in regulating their calendar, as the Roman 
Catholic missionaries subsequently were, by whom the Arabs 
were superseded, These bottles (used for snuff chiefly) are com- 
mon enough in China, but the same kind in shape and size, cut 
out of agate or rock-crystal, are mostly in use by the wealthy. 

Of the government and legislation of China, Mr. Davis, we 
think, has taken the right view. ‘ It is well known,’ he says, ‘ that 
parental authority is the model or type of political rule in China.’ 
‘This authority, the most natural, and familiar to every one from 
infancy, may have induced the Chinese legislators to consider it as 
the least likely ever to be called in question. 

* There is nothing,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ more remarkable in their ritual, 
and in their criminal code, than the exact parallel which is studiously 
kept up between the relations in which every person stands to his own 
parents, and to the Emperor. For similar offences against both he 
suffers similar punishments ; at the death of both he mourns the same 
time, and goes the same period unshaven ; and both possess nearly the 
same power over his person. Thus he is bred up to civil obedience, 
* tenero ab ungui,” with every chance of proving a quiet subject, at 
least. Such institutions certainly do not denote the existence of 
much liberty; but if peaceful obedience and universal order be the 
sole objects in view, they argue, on the part of the governors, some 
——o of human nature, and an adaptation of the means to the 
end. 

‘In the book of Sacred Instructions, addressed to the peopie, 
founded on their ancient writings, and read publicly by the principal 
magistrates on the days that correspond to the new and full moon, 
the sixteen discourses of which it consists are headed by that which 
teaches the duties of children to parents, of juniors to elders, and 
(thence) of the people to the Government. ‘The principle is extended 
thus, in a quotation from the sacred books :—“ In our general con- 
duct, not to be orderly is to fail in filial duty; in serving our Sovereign, 
not to be faithful is to fail in filial duty; in acting as a magistrate, 
not to be careful is to fail in filial duty; in the intercourse of friends, 
not to be sincere is to fail in filial duty; in arms and in war, not to be 
brave is to fail in filial duty.” The claims of elders are enforced thus: 
—‘ The duty to parents and the duty to elders are indeed similar in 
obligation ; for he who can be a pious son will also prove an obedient 
younger brother; and he who is both will, while at home, prove an 
honest and orderly subject, and in active service, from home, a cou- 
rageous and faithful soldier. . . . May you all, O soldiers and people, 
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conform to these our instructions, evincing your good dispasitions by 
your conduct and actions, each fulfilling his duty as a son and a junior, 
according to the example which is left you by the wise and holy men 
of former times. Mencius has said, ‘ Were all men to honour their 
kindred and respect their elders, the world would be at peace.’” ’— 
vol, i. pp. 201-3. : 

‘These ancient maxiins certainly evince a civilized state of society. 
Mr. Davis shows, however, that the government, as it now exists, 
does not confine itself to preaching ; it calls to its aid the bamboo 
and the cangue; it can act on occasions with an extraordinary 
degree of severity, cruelty, and inhumanity; it pries into the 
secrets of domestic life: it gives to a father the power of life and 
death over a son; yet can construe a quarrel or broil, in a private 
family, into rebellion, and, when it suits its purpose, treat it 
nearly in all respects as treason. The last Emperor gave a 
dreadful proof with what ease he ventured to go beyond the esta- 
blished law, in a case wholly of a private nature, without sub- 
mitting it, in the first instance, to any tribunal; and yet these 
people proclaim, and so does the Emperor himself, that he is 
equally amenable to the law as the poorest of his subjects. 


‘A man and his wife had beaten and otherwise severely ill-used 
the mother of the former. This being reported by the Viceroy to 
Peking, it was determined to enforce in a signal manner the funda- 
mental principle of the empire. The very place where it occurred was 
anathematized, as it were, and made accurst. The principal offenders 
were put to death; the mother of the wife was bambooed, branded, 
and exiled for her daughter's crime; the scholars of the district for 
three years were not permitted to attend the public examination, and 
their promotion thereby stopped; the magistrates were deprived of 
their office and banished. ‘The house in which the offenders dwelt 
was dug up from the foundations. ‘ Let the Viceroy,” the edict adds, 
“make known this proclamation, and let it be dispersed through the 
whole empire, that the people may all learn it. And if there be any 
rebellious children who oppose, beat, or degrade their parents, they 
shall be punished in like manner. If ye people indeed know the 
renovating principle, then fear and obey the imperial will, nor look on 
this as empty declamation. I instruct the magistrates of every pro- 
vince severely to warn the heads of families, and elders of villages ; 
and on the 2nd and 16th of every month to read the Sacred Instruc- 
tions, in order to show the importance of the relations of life, that 
persons may not rebel against their parents—for J intend to render the 
empire filial.” ‘This was addressed to a population, estimated com- 
monly at 300,000,000.’ 

Thus, however beautiful in theory, and we believe generally efli- 
cacious in practice, is the administration of this government, we 
see, in the case we have cited, that an Emperor of China can be 
as 
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as despotic as the Grand Seignior or the tyrant of Morocco. ‘ In 
practice,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ there is of course a great deal of 
mevitable abuse ; but upon the whole, and with relation to ulti- 
mate effects, the machine works well; and we repeat that the 
surest proofs of this are apparent on the very face of the most 
cheerfully industrious, and‘orderly, and the most wealthy nation 
of Asia.’ This system of parental authority on which the govern- 
ment is founded—this filial piety, so extolled by the Jesuits— 
seems to have been duly appreciated by the late Sir George 
Staunton, who observes—' It might much more properly be con- 
sidered as a general rule of action, than as the expression of any 
particular sentiment of affection.” He admits, however, that 
through all the various changes and revolutions which the state 
has undergone, it continues to this day powerfully enforced both 
by positive laws and by public opinion, Mr. Davis adds :— 

* A government constituted upon the basis of parental authority, 
thus highly estimated and extensively applied, has certainly the advan- 
tage of being directly sanctioned by the immutable and ever-operating 
laws of nature, and must thereby acquire a degree of firmness and 
durability to which governments, founded on the fortuitous superiority 
of particular individuals, either in strength or abilities, and continued 
only through the hereditary influence of particular families, can never 
be expected to attain. Parental authority and prerogative seem to 
be, obviously, the most respectable of titles, and parental regard and 
affection the most amiable of characters, with which sovereign and 
magisterial power can be invested; and are those under which it is 
natural to suppose it may most easily be perpetuated. By such prin- 
ciples the Chinese have been distinguished ever since their first 
existence as a nation; by such ties the vast and increasing population 
of China is still united as one people, subject to one supreme govern- 
ment, and uniform in its habits, manners, and Janguage. In this 
state, in spite of every internal and external convulsion, it may possibly 
very long continue.’—vol. i. pp. 205, 206. 

But the Chinese are too wise to trust to such a theory alone. On 
the contrary, they seem to have perfectly understood the workings 
and propensities of human nature—and above all, not to have neg- 
lected the maxim of divide'et impera, by preventing all associations, 
combinations, and assemblies of the people. ‘The vigilance rigidly 
exercised by means of the law relating to hundreds and tithings in 
the districts and towns—the prohibition of marriage between parties 
of the same name—the prohibition regarding every viceroy, go- 
vernor, or magistrate of a province, district, or city, against forming 
a matrimonial connexion with a family within the limits of his rule 
—the limitation of every civil officer to three years’ residence in one 
place—* the terrible round of espionage,’ as Mr. Davis calls it, 


are so many proofs of a jealous and suspicious vigilance, that men 
should 
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should not have the opportunity of conspiring together against the 
government. But with all this vigilance, the government has found 
it utterly impossible to prevent a feeling of clanship among the 
lower orders, generally of those who claim a common descent. 
If a quarrel ensues between two clans they usually fight it out, and 
many fall in the affray, which is frequently obliged to be quelled 
by the military. They carry this feeling abroad, and when a large 
party of Chinese were not long ago sent to St. Helena, two clans, 
which happened to be among them, met to have a pitched battle. 
A sergeant’s party turned out to quell the rioters ; one set joined 
the soldiers, but the other would not give in, and many of them 
were killed. In Ireland they manage these matters differently— 
both parties generally uniting to oppose the soldiers. 

There exist, moreover, certain secret associations, under various 
names, in spite of all the vigilance of the government, to whom 
they give considerable uneasiness. ‘Their object, however, is not 
the overturn of the civil institutions of the country, but the expul- 
sion of the Tartar dynasty. Lake freemasons, they style each other 
‘ brothers ;’ and indeed they seem to be not unlike freemasons in 
other respects. 

‘ The ceremony of initiation is said to take place at night. The 
oath of secrecy is taken before an idol, and a sum of money given to 
support the general expense. There is likewise a ceremony called 
huo-keaou, * passing the bridge,” which bridge is formed of swords, 
either laid between two tables, or else set up on the hilts and meeting 
at the points, in form of an arch. The persons who receive the oath 
take it under this bridge, and the ye-ko, or chief-brother, reads the 
articles of the oath, to each of which an affirmative response is given 
by the new member; after which he cuts off the head of a cock, which 
is the usual form of a Chinese oath, intimating, “‘ Thus perish all who 
divulge the secret.” Some of the marks by which they make them- 
selves known to each other consist of mystical numbers, of which the 
chief is the number three, Certain motions of the fingers constitute a 
class of signs. To discover if one of the fraternity is in company, a 
brother will take up his teacup, or its cover, in a particular way with 
three fingers, and this will be answered by a corresponding sign. 
They have a common seal, consisting of a pentagonal figure, in which 
are inscribed certain cliaracters in a sense understood only by the 
initiated.’—vol. ii. p. 17. 

‘They are sworn to secrecy, and though some of them have 
been detected and put to torture before execution, they have 
never been known to divulge their object or their associates. A 
paper was found by one of the gentlemen of the Canton factory, 
who, seeing it to be of a seditious character, sent it to the man- 
darin of the district ; but this functionary earnestly entreated that 
the matter might not be made public, as the mere finding such a 
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paper within his jurisdiction would be quite sure to bring down 
upon hin a severe punishment. It was an appeal to the Chinese 
against the Tartars, calling on them to ‘ display the flowing 
standard,’ and ‘ to exterminate the Manchou race.’ 

The Chinese, with these insignificant exceptions, look up with 
great veneration to the Ta Whang-ti, the Mighty Emperor, and 
Father of the People. His uname appears before them on all 
occasions in the character of benefactor. When a criminal is con- 
victed, the emperor's grace mitigates the sentence ; when a famine 
rages, he opens the public granaries; when the Yellow River 
bursts its banks, as it frequently does, he opens the public 
treasury to indemnify the sufferers; when the rains fail and the 
crops suffer, he humbles himself, and offers up a solemn sacrifice 
at the temple dedicated to the Earth ;—he encourages agricul- 
ture, by holding the plough with his own hand in the spring of 
the year; he prepares a feast, to which the poor and the aged are 
invited, and distributes food and clothing with his own hands, 
The late Kia-King rose from his seat to take by the hand a very 
aged public servant who appeared before him; all such acts of 
grace and benevolence are published in the Pekin Gazette. 

‘The emperor just mentioned, on the occurrence of his sixtieth 
anniversary, had his birth-day celebrated by an universal jubilee 
throughout the empire. This national jubilee was observed, as 
usual, by a remission of all arrears of land-tax, by a general par- 
don, or mitigation of punishment, to criminals, and by the admis- 
sion of double the number of candidates to degrees at the public 
examinations. ‘ ‘lhis celebration of one man’s age,’ as Mr. Davis 
observes, ‘ by three hundred millions of people, is rather an im- 
posing festival, and could happen to none but to an Emperor 
of China.’ At the same time every device is made use of to create 
the impression of awe. No person must pass the outer gate of the 
palace in any vehicle, or on horseback, All ranks must bow the 
head to a yellow screen of silk; in the Emperor’s presence none 
must speak but in a whisper; an imperial dispatch is received by 
the burning of incense and prostration; the Emperor alone must 
pass through the middle gate of the palace,—and a variety of other 
marks of special homage are to be observed. He is styled the 
‘Son of Heaven,’ and divine honours are paid to him; yet in his 
real character of Son be performs that humiliating ceremony of 
prostration before his mother. He alone, surrounded by his mi- 
nisters, offers incense and victims in the temples of Confucius, of 
Heaven, and of Earth. 

‘Lhe machinery of government seems well calculated to preserve 
to the nation peace and durability. ‘The great council of the state 
consists of four principal ministers, two ‘Tartars and two Chinese : 
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to these are attached a certain number of assessors, chosen from 
the imperial college of Han-lin, where the sacred books of Con- 
fucius are studied and expounded. ‘These may be considered as 
the cabinet ; but the real business of the empire is executed by the 
Lew-poo, or Six Boards, consisting of—1. ‘The Board of Official 
Appomtments, which has cognizance of the conduct of all civil 
officers; 2. The Board of Revenue, which regulates all fiscal 
matters; 3. The Board of Rites and Ceremonies, which regulates 
the customs and manners of the people; 4. The Military Board ; 
5. The Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction; 6. ‘The Board 
of Public Works. From these tribunals in the capital emanate 
the multitude of appointments for the government of the provinces 
and cities of the empire. ‘To the former are appointed viceroys ; 
and over the latter, which are divided into three classes, according 
to their size and importance, are placed governors or civil magis- 
trates, who take rank according to the class of cities they govern. 
The number of these civil magistrates in the whole empire Is esti- 
mated at about fourteen thousand. Once in three years the vice- 
roys report to the Board of Civil Appointments the names, the 
conduct, and character of every official servant under their charge, 
on which report they are raised or degraded so many degrees ; 
‘a plan,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ not unlike that which has lately been 
adopted in the civil government of British India.’ 

‘The most extraordinary feature in this government is the office 
of Censors. 

* There are two presidents, a Tartar and a Chinese, and the mem- 
bers consist in all of about forty or fifty, of which several are sent to 
various parts of the empire, as imperial inspectors, or perhaps, more 
properly speaking, spies. By the ancient custom of the empire they 
are privileged to present any advice or remonstrance to the sovereign 
without danger of losing their lives; but they are frequently degraded 
or punished when their addresses are unpalatable. An example of 
the office, and the fate of one of these, occurs at the commencement 
of the romance of the “ Fortunate Union,” published by the Oriental 
Translation Committee. A living example, however, is conspicuous 
in Scong-ta-jin, the conductor of Lord Macartney’s embassy, who, at 
a very advanced age, is in a state of what may be styled respectable 
disgrace, for the boldness and honesty with which he has always 
spoken out.’—vol. i. p. 220. 

To enable the preceding boards and their subordinate officers 
to carry the laws into execution, and to control the vast and 
densely-thronged population, they are supplied with a code con- 
genial with the dispositions and habits of those for whom it has 
been formed. Its arrangement is extremely lucid and methodical: 
offences and their punishments are classed under six general heads, 
corresponding with the six boards or tribunals already we 
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In general, its provisions are brief, clear, intelligible, and consistent, 
It is not, however, faultless, and Mr. Davis points out some of its 
defects, the principal of which appears to be a minute attention to 
trifles in some instances, and vague generalities in others. Of the 
latter he quotes the following as a specimen— 

‘ “ Whoever is guilty of improper conduct, and such as is contrary 
to the spirit of the laws, though not a breach of any specific article, 
shall be punished at the least with forty blows; and when the im- 
propriety is of a serious nature, with eighty blows.” The Chinese’ 
(he adds) ‘ may justly say that it is “ difficult to escape from the net 
of the law,” when its meshes are thus closed against the exit of the 
minutest of the fry.’"—vol. i. p. 235. 

In this code of laws, the bamboo appears to perform a most 
conspicuous part. Every offence, from the most trivial to the 
most grave, is visited by so many blows of the bamboo, which 
would lead a stranger to conclude that all China was entirely kept 
in order by flogging. ‘This, however, is not the case; the number 
of blows with the bamboo serves as a scale for measuring the de- 
gree of criminality, and the nominal punishment is generally 
allowed to be commuted into a payment of money corresponding 
with the number of blows, By this regulation, those who can 
afford it have the power in most cases of escaping corporal pu- 
nishment. ‘There are offences, however, the punishment of which 
cannot be commuted into payment of money. 

We need not here enter into any examination of the details of 
this penal code, having considered it fully in our review of Sir 
George Staunton’s Translation of the Leu-lee.* One feature, 
however, we must notice of the remorseless and unrelenting cruelty, 
and we may add, injustice, which mark all its provisions against 
what is construed into the crime of treason. ‘ In China,’ observes 
Mr. Davis, ‘ every species of advantage and protection is afforded 
to the criminal in ordinary cases of a capital nature, and taken 
away from the traitor; in England, every possible safeguard is 
afforded him.’ In fact, every indulgence to the criminal in capital 
cases throughout the code is always stated with this reserve, ‘ ex- 
cept in cases of high treason.’ Not only the traitor, but his inno- 
cent family too, is consigned to destruction. Mr. Davis says, that 
‘in 1803 an attempt was made on the life of the emperor by a 
single assassin. He was condemned to a lingering death, and his 
sons, ‘* being of a tender age,” to be strangled.’ 

There is no aristocracy of birth or wealth in China, and no emi- 
nence but that which is acquired by education and talent, which 
leads to official rank. Such rank is almost invariably personal. 
The sons even of the emperor and their families melt into the 
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common mass, should they fail by study to qualify themselves for 
office ; though honorary distinctions without office—such as buttons 
on the caps—are sometimes conferred, and, it is strongly suspected, 
not unfrequently sold. ‘The lineal descendants of Confucius 
make, however, a remarkable exception: they have hereditary 
honours, and the head of that family repairs annually to Pekin, and 
receives marks of distinction from the emperor. But every official 
person, from the highest to the lowest, whose name is enrolled in 
their voluminous Red Book, three times the size of our own, and 
published and corrected four times in the year, must have passed a 
strict examination, first in the provincial hall of Confucius, and 
afterwards in the imperial college of Han-lin. There is no ex- 
clusion but in the cases of domestic servants and stage-players ; 
the poorest peasant’s or artificer’s son may offer himself as a can- 
didate, and by talent and application raise himself to the highest 
office in the state; nay, instances of such promotion are by no 
means rare in China, Some bad consequences must be traced to 
this universal liberality: the poor peasant’s son enters on the duties 
of his office poor; his pay and allowances are small; he must 
make an appearance suitable 4o the situation to which he is ap- 
pointed ; and to effect this he is tempted to put in practice un- 
worthy means, and to be guilty sometimes of detestable extortion. 
Every Gazette announces some delinquency of this kind. One 
good result, however, flows from this general admission to oftice :— 
schools for youth are abundant in every part of the empire, and 
education is so very general, and the cost of it so reasonable, that 
the poorest peasant can afford to send his children to school; in 
fact, reading and writing may be said to be all but universal. 
‘The process of early instruction in the language is this: they 
first teach children a few of the principal characters (as the names of 
the chief objects in nature or art) exactly as we do the letters, by 
rude pictures, having the characters attached. Then follows the 
Santse-king, or “ trimetrical classic,” being a summary of infant eru- 
dition, conveyed in chiming lines of three words, or feet. They soon 
after proceed to the “ Four Books,” which contain the doctrines of 
Confucius, and which, with the ‘* Five Classics”’ subsequently added, 
are in fact the Chinese scriptures. The Four Books they learn by 
heart entirely, and the whole business of the literary class is after- 
wards to comment on them, or compose essays on their texts. Writing 
is taught by tracing the characters, with the hair pencil, on trans- 
parent paper placed over the copy, and they commence with very large 
characters in the first instance. Specimens of this species of cali- 
graphy are contained in the Royal Asiatic Transactions. In lieu of 
slates, they generally use boards painted white to save paper, washing 
out the writing when finished, Instructors are of course very plen- 
tiful,on account of the numbers who enter the learned profession, and 
fail in attaining the higher degrees,’—vol. i. p. 290. ‘Lhere 
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There are no other religious duties whatever inculcated into the 
minds of youth but what are contained in these works of Confu- 
cius, or those of his numerous commentators. All other books, 
excepting what are prescribed by the government, are prohibited 
in the schools, the object evidently being, as Dr. Morrison has 
said, not to extend the bounds of knowledge, but to impart the 
knowledge already possessed to as large a portion as possible of 
the rising generation—which unquestionably may be one great 
cause of the stationary and unprogressive character of the Chinese 
maxims of government, and also of the continuance and perma- 
nency of the regulations founded on these. One good effect is 
certainly produced by this system of general education, limited as 
it is. The works of Confucius and of his immediate follower 
Mencius are full of excellent moral maxims and rules for conduct 
in every stage of life. For instance, ‘ There are three things,’ said 
Confucius, ‘to beware of through life. When a man is young, 
let him beware of his appetites ; when middle-aged, of his passions ; 
and when old, of covetousness especially.’ From the following 
passage it may be presumed that the Chinese officials, at this 
early period, were actuated pretty much by the same motives that 
have been so often ascribed, in other quarters of the world, by 
those out of place to those who are in, ‘ How can a mean man 
(asks the sage contemporary of Herodotus) serve his prince? 
When out of office, his sole object is to attain it; when he has 
attained it, his only anxiety is to keep it; and in his unprincipled 
dreaa of losing it, he is ready to go all lengths.’ 

‘there is no state-religion in China—no tithes for the support of a 
priesthood—no congregational worship. Ask a Chinese, however, 
how many religions there are in his country, he will answer three— 
Yu, the doctrine of Confucius ; Fo, or Budhism ; and Taou, or that 
of the * Rationalists ;’ but the two latter, at least, though tolerated, 
and swarming with priests, are in no way supported by the state, 
Their principal means are derived from alms, and from contribu- 
tions made by those who resort to their temples to consult their 
destiny, or to know the result of any important undertaking—a 
practice almost universal from the highest to the lowest, not ex- 
cepting the Confucionists. The resemblance of the dress and 
ceremonies of the Budhists is most striking to those of the monks 
and others of the Roman Catholic clergy. They shave the head, 
are professed mendicants, and practise celibacy—but have women 
in their temples; they have their Shing-moo, or holy mother, 
to whom they pray; they fast and pray for the dead; they burn 
incense, light candles on the altar, and tinkle their bells; sprinkle 
holy water, count their rosaries, chaunt their prayers, worship 
relics, and kneel before their gigantic images. So strong, indeed, 
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is the resemblance, that Father Prémare was quite shocked, and 
said he could only explain it by concluding that the devil, out of 
pure spite, had practised a trick to annoy his friends the Jesuits. 
All those tall nine-storied pagodas, so numerous in China, were 
built by the Budhists, but, Mr, Davis says, they are now gene- 
rally in a state of decay. 

The Taou-tse, ‘doctors of reason,’ profess the science of magic, 
pretend to alchemy, and to be possessed of the elixir of long life, 
practise all kinds of impositions on the ignorant persons who apply 
to them, and inculcate the most puerile superstitions. The belief 
in ghosts and evil spirits is encouraged by these impostors, and 
pervades a great part of the population ; spells and talismans, lucky 
and unlucky birds, are equally in fashion ; so likewise is the fung- 
shuey (wind and water), a system of tricks respecting the lucky 
choice of a situation for building a house or.a tomb,—besides a 
hundred idle practices by which these ‘ doctors of reason’ contrive 
to keep their carcases in plump condition, But enough on these 
subjects. 

Mr. Davis observes that, as the eighth discourse, periodically 
read to the people, inculcates the necessity of a general acquaint- 
ance with the penal code, which is published for that purpose in a 
cheap shape, none can plead ignorance of the penalty of infringing 
thelaw. ‘This,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘may be considered as a branch 
of that preventive justice which Blackstone has affirmed to be, on 
every principle of reason, of humanity, and of sound policy, pre- 
ferable in all respects to punishing justice.’ The edition of the 
penal code, circulated for the benefit of the public, is so concisely 
framed as to be comprehended in little more space than is occupied 
by one of our statutes. Indeed, the whole code does not contain 
2000 different characters or words, so studious have the legislators 
of China been to simplify and adapt it to common capacities. 
The Opera Omnia of Confucius are said to contain even fewer 
words than the criminal code; and yet this prolific language has 
been extended to more than 40,000 characters, and the number is 
capable of being increased almost ad infinitum. 

Having on so many occasions detailed the nature and construc- 
tion of this ingenious and singular language,* we shall here content 
ourselves with remarking that, among all the plans which some years 
ago were brought forward, as specimens of a system of pasigraphy, 
or an universal language, none are deserving to be put in com- 
petition with the Chinese written symbols, whether in point of 
principle or in their application to practice. By their original 
and peculiar construction they speak at once to the éye, every 
character being the symbol of an idea. ‘The advantage is not 
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merely confined to the universal use, to which they may be applied 
as a language—(as the Arabic numerals and the notation of 
musical sounds are in universal use throughout Europe, and, 
indeed, the whole civilized world, with the exception only of the 
Chinese) :—they possess another and a most important advantage, 
—that of affording a beautiful system of classification, under which 
all the objects of nature and art are capable of being simply and 
methodically arranged. ‘To a certain degree the Chinese have 
fallen into this plan of arrangement in their natural history—but 
they have left it very imperfect. It would almost appear, indeed, 
as if they had hit upon it by accident, and consequently what little 
has been done by them in this way has, been effected in a very 
bungling manner, even in cases where it was barely possible for 
them to have mistaken their path, M. Rémusat, who studied 
their language deeply, calls it ‘a fortunate instinct’ that guided 
the framers of it, and which led them, as he says, instead of forming 
characters altogether new, to express new objects by the ingenious 
combination of those elementary symbols which they already 
possessed. 

‘ Thus,’ he says, ‘ for instance, among the roots we find horse, dog, 
metal, &c.; and the addition of some other significant symbol, expres- 
sive of some peculiar property or characteristic, serves to designate 
the different species comprised under these principal genera. In this 
manner, each natural object becomes provided with a binary denomi- 
nation, inasmuch as the complex character is necessarily formed of two 
parts ; one for the class, order, or genus, the other for the species or 
variety. Thus they express, horse, horse-ass, horse-mule ; dog, dog- 
wolf, dog-for ; metal, metal-iron, metal-copper, metal-silver ; the ele- 
mentary or generic words, horse, dog, metal, being those under which 
the compounds are arranged in the dictionary.’ ‘ Thousands of 
terms (adds Mr. Davis) have been thus compounded, and thousands 
more may be constructed in the same way; for the process by which 
they are created, and which is strictly analogous to the principle of 
the Linnzean nomenclature, is one which cannot be exhausted by re- 
petition,’—vyol. ii. pp. 150, 151. 

The structure of the language is simply this. In its origin 
there is little doubt, and indeed it can be shown, that the few 
characters in use were pictorial representations of natural objects ; 
and that in process of time they were abridged, and tlie circular 
and curved lines reduced into squares and straight lines, as being 


more convenient for the purpose of writing. Thus © represented 
the sun, )) the moon, 4% a mountain, 7t a house, Ss a plant 


or tree, <> a mouth, <t an eye, and soon. A certain number 
of 
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of these general objects were selected as the roots, or indices, or 
keys as they are generally called, which were to stand at the head 
and to form so many classes of subjects; and which keys, by 
being united with and forming a part of other characters, became 
so many separate species, each arranged under its proper genus. 
Thus, by combining the key or genus free with other characters, 
invented and suffered to become conventional, the several species 
of forest trees might be arranged ; the genus fish might include the 
names of the whole family; the same of birds, &c. ‘Two or three 
examples will be sufficient to illustrate the manner in which these 
combined or compound characters (still monosyllables) are formed. 


For instance, the symbol 7, a man, is a key; and combined with 
FA, a field, thus, Zi, it signifies a farmer ; wf, middle, combined 
with AL?, a heart, thus “#,, signifies fidelity; 4, rice, with fy, 
mouth, thus, 4, ease, or comfort; 3, a word, and &, temple, 


. 


thus combined, ay, verses, or poetry. The last example we 


shall give is curious, as showing what, in the minds of the Chinese, 
is considered as the most efficient ingredient in the government,— 


KK, a bamboo, combined with R 18 , a stroke, makes the verb 


K 
Rh to govern. In this manner the Chinese might have formed 


a very extensive and rational classification, not merely of natural 
objects, arranged according to their several genera and species, but 
also of the affections of the mind, the operations of the physical 
powers, the productions of human art: in short, they might have 
brought the whole of their picturesque symbols under a clear and 
systematic arrangement, so as to constitute a highly beautiful 
written language ; but they have spoiled it by a capricious selection 
of the governing characters. ‘The language, as it at present 
stands, has 214 of these keys, nearly one-half of which are so ill 
chosen as to be of no other use than as regards the drawing up of 
their numerous characters in the same number of classes in their 
dictionaries. Under this arrangement, they can be more readily 
found, which would otherwise be next to impossible among a mass 
of 40,000 symbols. 

The spoken language is as barren of words as the written is 
exuberant in symbols. An Englishman would write the whole 
language in about 300 meagre monosyllables, which the Chinese 
are said to be able to extend to 1200, or thereabouts, by inflexion 
and intonation of their flexible organs: of these, and their binary 
combinations, 
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combinations, the whole of their colloquial language is comprised. 
Though Kang-hy’s dictionary is said to contain 40,000 characters, 
yet some 12,000 are supposed to be sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. If, then, 1200 monosyllables are represented by 12,000 
symbols, it will be obvious that to every individual monosyliable 
may be applied the average of twelve symbols, all of the same 
sound, but of different significations. Owing to this imperfection 
—for so it must be called—of the oral language, it is sometimes 
found necessary in conversation to draw the figure of the root or 
character in the air, by which the intended meaning is at once 
understood. But the more common plan is to make use of dis- 
syllables, in the manner following. The syllable foo has probably 
not fewer than twenty different symbols, and as many significations ; 
if the speaker means to use it as father, he usually adds to it the 
syllable fsin, which signifies kindred, when all ambiguity is im- 
mediately removed. In like manner, by means of expletives or 
auxiliaries, are designated the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons 
of verbs, as well as the numbers and cases of nouns—all of them 
being undeclinable monosyllables. The poverty of the spoken 
language, and the means used to make it intelligible, have had the 
natural effect of creating a different colloquial dialect in almost 
every province of China. ‘ They understand each other,’ says 
Mr. Davis, ‘ perfectly on paper, but are mutually unintelligible in 
speech. ‘Thus,’ he instances, ‘ the Chinese numerals 22 are read 
urh-she-urh by the native of Pekin, while the Canton man calls 
them ee-shap-ee ; they both write them exactly alike (= + =; 
two, ten, two).’ 

This awkward and inconvenient manner of expressing numerals 
by their symbols only, is quite sufficient to account for their very 
limited knowledge of arithmetic and mathematics, and of the 
exact sciences generally, It is a strong proof of their determined 
tenacity of their own methods, however imperfect, that, during 
the many centuries the Arabs have had communication with 
China and, it is stated, instructed them in calculating eclipses 
and in the lower branches of astronomy, they have resisted the 
adoption of the Arabic numerals, the advantages of which have 
been long since appreciated by every other civilized nation on 
the face of the globe. The Chinese, however, have gone on to 
this day with their swan-pan, or calculating dish, a sort of abacus 
supposed to have been in use among the Romans, and which is 
still so in Russia. We have heard, indeed, and we believe it, 
that by this mechanical contrivance the tradesman of Canton will 
obtain the true result of a long calculation in less time than the 
European who bargains with him will do by the use of the Arabic 
figures. But under such a system, we may conclude that the 
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Chinese have not made, nor are likely to make, any progress in 
the abstract sciences. 

In the mechanical arts, however, and in useful inventions, so 
far from being behind other nations, they have gone before them 
in many of the very first importance—and in some of these their 
excellence still remains unapproached. ‘The art of printing was 
practised in China in the tenth century of our era. Mr. Davis 
says,— 

‘ History states that the first essay in printing was to transfer the 
pages from stone blocks, on which the writing had been engraved—a 
process by which the ground of the paper was black, and the letters 
white. This at length led to the improved invention of wooden 
stereotype blocks, on which the characters were cut in relief, as at 
present, and the effect thereby reversed, the paper page remaining 
white, and the characters being impressed in ink.’—vol. ii. p. 222. 

The popular works of China are exceedingly cheap. Mr. 
Davis tells us, that four volumes of an ordinary work, of the 
octavo size and shape, may be had for a sum equivalent to two 
shillings. With regard to paper he says— 

‘ The date of the invention of paper seems to prove that some of 
the most important arts, connected with the progress of civilization, 
are not extremely ancient in China. In the time of Confucius they 
wrote on the finely-pared bark of the bamboo with a style; they next 
used silk and linen, which explains why the character chy, paper, is 
compounded of that for silk, It was not until a.p. 95, that paper was 
invented. The materials which they use in the manufacture are 
various. A coarse yellowish paper, used for wrapping parcels, is 
made from rice-straw. The better kinds are composed of the liber or 
inner bark of a species of morus, as well as of cotton, but principally 
of bamboo.’—vol. ii. p. 226. 

The ink, which we generally miscall Zndian ink, is manu- 
factured entirely from lamp-black and gluten, with the addition 
of a little musk to give it a more agreeable odour. Among the 
early discoveries of the Chinese may be reckoned that of gun- 
powder. ‘They carry back the invention of this compound of 
‘sulphur, saltpetre, and willow charcoal’ to a remote period ; 
but it does not appear that it was used for other purposes than 
that of making fire-works. ‘They clothe fire with every possible 
shape. On one of their festival evenings may be seen all kinds of 
birds, beasts, and fishes, brilliantly lighted up from within, and 
skimming through the air each with its peculiar motion; fiery 
dragons 100 feet long ; junks in full sail, and crackers and rockets 
without end. For their knowledge of the use of cannon they are 
indebted entirely to the early Roman Catholic missionaries. Mr. 
Davis, in referring to a table of the different quantities of nitre, 
charcoal, 
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charcoal, and sulphur, used by different nations, states, as de- 
serving notice, that the English and Chinese proportions are 
almost precisely the same. The latter is said to be much inferior 
in strength, probably from the imperfection of the mixture aud the 
inferiority of the materials. Mr. Davis, however, found it tole- 
rably eflicient—for he saw a seaman killed at his gun on board 
the Imogene frigate, as she was passing the Bocca Tigris, by a 
shot which first went through her side. 

The discovery of the directive power of the magnet is very 
generally ascribed to Giovia of Amalfi, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. We never acceded to this decision; and Mr. 
Davis tells us that ‘ the property of communicating porality to 
iron is, for the first time, explicitly noticed in a Chinese dictionary 
finished in a.p. 121.’ And in another dictionary, published in 
the reign of Kang-hi, he says it is stated that, under the T’sin 
dynasty (previous to A.D. 419), ships were steered to the south 
by the magnet. The sagacious and industrious Klaproth, in a 
letter to M. de Humboldt ‘ On the Invention of the Compass,’ 
quotes a Chinese work on medicine, -wherein it is stated that a 
magnetic needle has the property of pointing south, ‘ yet that it 
declines to the eastward, and is not due south;’ and hence he 
infers that the variation of the compass must have been known to 
them at a very early period. Klaproth also refers to a work called 
Le Trésor, written in French by Brunetto Latini, about the year 
1260, in which, after stating that the magnetic needle would be 
highly useful at sea, he observes, ‘ No master mariner dares to use 
it, lest he should fall under the suspicion of being a magician; nor 
would the sailors even venture themselves out to sea under his 
command, if he took with him an instrument which carries so 
great ai appearance of being constructed under the influence of 
some infernal spirit. It is mentioned by Baylak, an Arabian 
writer, about 1242, that the directive power of the magnetic 
needle was generally known to the navigators of the sea of Syria: 
we have very little doubt it was known to them long before that 
time ; and that, in the voyage performed by the two Arabs in the 
ninth century, they were aided by the mariner’s compass. It seems 
highly probable that the Franks received the knowledge of it from 
these people during the first crusades, 

In all the industrious and handicraft arts the Chinese are ex- 
ceedingly expert, and in possession of very ingenious contrivances. 
Their gongs and bells, and their ancient vases and tripods of 
bronze, and other vessels, prove a very intimate practical know- 
ledge of metallurgy at a remote period. Mr. Davis gives an 
engraving of a metal tea-pot, covering, or lined with, one of 
earthenware, which would probably puzzle the most ingenious of 
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our manufacturers to imitate; and ke notices a still more puz- 
zling specimen of their ingenuity, which appeared as nothing less 
than magic, until the mystery was solved by the ingenious author 
of the Letters on Natural Magic. We allude to one of their 
highly-polished metal mirrors, which have this remarkable pro- 
perty, that, when the rays of the sun are reflected from the polished 
surface, the image of the ornamental border and of the circles 
stamped upon the back, is seen distinctly reflected on the wall, or 
on a sheet of paper. 


‘ Like all other conjurors (says Sir David Brewster), the artist has 
contrived to make the observer deceive himself. The stamped figures 
on the back are used for this purpose. The spectrum in the luminous 
area is not an image of the figures on the back, The figures are a 
copy of the picture which the artist has drawn on the face of the 
mirror, and so concealed by polishing, that it is invisible in ordinary 
lights, and can be brought out only in the sun’s rays. Let it be 
required, for example, to produce the dragon as exhibited by one of 
the Chinese mirrors. When the surface of the mirror is ready for 
polishing, the figure of the dragon may be delineated upon it in 
extremely shallow lines, or it may be eaten out by an acid much 
diluted, so as to remove the smallest possible portion of the metal. 
The surface must then be highly polished, not upon pitch, like glass 
and specula, because this would polish away the figure, but upon 
cloth, in the way that lenses are sometimes polished. In this way 
the sunk part of the shallow lines will be as highly polished as the 
rest, and the figure will only be visible in very strong lights, by 
reflecting the sun’s rays from the metallic surface.’ 

Their spectacles, with enormous rock-crystal lenses, are quite 
original, as appears at once from their size and shape, and 
the strange way in which they are worn: they ride across the 
nose, but are slung over the upper part of the ears with silken 
strings, with weights at their ends to keep them steady. 

In carving wood and ivory, and other substances, the Chinese 
have no rivals, We cannot approach them in their ivory work- 
baskets, fans, and other articles: no European artist, we believe, 
has even attempted to cut out from one solid ball of ivory seven 
or eight interior ones, each separate from the rest, and as beau- 
tifully carved as the exterior one, These are all cut by means 
of the several circular holes that are, in the first instance, bored 
through the solid ball. 

* Their skill and industry,’ observes Mr. Davis, ‘ are not less shown 
in cutting the hardest materials, as exemplified in their snuff-bottles 
of agate and rock-crystal, which are hollowed into perfect bottles 
of about two inches in length, through openings in the neck not a 
quarter of an inch in diameter: but more than this, the crystal bottles 
are inscribed on the inside with minute characters, so as to be read 
through the transparent substance !’—vol. ii, p. 250. We 
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We believe we may safely say that their silk and satin manu- 
factures are unrivalled: so, indeed, is their porcelain, so far as 
the material itself—the biscuit—is concerned ; and their lacquered 
or varnish ware, though inferior to that of Japan, is nevertheless 
a very beautiful species of manufacture. In the fine arts they are 
less successful. ‘These indeed can only be expected to flourish in 
a nation where great wealth is possessed by numerous individuals, 
which is very far from being the case in China: few of its vast 
multitudes can indulge in luxuries of any kind; however, they 
have native artists who paint insects, birds, fruits, and flowers very 
beautifully, and the splendour and variety of their colours are 
nowhere excelled. ‘Their music and musical instruments are very 
indifferent: in short, luxuries and refinements of this kind can 
hardly be said to exist—at least those which we consider to be so. 
At the same time, however, it must be admitted that, in all that 
regards the common comforts and necessaries of life, as lodging, 
food, and clothing, the people of China are far superior to those 
of any other nation of the eastern, and to very many of the western 
world. Few instances of beggary or abject misery are to be met 
with. 

With all the sober precepts and rules of conduct so liberally 
circulated throughout the empire, and among all descriptions of 
the population, the Chinese can scarcely be called a moral people, 
‘The advartageous features of their characters,’ says Mr. Davis, 
‘ as mildness, docility, industry, peaceableness, subordination, and 
respect for the aged, are accompanied by the vices of specious 
insincerity, falsehood, mutual distrust, and jealousy ;’ and, it 
may be added, this unfavourable side of their character pervades 
all ranks, The lower orders are passionately addicted to gambling, 
for which they have their peculiar kind of cards and dice. ‘They 
are, besides, fond of training quails, and even crickets, for fighting. 
The habitual honesty of the tradesmen may be estimated from a 
very frequent notice written up in front of their shops—‘ They 
do not cheat here.’ The most common mode of travelling is in 
the public passage-boats on rivers and canals, which are crowded, 
inside and out, with hosts of passengers. ‘That the company 
on board the public transports,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ is not of the 
most select order, is plain from a caution generally posted against 
the mast, kin shin ho paou—mind your purses.’ 

Mr, Davis is of opinion, that although infanticide is not un- 
common in China, the extent of it has been exaggerated by tra- 
vellers, ‘The following passage on the subject is from the pen 
of a Chinese author. 

* The drowning of infants, though it be the work of cruel women, 
yet results from the will of the husband: if the husband be deter- 
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mined against drowning the infant, the woman can have nothing in 
her power. If the child be born of a handmaid, and the wife will 
not endure it, you may pass it over after the first month to some other 
family, and give it a name different from your own ; by which means 
its life will be happily preserved. 

‘ “The nature of the tiger is most cruel, yet it knows the relation 
between parent and offspring. Shall man, who is the superior essence 
of all things, be surpassed by the tiger? I have heard that when 
female children are killed, the pain inflicted is beyond comparison— 
long suffering ere they die. Alas! the hearts of parents that can 
endure this! The disposition of daughters is most tender. They 
love their parents better than sons do. Many sons go from home ; 
daughters cleave to their parents. Many sons disobey their parents ; 
daughters are obedient. Sons have little feeling; daughters always 
mourn for their parents. Daughters love their virtuous husbands, 
and in many cases increase their parents’ honour. The magistrates 
sometimes wrote tablets in their praise ; and the Emperor graciousiy 
conferred presents on them. Some were made ladies of the palace ; 
others wives of great men. If you preserve the lives of your daugh- 
ters a sure reward will be the consequence.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 

Robbery is not uncommon, but is very seldom accompanied 
with murder ; the people, however, quiet and submissive as they ge- 
nerally are, when once roused by intolerable oppression of a magis- 
trate, will rise en masse against him, and destroy him if they can; 
and in such cases the government of Pekin generally conclude that 
the magistrate has been in fault. They are so revengeful, under 
real or supposed injury, that they are sometimes little scrupulous 
how they accomplish their purpose, either upon themselves or the 
object of their hatred. ‘ Women,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ will some- 
times hang or drown themselves, merely to bring those with whom 
they have quarrelled into trouble.’ 

The manners, customs, and habits of Chinese society are un- 
doubtedly best explained in their own writings, and these are 
sufficiently numerous on all subjects connected with domestic 
economy and the ordinary transactions and occupations of life: 
for instance, in their belles lettres, comprised under the three 
heads of the drama, poetry, and romances or novels. We have 
formerly observed that ‘ there appears uo readier or more agree- 
able mode of becoming intimately acquainted with a people from 
whom Europeans have so little to learn on the score of either 
moral or physical science, than by drawing largely on the inex- 
haustible stores of their ornamental literature,—in which Mr. 
Davis fully concurs. ° 

The best collection of dramatic pieces is that which contains 
the ‘ Hundred Plays of Yuen,’ and from one of which Voltaire 
took his *‘ Orphan of China.’ Another has been translated by Mr. 
Davis, 
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Davis, under the title of ‘ Heir in Old Age,’ which illustrates 
some very important points connected with Chinese character and 
customs. 


‘It shows,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘the consequence which they attach 
to the due performance of the oblations at the tombs of departed an- 
cestors, as well as to the leaving male representatives, who may con- 
tinue them; and at the same time describes the ceremonies at the 
tombs very exactly in detail. The play serves, moreover, to display 
the true relation of the handmaid to the legitimate wife, and proves a 
point on which we have before had occasion to insist, that the former 
is merely a domestic slave, and that both herself and offspring belong 
to the wife, properly so called, of which a man can legally have only 
one.’—vol. ii. pp. 193, 194, 

We may here observe that, in point of fact, the second or as- 
sistant wife, or handmaid, is most frequently purchased, or taken 
by consent of her parents into a family where the legitimate wife 
proves barren or produces only daughters—it being the cause of 
great affliction, both to the man and the wife, when there is no 
son to perform the required obsequies at the family tomb. The 
misery suffered by the old couple is strongly depicted in this play, 
on the supposed loss or destruction of the second wife and her 
son; and the excess of joy in recovering them after a long lapse 
of time is as powerfully described. The effect, however, which 
is too frequently produced in an establishment where an inferior 
wife is admitted, even with the consent of the legal one, is not 
of the most harmonious nature. The handmaid Hagar, whom 
Abraham took for the same purpose, at the request of Sarah, 
proved to be the source of family broils; and Chinese Hagars are 
very often persecuted, precisely in the same manner as the unfor- 
tunate mother of Ishmael. The offspring, however, of these 
handmaids are considered in all respects as the children of the 
first wife. 

Mr. Davis has translated also a play of a tragic cast, which 
turns on the misfortunes of one of the Chinese emperors at the 
time when the Mongol Tartars made their first incursions, An- 
other specimen from the ‘ Hundred Plays’ has been translated 
by M. Julien, professor of Chinese in Paris, which he calls Le 
Cercle de Craie—* The Chalk Ring or Circle.’ 

‘ It is founded,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ on the principal incident in the 
piece, which is in fact so like the Judgment of Solomon, that it might 
lead one to believe the Chinese play had been borrowed from some 
obscure tradition or report of it. Two women claim to be the mothers 
of the same child before a judge, who, in order to get at the truth, 
orders a chalk ring to be drawn on the floor of the court, and the 
contested child placed in the middle of it: he then declares that the 
child shall belong to whichever of the women may succeed against 
the 
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the other in pulling it out of the circle. The feigned mother, having 
no compunction for the infant, gets the better of the real one, who, 
from her maternal tenderness for the child, is afraid of exerting her 
whole strength; and the sagacious judge, ‘‘ a second Daniel come to 
judgment,”’ gives the cause in favour of the right claimant.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 201, 202, 

From the same collection, Sir George Staunton has translated 
the argument of another play called ‘ The Student’s Daughter 
Revenged.’ As the story gives a fair specimen of the manner in 
which the Chinese work up the plot, though at the same time it 
offers not a very favourable view of their morality, we shall give 
it in the translator’s words. 


* ARGUMENT.—FIRST PART. 

‘ A rich old woman has one son, a child of eight years. A poor 
student, who has a daughter aged seven years, borrows a smail sum 
of money from the old woman, which he is unable to repay. In lieu of 
payment he delivers up his daughter to the old woman, to be affianced 
as the future wife of her son.’ 


SECOND PART. 


‘ Thirteen years after, the student’s daughter, being now twenty 
years of age, is still living with the old woman; though, her son 
having died young, the intended marriage never took place. One 
day the old woman goes to an apothecary, to demand payment of a 
debt. The apothecary, under pretence of an intention to pay the 
debt, leads her into a bye place, and is going to kill her; but they are 
accidentally met by two men, father and son, who interfere, and save 
her life. These strangers, in return for this service, demand the old 
woman and the student’s daughter in marriage; the old woman at 
first refuses, but the strangers threaten; upon which she consents, 
and brings them home to her house. The student’s daughter, on 
being informed of this engagement, positively refuses on her part to 
fulfil it. However, the old woman marries the elder stranger, and 
she receives both as inmates into her house, in the expectation that 
the student’s daughter may at length be brought to consent to a match 
with the younger. 

THIRD PART. 

‘The younger stranger, being unable to obtain the student’s 
daughter in marriage, conceives he may attain his object by first con- 
triving to get rid of the old woman, and he therefore goes to the 
before-mentioned apothecary to purchase some poison. The apothe- 
cary, in the first instance, makes objections ; but, upon being recog- 
nised and threatened with a discovery of his former attempt to commit 
murder, he complies, and the young man having obtained the poison, 
puts it into some broth which had been prepared for the old woman, 
who was sick. By some mistake, however, the elder stranger (the 
father of the younger) takes the broth inher stead, and dies imme- 
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diately. The younger stranger, finding his scheme thus frustrated, 
repeats his demand for the student’s daughter in marriage, and he 
threatens to accuse both her and the old woman of the murder of his 
father, if his demand is again refused. Still he cannot prevail on the 
student's daughter to give her consent ; and he thereupon, out of re- 
venge, brings both before a magistrate on the charge of murder. 
The magistrate subjects the student’s daughter to the torture, in order 
to oblige her to confess ; she, however, firmly resists, until she sees 
the old woman about to be tortured likewise, to prevent which she 
then accuses herself of the murder, though innocent, The magistrate, 
upon receiving this extorted confession, declares himself satisfied ; 
and having pronounced sentence of death upon the young woman, is 
thanked by the false accuser for his righteous judgment. 
FOURTH PART. 

‘ The student’s daughter is brought out for execution; she attests 
her innocence, and begs her life, but is not spared. Just before her 
execution she declares aloud that, in testimony of her innocence, it 
wiil snow, though in the midst of summer; that her blood will fly up- 
wards, and stain the ensigns of the tribunal; and, lastly, that there 
will be a drought for three years in the district in which she is exe- 
cuted, All these prodigies happen accordingly. 

FIFTH PART, 

‘ The poor student mentioned in the first part becomes, in the mean 
while, a great mandarin ; and, in the execution of his office, he occa- 
sionally reverses the proceedings of inferior magistrates. One day he 
happens to read the record of the trial and sentence which had been 
passed upon his own daughter, of whom he had heard nothing since 
he had parted from her when a child; when, suddenly, her ghost ap- 
pears to him, relates the injustice which had been committed, and 
calls for revenge. Upon this he immediately summons all the sur- 
viving parties before him, institutes a new trial, and, by rectifying the 
sentence, appeases the ghost. The false accuser (who was himself, 
in fact; the murderer) is sentenced to be cut into ten thousand pieces ; 
the wicked apothecary is banished for life; and the magistrate who 
had pronounced the unjust sentence is himself condemned to suffer one 
hundred blows, and moreover dismissed from his office.’ 

The dramatist has taken care that poetical justice should be 
executed on the culpable, and the ghost of the young lady may 
very properly have been avenged; but Sir George Staunton’s ob- 
servation on the ‘ Orphan of China’ seems applicable to this and 
most of their dramatic productions—viz. that the moral most offen- 
sive to the European reader is, the dreadful and systematic spirit 
of revenge it expressly recommends and inculcates—that, in bring- 
ing about the catastrophe, the gratification of revenge seems evi- 
dently a primary consideration, and the satisfaction of justice only 
a secondary one. Sir George, however, adds that, before we ex- 
clusively condemn the Chinese, we should recollect how —_ 
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their sentiments on this subject will be found to correspond with 
those of the most polished nations of European antiquity. 

Of their poetry we have little to say, except that an Englishman 
will not find much harmony in stringing together their lean 
monosyllables in lines of three, five, and seven feet, every mono- 
syllable being a foot. ‘The reader will find some very interesting 
specimens of the tone and spirit of their odes and popular songs in 
the work now before us; but we do not think the impression left 
is, on the whole, different from that of an article which we devoted 
three or four years ago to the same subject. Several of these 
specimens are, indeed, taken from the article in question.* 

Mr. Davis says, that many of the Chinese novels and romances 
which were written in tlie fifteenth century of our era, and some 
much earlier than that date, would contrast very advantageously, 
either as literary compositions or as pictures of society, with their 
contemporaries of Europe; and that they have the advantage of 
painting society as it really exists. 

In some of their romances and tales we find a considerable share 
of wit as well as sentiment. From one of these Voltaire has not 
disdained to borrow one of the best stories in his ‘ Zadig.’ A dis- 
ciple of the sect of Taou-tse, or ‘ Doctors of Reason,’ while me- 
ditating among the tombs, observed a young lady seated by one of 
them, eagerly employed in fanning the structure. On approaching 
the spot, and seeing her in tears, he ventured to ask whose tomb 
it might be, and why she took such pains in fanning it? The lady, 
with great simplicity, replied, ‘ You see a widow at the tomb of 
her husband : He was most dear to me, and he loved me in return 
with equal tenderness. Afflicted at the idea of parting with me, 
even in death, his last werds were these—“ My dearest wife, should 
you ever think of marrying again, I conjure you to wait, at least, 
until the plaster of my tomb be entirely dry; after which you have 
my sanction to take another husband.” Now, said she, as the ma- 
terials are still damp, and not likely soon to dry, I thought I would 
just fan it a little to assist in dissipating the moisture.’ ‘ This 
woman,’ thought the philosopher, ‘ is in a monstrous hurry ;’ and 
having recently taken to himself a beautiful wife, he hastened home 
to apprize her of the adventure. ‘ Oh the wretch!’ she exclaimed, 
‘ what an unfeeling monster! How can a virtuous woman ever 
think of a second husband? If, for my misfortune, I should ever 
= you, be assured I should remain single for the rest of my 

ife.’ 

‘ Fair promises,’ thought the philosopher, ‘ are easily made, but 
we shall see.’ He suddenly became dangerously ill; a tender scene 
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occurred ; the lady vowed eternal remembrance, and repeated her 
resolution to remain a widow to her dying day. ‘ Enough,’ said 
the philosopher, ‘ my eyes are now closing for ever; and so 
saying, the breath departed from his body. The desponding 
widow, with loud lamentations, embraced the lifeless body, and 
held it locked in her arms. Among the mourners who assembled 
on the melancholy occasion was a youth of fair exterior, who said 
he had come from a distance to place himself as a pupil under 
the deceased sage. With great difficulty he procured a sight of 
the widow; she was struck with his appearance ;—she saw him 
again on the following day; they dined together, supped together, 
and exchanged tender looks and expressions. ‘The youth was half 
smitten, the lady wholly so; a marriage was speedily agreed 
upon: the youth, however, previously demanded three conditions, 
one of which may suflice for our notice: it was that the widow 
should forthwith turn out of the house the unsightly coffin that 
contained the remains of her late husband. ‘The lady readily 
consented ; the coffin was sent into an old shed at the bottom of 
the garden. 

Preparations were now made for the marriage feast, but the 
bridegroom was suddenly seized with convulsions and fell on the 
floor. ‘The bride was desired by his domestic not to be alarmed, 
for that these fits were not unusual, and that there was a cure for 
them—the only and certain cure,—the brain of a man recently 
deceased taken in warm wine. ‘QOh!” said the lady, ‘ my late 
husband has been dead only a few days; get me a hatchet, and I 
will go myself and open the coffin, and take out the remedy.’ 
Thus fortified she posted away to the bottom of the garden, and 
striking a blow with all her might—behold! the lid flew open, a 
groan was heard, and, to her great horror, the dead man, rising 
up, very coolly said, ‘ My dear wife, lend me your hand to get out.’ 
The unhappy inamorata, finding all her intrigues discovered, and 
unable to survive her shame, hung herself to one of the beams. 
The philosopher found her, and having satisfied himself that she 
was quite dead, cut her down very coolly; and having repaired his 
own coffin, laid her in it, fully determined never to take another 
wife. 

The Chinese author goes circumstantially through all the 
details of the story, but Voltaire has taken only the pith of this 
bitter satire on the ladies, substituting the labour of turning a 
brook from the side of the tomb, for that of drying it with a fan ; 
and the readiness of one fair dame ‘ pour couper le nez & Zadig,’ 
for the other's zeal in fracturing the husband’s skull to get at 
his brains. 

The press in China is free, the printer and writer being held 
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responsible: no licence is required, no restrictions are imposed ; 
but the Leu-lee declares, that ‘ whoever is guilty of editing wicked 
and corrupt books, with the view of misleading the people—and 
whoever attempts to excite sedition by letters or hand-bills, shall 
suffer death by being beheaded.’ Nor is this vague definition 
meant to be, nor is it in fact, a dead letter. The multitude of 
books published, however, is immense. ‘The history of China, 
from the earliest period to the Mongol dynasty, consists of 300 
volumes. Sing poo, a biographical work, fills 120 volumes; 
Ta-tsing-ye-tung-che, a dictionary of their arts and inventions, 
240 volumes ; the civil code, 261 volumes; a collection of plays, 
200 volumes. ‘The commentaries on the works of Confucius are 
innumerable. Statistical accounts of the several provinces are 
nearly so; compilations of moral tales and aphorisms are without 
end.* 

We have no intention to follow Mr. Davis through the 
account he has given of our commercial concerns with China. 
The following brief statement will show that opium smuggled 
into China from India forms about one-half of the total value of 
imports, and tea something less than the same proportion of ex- 
ports. 





‘ Imports in 1833. © Exports in 1833. 
Dollars. Dollars, 
Opium «gS es:1,618,167 Tea .« «+ « 9,133,749 
Otherimports .  . 11,858,077 Otherexports . 11,309,521 
23,476,244 20,443,270 


‘ The amount of the opium imported by us has thus been greater 
than that of the tea exported. The pernicious drug, sold to the Chi- 
nese, has exceeded in market-value the wholesome leaf that has been 
purchased from them; and the balance of the trade has been paid to 
us in silver.’—vol. ii. p. 457. 

It is a curious circumstance that we grow the poppy in our 
Indian territories to poison the people of China, in return for 
a wholesome beverage which they prepare, almost exclusively, 
for us. 

The increased severity of the Chinese law against the smuggling 
of opium seems to have had the effect of diminishing the sale of 
that pernicious drug from about fifteeen millions in 1832 to twelve 
millions in 1833; but even as to harmless articles, extension of 
foreign trade is in point of fact no object of the Chinese govern- 
ment. It has ascertained, by long experience, that the extensive 
and well-watered territory of China is amply sufficient to supply 





* It is stated (Mem. sur les Chinois) that the emperor Kien-lung caused a reprint 
to be made, at the imperial press, of all the standard works throughout China ; 
that in five years they completed 168,000 volumes, and that it was expecied the 
whole would extend to 600,000 volumes. : 
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its vast but industrious population with all the necessaries of life : 
this, together with the rooted aversion from intercourse with 
foreigners, render it hopeless for our merchants to obtain any other 
port than that of Canton, which, after all, is by far the best and 
most convenient port for commerce in the southern part of China: 
the navigation of the Strait of Formosa is very dangerous, and 
subject to those tremendous gales called typhoons, Indeed we are 
quite satisfied it is of no avail for this country to endeavour, by 
negociation, much less by force, which some have been wicked 
and absurd enough to advocate, to induce the Chinese to alter 
their system: it will be well if we can preserve our footing as it 
stands. 

It cannot be disguised, however, that the position in which we 
are just now is far from satisfactory, and that the continuance 
of our commerce, restricted as it is, is rather precarious, It seems 
to us, indeed, that the consequences we apprehended, and fairly 
stated, on first hearing of the appointment of Lord Napier, are 
fast approaching their consummation. Our opinion of what the 
result of that amiable and respectable nobleman’s mission would 
be has been confirmed au pied de la lettre.* Mr. Davis, for 
some prudential reason no doubt, does not even touch upon this 
point; but that young gentleman, Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, of 
whose pranks on the eastern coast of China we had some little 
time ago occasion to speak in terms of animadversion, has felt 
himself under no such reserve. In a published letter to Lord 
Palmerston, he boldly puts forth two propositions, so monstrous 
in principle, or rather so devoid of all honourable principle in a 
political and international view, that, judging from these speci- 
mens alone, we are tolerably certain his lordship will have in- 
formed him, if he has noticed his letter at all, that he has no occa- 
sion for those services which Mr. Lindsay frankly offers on his 
return to China—a country from which, if Mr. Lindsay has not 
already gone thither, we should strongly recommend him to stay 
away. 

This gentleman’s first recommendation is, that an ambassador 
should be sent from England (we have had enough of them already), 
and, in conjunction with the admiral of the India station, and a 
fleet of one line-of-battle ship, two large frigates, six corvettes, 
and three or four armed steamers, having on board a land force of 
about 600 men, should demand redress for injuries sustained— 
that is, for their calling us, as he says, barbarians,—which epithet 
if they did so apply it, the breaking forcibly into a court of jus- 
tice would be quite enough to authorise. 

This force, he says, would be ‘ amply adequate to compel sub- 
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mission.’ Some misgiving, however, seems to have seized him as to 
its ‘ample adequacy’ to subdue three hundred millions of people; 
for in the next page we find, that ‘ poltroons as the Chinese appear 
to be, yet, were we to arouse the spirit of the nation against us, 
they might and would prove more formidable than we imagine.’ 
In such a contingency he calls to his aid his second proposition, 
which is as monstrous as his first—namely, ¢ to avoid irritating the 
people, and on every occasion to disclaim any hostile feeling towards 
them.— Your government has injured us,’ we should say, ‘ and 
against them our hostility is directed, not against you.’—l1n plain 
terms, his advice is, to set the people against the government !— 
an honourable employment, truly, for a king’s ambassador, and a 
British admiral ! Are we then, we would ask, wantonly to trample 
on all law, right, and justice, to forward the views chiefly of a set 
of opium-smugglers and unprincipled adventurers? Are we thus 
to force ourselves on a peaceable people, who are willing to receive 
us, but not over-desirous of the connexion, knowing, as they but 
too well do, how reluctant we always have been, but more so 
now than ever, to conform to the laws and regulations of their 
empire ?—But Mr. Lindsay has been so completely answered by 
Sir George Staunton, as to leave us nothing further to add on 
this part of the subject. 

There is one question put by Mr. Lindsay to Lord Palmerston, 
which certainly requires an answer. ‘ Are we (he asks) to continue 
to maintain an establishment at Macao, at an expense of more than 
20,0001. a-year, without any assignable duties whatever?’ We 
trust his lordship can answer, that this not merely useless, but 
mischievous, establishment is, before this, broken up. ‘The squan- 
dering of such a sum is, in itself, bad and unjustifiable; but, what 
is worse, through it the national character has grievously suffered 
in the eyes of every foreigner that frequents Macao. They see 
that the Chinese take every occasion to pass some slight on the 
king’s commissioners ; that they are not permitted to show them- 
selves, where alone they could be of any use, at Canton; while the 
traders of all descriptions, who go and return to and from Canton 
when it suits them, laugh at the poor prisoners shut up in Macao, 
nearly a hundred miles from where they ought to be; their only 
business, and only consolation, we suppose, being that of drawing 
quarterly for their large salaries. ‘Their situation is degrading 
enough, and we only hope they have had notice to quit. If we 
were asked what we would recommend as a substitute, our answer 
would be—Meet the wishes of the Chinese government, by send- 
ing out some intelligent person conversant with commercial con- 
cerns, and let him be armed with the usual consular powers to 
control the irregular proceedings carrying on by our too often rude 
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and thoughtless countrymen at Canton. The Chinese wish it, 
our position requires it, and there is a precedent for it. In No- 
vember, 1699, a consul’s commission was sent out for the chief 
of the Company’s factory. If this, or something of the kind, 
be not done, and done speedily, we augur a total cessation, and 
that at no distant period, of our intercourse with China. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Davis’s work, there has ap- 
peared, in a popular miscellany entitled ‘ ‘The Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library,’ a very careful and elaborate compilation on the history 
and condition of the Chinese empire. We strongly recommend 
these volumes also, to all who wish to understand the subject; 
and we would, in particular, point attention to that part of the 
third volume which treats of the zoology and botany of China. 
These essays are in all respects admirable—and they supply 
almost the only deficiency of any importance in Mr. Davis's book, 
Altogether, what we have seen of the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library’ 
impresses us with respect for the caution and sagacity of its con- 
ductors; and we hope their enterprise may be more permanently 
successful than so many others of the same sort which have lately 
disappointed the ardent projectors both here and in Scotland. 








Art. IX.—A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law 
Studies. By Samuel Warren, Esq., F.R.S., of the Inner 
Temple. London. 12mo. 1835. 


HE influence of lawyers on the political institutions of their 
country is, doubtless, like all other influences, of a mixed 
nature, good and evil— but it would not be difficult to show that it 
must be, in the main, of a beneficial character. He who has a 
tenacious reverence to the inviolate authority of jurisprudence is 
already half a statesman. But not only does the jurist assist in 
preserving amongst the people a disposition of undisputing obe- 
dience to established rules,—the lawyers are always, as a body, dis- 
posed to assume a fixed and uncompromising attitude against the 
governing power, whenever this would break in upon the peaceable 
supremacy of the law. Willing to be controlled to the utmost even 
by the words of a statute, or the perchance almost fortuitous authority 
of a precedent, they look with extreme jealousy upon all extraneous 
control. ‘They are a sort of civil priesthood administering the 
rites of society, and love not to be too much interfered with, 
Regarding their profession as based on the very first necessity of 
social man, and their science as composed of that which is no 
longer valuable when it ceases to be recoguized as permanent and 
supreme, 
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supreme, they have a natural tendency to resist the encroachment 
of all sudden, self-willed, unlegislating power. If judges, when 
reduced to a perpetual dependence upon the monarch, have proved 
the instruments of an arbitrary dominion, it must be remembered 
that their influence was in these cases rather overborne than exer- 
cised. It was the weakness of the lawyers, not their strength, that 
was in fault. 

In England, a Bar which practices before an independeut 
judge, and appeals to a jury for a verdict, must become as much 
distinguished for its spirit of freedom as for its attachment to 
established law. It has become, indeed, the best representative 
of the true genius of our commonwealth. Here it is that the old 
chartered spirit of English liberty will ever find a shelter and a 
sanctuary ; and here it is, we will venture to add, that the new temper 
of French democracy will meet its sternest opposition. It is 
quite fitting and highly politic in the innovators of our time to 
speak bitterly of the bar, and of the influence of lawyers. Never 
were two things more utterly repugnant than the love of liberty— 
as expressed and preserved in the institutions of our country—and 
the late-imported passion which now assumes the same captivating 
name ;—the one, a bold assertion of individual rights—the other, 
a league of a class for the attainment of power ;—the one, flinching 
nothing from its fullest claim, and detracting nothing from an ac- 
knowledged obedience—the other, a blind desire for dominion, to 
be attained only by a still blinder subjection to the will of a vast 
conspiracy. As the one has found, and will continue to find, its 
bold and faithful champion in the higher orders of the legal pro- 
fession, so we predict with confidence that the latter will encounter 
its most persevering antagonist in the same body of men;—a 
body too learned to idolize ignorance, and too well pleased with 
having escaped all degrading dependence upon the crown, to risk 
its dignity, and the value of its services, to the capricious for- 
bearance of a despot populace. 

But not only on our political institutions do the lawyers exert a 
notorious influence,—they bear no trivial sway over the manners, 
temper, and opinions of private society. No profession more tasks all 
the varied qualities of the mind—none calls for greater intellectual 
energy, or more diversified attainments—none more than their’s is 
capable of rearing up those busy, forward, domineering spirits, so 
well fitted to mould and indoctrinate the private circle which 
surrounds them. No knowledge lies dead and unprofitable in 
their store-house—all is for use. Not, surely, that their appro- 
priate science of jurisprudence requires a wider scope of informa- 
tion than that which falls beneath the view of the physician, or 
the divine ;—but from their habits of contention and — 
they 
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they become, at all times, greedy and avaricious of whatever it is 
a pride amongst men to be informed of. ‘They are the chief traf- 
fickers in thought—they are merchants in this commodity of 
knowledge—they are great diffusers of the intellectual capital of 
the country—direct antagonists to the principle of sloth and dor- 
mancy—ever vocal—perpetual challengers to the endless war of 
words. Wherever, in the family group, there is a son educating 
for the bar, there may be observed a process of wholesome agita- 
tion of the mind. His profession courts the public gaze, and calls 
on all mankind to be spectators. The brilliant prizes which hang 
over it give to the humblest member some stirrings of ambition. 
If not Lord Chancellor, and never likely to become so, yet is he 
of the stuff of which Lord Chancellors are made. It is through 
his profession almost exclusively that the plebeian can hope to 
rise by his own efforts, and take rank with the nobles of the land. 
And he who contemplates that extinction of the peerage which 
some talk or rave of would do well to reflect on the loss that 
would follow if those few but glittering honours were withdrawn 
which urge on the erudite labours of the already encumbered 
advocate, and throw their star-like splendour over the dim and 
colourless multitude of the profession. ‘Truly all is vanity, as the 
wise king has declared; but yet we like some diversity in our 
vanities, and prefer a mixture of such follies, as the love of fame, 
and station, and intellectual pre-eminence, to the uniform lust of 
gold which would occupy their place. 

Here we shall probably be encountered by the objection 
that the morality, at least, of society is indebted for no improve- 
ment to a body of men—‘ hired masters of tongue-fence,’ as 
Milton, in one of his prose works, has called them—whose oc- 
cupation it is to argue on either side of every question, according 
to their retainer. It may be worth while, for a moment, to look 
this objection in the face. In the first place, it will hardly be 
contended that such a profession as that of the bar is unneces- 
sary. ‘The rules of law must partake of the intricacy and com- 
plication of those circumstances of life over which they are to 
preside. Were there no such institution as that of advocates, 
every man who had a cause to plead must first apply himself to a 
laborious study of jurisprudence—a science surrounded with una- 
voidable technicalities, and often embodying a wisdom necessarily 
subtle and remote. A class of scientific interpreters who can 
speak to the judge in the language of the law becomes indispen- 
sable. Neither ought these interpreters to limit themselves to a 
statement of their own strict and impartial view of the case of 
him whom they represent. By so doing they would, as Dr, 
Johnson has observed, be taking on themselves the office of their 
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superior on the bench. At all events, they would not diminish 
the difficulties of the judge, who would still be presented with the 
facts of the case as seen through the preconceptions of another, 
and who would find himself removed even yet further from the 
real parties to the suit. But by reasoning in the spirit, and with 
the passions of the several litigants, the rival advocates afford the 
judge almost the same materials on which to form his decision, as 
if he had heard the parties themselves, speaking with all the 
advantage they would have acquired from a full knowledge of 
the law. 

There are times, indeed, when our indignation is apt to arise 
on observing a villanous transaction laboriously defended. But 
whenever this shock to our own moral sensibility is felt, we may 
be sure that, as far, at least, as we are ourselves concerned, no bad 
influence has followed on the efforts of the orator. In truth, 
however, we do not think that cases can often arise in which 
the counsel need feel reluctant to exert himself to the utmost 
for his client. So much obscurity hangs over the real motives of 
human conduct—it is so difficult to determine to what strength 
of temptation the conscience of the culprit had, at length, sub- 
mitted—that there are, perhaps, few occasions on which a man is 
not entitled to have all that can be said in his favonr urged upon 
his judges. There are hidden virtues of the vile, as there are 
secret failings of the good; and we are never more liable to error 
than in the opinion we form either of extraordinary turpitude or 
surpassing excellence. Indeed, those very instances in which the 
indignant voice of the public wotild at once decide the fate of the 
accused—in which they would listen most impatiently to the least 
suggestion in favour of the criminal—are those which most impe- 
ratively demand the fearless assistance of the advocate. 

But—the necessity of this system of advocacy being admitted— 
it will still be urged that the habit of arguing, at convenience, on 
either side of every question must be detrimental to integrity of 
character, both in him who practises, and in the public who wit- 
ness it. This is a sort of @ priori conclusion, based on a narrow 
apprehension of the subject, and not justified by an appeal to ex- 
ferience. ‘That which is openly avowed, and by all society ad- 
mitted, cannot be the object of a moral reproach to the agent 
himself. ‘The advocate, therefore, of a person whose conduct he 
secretly condemns, or of a cause whose justice he would in private 
deny, commits no violence upon his conscience,—forces no scruple 
of reluctant integrity,—and cannot be supposed to have injured the 
general susceptibility of his moral feelings. On all other occasions 
he will exhibit the same love of truth, “and the same jealous re- 
gard to the reputation of his word, as distinguish every other pene 
an 
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and enlightened class of men. Out of court the barrister 

the punctilious honour of the soldier; just as this latter, when 
away from the wars, displays the humanity and peaceful deport- 
ment of the civilian. Every order of mankind has its admitted 
practises, found necessary for conducting the great business of 
life, In this very article of adherence to truth other professions 
than that of the bar have their licensed and allowed exceptions. 
The physician could tell of cases whereon a casuist might exert 
himself: the diplomatist is expected to be dearned in dissimula- 
tion; even the divine, for love of peace and avoidance of schisms, 
must, as to non-essential matters, shrink from the too rigid asser- 
tion of private judgment. As to the injury imagined to public 
morals by the practice of advocating causes, we hold it to bea 
piece of ethical precision,—a moral prudery,—a conjectural alarm 
of such as will not pause to test their conclusions by experience, 
Men of the world make distinctions (and adhere to them) which 
to the speculative mind are but encroachments upon principle. 
Very different are the moral distinctions observed in life from those 
which logic would prescribe. And thus, when a man is beheld 
devoting his talents and his knowledge to the service of another, 
the spectators grant to him a license of speech which they would 
withhold from him on any other occasion, and which they never 
think of assuming to themselves. ‘The influence of any custom in 
a country hardly admits of being reasoned on; we must live amongst 
the people before we can determine how far it has trenched on the 
general principles of right and wrong. Here, we may remark, 
lies the secret sophistry of such satires on mankind as have been 
written by Swift and others. A custom is stated, and we are led 
to conclude that it regulates the principle—instead of being regu- 
lated and controlled by it. 

We have been drawn into these general observations upon the 
legal profession by the perusal of what proved to be a very enter- 
taining book, under a very unattractive title,—Mr. Warren’s 
‘ Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies.’ This 
work, we frankly admit, had been lying before us unopened for 
some time, the title-page seeming to mark it out as scarcely 
within the limits of our critical jurisdiction. What had we to do 
with the pupillary state of counsel learned in the law? But 
being casually informed that the volume proceeded from a pen 
heretofore advantageously exercised on subjects of a far different 
description, we opened it, and found ourselves carried forward 
by a free, animated, and often picturesque style, till we had perused 
nearly the whole. It is calculated, we think, to give the general 
reader a very good insight into the chamber studies of the barrister, 
presenting him, as it were, with an interior view of those high and 
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dark quadrangles that constitute our inns of court. Something 
is abstracted, it must be confessed, from that illusion which rests 
upon the bar to those whose attention has been drawn only to 
its more distinguished members. It is going into Constantinople 
after viewing ,ata distance, its swelling domes and glittering mina- 
rets. We lose the glory of the city, | but we are compensated by 
mingling with its busy inhabitants, noting their ways, hearing their 
very speech. We have the whole race of lawyers brought before 
us, whether it be the special pleader studious of ‘ replication, 
rejoinder, and surrejoinder ; or the equity-draftsman, with his 
emulous variety of ‘bill, cross-bill, and bill of reviver ;’ or the 
conveyancer, whose path in the profession is, it seems, ‘ a delight- 
ful walk for a patient and contemplative cast of mind;’ or 
whether it be the common lawyer, ‘long buffeted about in a sea 
of troubles till a sudden wave, as it were, at length lifts him out 
of it all, and places him on the bench, there to end his days in 
the dignified serenity of judicial repose.’ 

The book is written with that utter frankness of disposition, and 
with some portion of that quaintness, which is supposed to dis- 
tinguish our older writers. ‘There is a spice of Montaigne in its 
composition, Innumerable quotations, sometimes out of place, 
but welcome nevertheless. Maxims, imbued throughout with the 
personal feelings and habits of the writer. No vague advice, so 
generalized that it spreads like mist before the inquirer, but good 
practical counsel, the manifest result of his own experience, told 
as if still warm with the feelings which accompanied the first 
acquisition of it for himself. Nor is the writer checked by any 
timidity, or fastidious refinement, from giving counsel or informa- 
tion to whomsoever, or on whatsoever subject it may be necessary. 
The wealthy idler is told what to expect if he intrudes with super- 
cilious air into ‘the stern republic of the bar ;’ while if one of 
straightened means is anxiously inquisitive as to the amount of 
income sufficient to sustain a course of legal studies, Mr. Warren 
will not put him off with distant expressions upon the necessity 
of a competent provision,—he names a sum, and tells him at once 
that he cannot guarantee him from the disturbance of duns under 
1501. per annum, at the very lowest. 

But we have far better things to say of this little volume than 
that it may amuse the listless leisure of one who takes up a book 
merely because the evening is hot, or the hour for breakfast has 
not arrived. It is eminently fitted for its purpose, and that no 
unimportant one. It is the very work to put into the hands of a 
young law student on the entrance of his career, and will set him 
forth on his way, sound at heart, and with as clear a view of the 
path before him as we think it possible to present. Nor can any 
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one fail, be his attainments or ability what they may, of finding 
sundry observations on mental discipline very applicable to him- 
self. Even those who have earned at our universities the highest 
honours,—our first-class men and our senior wranglers,—may 
peruse the book with profit. For not only will the author satisfy 
their understanding that certain ‘ business habits must be acquired 
—promptitude—and decision ;’ but there is so much heart in his 
writing, that he will inspire them before the book is closed with 
the very temper itself that is so requisite, shaking them from their 
humour of more leisurely and abstracted study. He will caution 
them, also, against an error into which they, of all men, are most 
likely to fall, that of confining themselves too exclusively to a study 
of the abstruser principles of the law. He who mingles not with 
his reading an insight at least into the actual litigation that is going 
on around him, will be liable, it is evident, to bestow his greatest 
labour on subjects of the least utility, and will be slow and un- 
certain in his application of those principles of law which are still 
in operation. 

It will, at first, perhaps, somewhat surprise the reader to learn 
that the author of this essay, in which is manifested so practical a 
habit of thought, produced the striking series of papers published 
some six or eight years ago by Mr. Blackwood, under the title of 
* Passages from the Diary of a Physician.’ But on a recollection 
of the impression those tales had left on his mind, he will see 
evidence, we think, of the same kind of talents having been em- 
ployed in both these works. There is here a style even more 
graphic, free, and copious, than in the ‘ Diary;’ while the 
‘ Diary’ betrays the same pertinacity of purpose, the same un- 
tiring energy that are manifest in this professional lucubration. 
According to our impression the effect of those tales was derived, 
not so much from any peculiar refinement of sentiment, or 
from a singular pathos of language, but from a most true and 
complete account of the very real distresses of their heroes and 
heroines. ‘The writer trusted not to individual sentences delicately 
wrought, in which a single word misplaced mars all; but relied 
vn a fruitful and persevering invention, laying incident on the back 
of incident, till the mind could no longer resist the impression he 
had determined to convey. He accumulates evidence of the sad 
truths of which he treats, till the judgment is borne down and the 
feelings inevitably follow after. He makes out a clear case for 
grief and commiseration. ‘To take a phrase from his present 
book, he is strong in all his points, and, accordingly, seldom fails 
of success. 

We regard the fair exposition presented in the Introduction to 
Law Studies, of the various toils of the bar, and the temper and 
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habits fitted to encounter them, as a great help to a young man 
meditating an entrance to this profession. hatever is discou- 
raging and whatever is alluring in the prospect, is placed with 
equal force before him, and he may consult with his own heart 
which of these two representations ought to have the greatest 
weight with him. The following extract upon this subject will 
afford a fair specimen of the author’s manner :— 


‘He must not think, with puerile eagerness, of shutting his ele- 
mentary law-books, to hurry into court, there to harangue a jury, 
or argue before the judges. In the tedious interval that must elapse 
between preparation and employment will be required all the young 
lawyer’s fortitude and philosophy. He must be content to “bide 
his time ’—to ‘‘ cast his bread upon the waters, to be found after 
many days.” He mus? never give up; he must not think of slacken- 
ing his exertions, th: ukless and unprofitable though they seem to 
be. Does he imagine that his is the only unwatered fleece? Let 
him consider the multitude of his competitors, and the peculiar ob- 
stacles which, in the legal profession, serve to keep the young man’s 
** candle,” be it never so bright, so long “ under a bushel.” How 
many with pretensions superior to his own are still pining in unde- 
served obscurity, after years of patient and profound preparation! It 
is impossible to disguise this sad fact—it would be cruel and foolish 
to attempt it. The student of great, but undiscovered merit will 
sometimes be called upon, his heart aching—but not with ignoble 
envy—to give his laborious and friendly assistance to those whe, im- 
measurably his inferiors in point of ability and learning, are rising 
rapidly into business and reputation, through accident or connection. 
This also our student must learn to bear. He must repress the sigh, 
force back the tear, and check the indignant throbbings of his heart, 
when in the sad seclusion of unfrequented chambers; or the sadder se- 
clusion of crowded courts, he watches year, perhaps, after year passing 
over him, “ each leaving—as it found him.” "Tis a melancholy but 
anoble struggle, to preserve amid such trials as these his equanimity 
—* in patience to possess his soul”—to be 

“ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon,” 

Let him neither desert, however, nor slumber for a moment at his 
post. There never yet, said a great judge, was a man who did jugs, 
tice to the law, to whom ié did not, at one time or another, amply do 
justice. His success is often as sudden as splendid and permanent. 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the desolate darkness is dis- 
sipated; the portals of wealth, popularity, and power are thrown 
open; and he does not walk, but is in a manner thrust onward into 
their radiant regions. Non it sed fertur. For all this he is fully pre- 
pared; the “ viginti annorum lucubrationes” bear him up under the 
most unexpected accumulation of business, and enable him calmly to 
take advantage of this “ occasion sudden ”’—doing honour to himself 
as well as to those who are honouring him !'—p. 56, 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more apt to stimulate the zeal of a student on his 
entrance into a new path of inquiry, than to give him, at once, as 
a generous boon, a fragment or sample of that knowledge which 
he is shortly to acquire, in full measure, by his own laborious 
endeavours. ‘This piece of gold brought from the mountains, to 
one who is exploring his way to El Dorado, must needs afford a 
wonderful encouragement. Accordingly, Mr. Warren has pre- 
sented his student, here and there, with a specimen of the real 
craft of special pleading, and given hii a little law upon easy 
terms. ‘These specimens cannot fail to whet the appetite of any 
one, not obstinately and most unnaturally averse to a science 
which Lord Coke tells us was called pleading, from placet, be- 
cause of its exceeding pleasantness! Moreover, though these 
portions of the work are written with such clearness as to be not 
altogether unintelligible to the most ignorant in the law; yet is 
there a politic mystery hanging over them, which, be it known, is 
to be dissipated only to the initiated. ‘Throughout the whole 
work the author shows an intimate acquaintance with the logic of 
idleness. He will be found not only to suggest good counsel to the 
student, but by his admirable diagnosis of our mental perversities, to 
teach him a better knowledge than he possessed before of his own 
failings and deficiencies. He is, if we may use the term, a good 
practical metaphysician. 

We shall conclude with the quotation of an eloquent passage on 
the study of history. On this subject we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Warren has underrated the proficiency already made by 
those who are entering on the studies of the bar. But he knows 
better, perhaps, than ourselves the average of information pos- 
sessed by those whom he is addressing, and, above all, there is a 
great difference between reading, and that extensively, on English 
history, and mastering, in the manner prescribed by him, a single 
volume of Hume or Hallam. 

‘ Surely the intelligent practitioner must contemplate the structure 
and working of the law with deeper interest, who has accustomed 
himself to the comparison of past with actual and possible exigencies 
and emergencies; observing the altered circumstances in which 
society is placed with reference to particular laws—the vastly different 
purposes to which the lapse of time has appropriated them, from 
those to which they were originally dedicated. He is using, for most 
ordinary and peaceful purposes, the machinery which was originally 
intended to aim a mortal blow at the aristocracy, at the clergy, at the 
liberties of the people, or at the prerogatives of the crown—calling 
forth at one time the tempestuous spirit of lay rebellion—at another, 
the profound subtlety of ecclesiastical machination : and which, having 
answered its great purposes, having, in process of time, effected a 
silent revolution, at length discharges the sole, the comparatively 
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humble but useful functions of securing and transmitting property from 
individual to individual, The little instrument by which the modern 
conveyancer secures 201, a-year to Mary Higgins and her children is, 
in truth, the lever by which a king might have been prized from his 
throne ; which was applied with consummate craft to the destruction 
of the banded power of the aristocracy—of the huge and gloomy fabric 
of ecclesiastical domination. Thus the water which might at first 
have been seen forming part of the magnificent confluence of Niagara, 
and then precipitated, amid clouds of mist and foam, down its tremen- 
dous falls, after passing over great tracts of country, through innu- 
merable channels and rivulets, serves, at length, quietly to turn the 
peasants’ mill.’—p. 176. 

Mr. Warren might find it difficult to bring historical authority 
for every assertion in this passage—but it contains a general truth 
brilliantly and powerfully stated; and we leave him with the ex- 
pression of our sincere hope that the duties of his profession may 
not be found incompatible with the future exertion of his literary 
talents—which certainly was not the case in the best days of our 
law and our literature. 








Art. X.—1. England im jahre 1835. Von Friedrich yon 
Raumer. Leipsig. 1836. 

2. England in 1835: being a Series of Letters written to Friends 
in Germany, during a Residence in London, and Excursions 
into the Provinces. By Frederick von Raumer, Professor of 
History at the University of Berlin; Author of the ‘ History 
of the Hohenstautfen ;’ of the ‘ History of Europe from the 
End of the 15th Century ;’ of ¢ Illustrations of the History of the 
16th and 17th Centuries,’ &c. Translated from the German by 
Sarah Austin and H. E. Lloyd. London. John Murray, 3 vols. 
i2mo. 1836. 

E believe this was the first English journal that took any 
notice of Professor Raumer’s merits as an industrious ex- 
plorer of antiquarian documents; but, thankful as we had been 
to him for his services in that department, we did not expect mnch 
from the announcement of the present more ambitious undertaking. 

We have read in the Apologue that there was, once upon a 

time, a family of owlets who fancied themselves eagles—Mr. 

Raumer’s readers will be convinced that this breed is not ex- 

tinct. The humble diligence which loves to grope about in the 

obscurity of registers and records is seldom equal to the broader 
daylight and higher views of existing society. ‘Tom Hearne, we 
suspect, would have given but a bungling portraiture of the court 
of France, if he had happened to fall into that terra incognita ; 
and we should have been @ priori very much surprised if the 
compiler 
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compiler of certain ‘ Letters illustrative of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies’ (compared with whom Hearne is an intellectual giant) should 
have given us even a tolerable sketch of the existing manners and 
politics of England. But we confess we were not prepared for so 
extraordinary a failure as that which it now becomes our duty to 
expose. This work contrives, by a singular but unlucky ingenuity, 
to combine the most heterogeneous defects: it is vapid though 
vague—hasty and heavy—purblind yet presumptuous. Nine- 
tenths of it are composed of extracts from the commonest publi- 
cations, so garbled as to be scarcely recognizable, and of statistical 
accounts so mistaken and mangled as to become laughable. The 
book is a mass of bold trivialities—solemn inaccuracies—uncon- 
scious contradictions—where, in one word, everything is common- 
place, and yet nothing is true. 

But this is not the worst—the mere blunders of a foreign 
antiquarian would be natural and venial—but we are sorry to say, 
Protessor Raumer has made his work throughout a party, and in 
some instances, a personal libel on the Conservatives of Eng- 
land. Hence the phenomenon which we have lately witnessed 
of the ministerial leader in the House of Commons quoting against 
the House of Lords the calumnies of this Berlin doctor, We 
think, before we have done with this subject, we shall give Lord 
John Russell some reason to regret his indiscreet and indecorous 
quotation. 

It may be asked what should have biassed the mind of such a 
gentleman? Why should this painful decypherer of old parchments 
have adopted the prejudices of one of our parties rather than the 
other? What, in short, but truth and reason could have influenced 
a spectator so indifferent in point of interest and so independent 
by his neutral position? We might answer, in the first place, 
that impartiality loses all its authority when it happens to be com- 
bined with entire ignorance of the questions to be decided ; and 
secondly, that ‘the Germans,’ as Colonel Napier says, ‘ plodding 
even to a proverb, possess the most extravagant imaginations on 
the face of the earth,’ so that it is just as natural for a German 
system-monger to go wrong, as it is for any other man to go 
right ;—but we have some additional and more individual reasons 
to suggest for Mr. Raumer’s bias. Prefixed to Mrs. Austin’s 
translation is a memoir of the Professor, extracted from a German 
biographical dictionary, and written in a style of high-flown pa- 
negyric. This eloge gives a very confused (and as far as we 
can understand it) inconsistent account of Mr. Raumer’s life and 
principles ; but through the obscurity of some passages, we think 
we discover that his politics had been, long before his visit to Eng- 
land, censured both for violence and inconsistency. 

‘ The part he has taken in politics has given rise to many miscon- 
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structions, as must happen when party rage can see only party 
opinions. Raumer is a truly free man, who opposes absolutism in 
every shape ; but most strenuously when it assumes that of the des- 
potism of exclusive political creeds, given out as the only means of 
political salvation. As the absolute principle in government changed 
with the disturbed times and the agitations of his country, his opposi- 
tion changed likewise. He has remained perfectly steadfast and con- 
sistent; but the objects of his opposition have altered with time.’— 
pp. Xxiv, xxv. 

And again :— 

* When the idea of legitimacy degenerated from a useful fiction into 
an idolatry destructive of all intellectual life and progress; when, 
amid the incense offered at the foot of the throne and the altar, the 
spirit of feudal aristocracy began to rise from its long slumber, Rau- 
mer’s sound and acute understanding immediately perceived whence 
the greatest danger was likely to arise... . . His voice was raised 
alone. His former fellow-labourers were grown old, or spiritless, or 
were elevated to posts in which they found it convenient to be silent. 
Raumer’s name was now hailed with acclamation by the liberals ; 
they extolled him to the skies, and exulted in the accession to their 
party of a man who was as far from sharing in their dreams of free- 
dom, as in the short-sighted obstinacy which had driven him (appa- 
rently, and for a moment) into their ranks.’—pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

From all this we conclude that Raumer was once an ultra- 
liberal, but that being now—like those ‘ fellow-labourers’ re- 
ferred to in the extract—e/evuted to a post (Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Berlin) in which he finds it con- 
venient to be silent on questions of domestic government, he 
endeavours to cloak his own conversion on the subject of Prussian 
politics, by affecting a great zeal for religious liberty (a point on 
which that drumhead government has always retained the indiffer- 
ence of the great Frederick), and by throwing himself heels-over- 
head into the muddy overflow of English Reform. This hypothesis 
is at least consistent with the few facts stated in the memoir; and 
accords with the whole form and spirit of his new work, which 
affords in every second page the strange and at first sight unac- 
countable inconsistency, of advocating revolutionary reform in 
England and military despotism in Prussia ; but there is another, 
and, we fancy, still more weighty, because more personal bias on 
Mr. Raumer’s opinions. His journey to England was, ostensibly 
at least, for the purpose of searching our Museum—as he had 
already done the Royal Library at Paris—for historical docu- 
ments; and it is not surprising that he should have brought with 
him such letters of recommendation as might be necessary to 
obtain permission to that effect: but he took such superabundant 
care in this respect, that he was provided, he says in one place, 
with one hundred and twelve letters of introduction, and we —_ 
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he mentions a subsequent supply. It seems that the greater, or at 
least the most effective portion of these letters happened, as was 
probably natural from the tendency of Raumer’s own principles, 
to be addressed to persons professing liberal politics—and the only 
person in London with whom he appears to have had much pre- 
vious acquaintance, happened to be the clever Whig lady who has 
subsequently translated his effusions—so that, naturally enough, 
he was at once elected, as it were, and initiated into the society 
and views of that party. Besides, it is notorious that the great 
Whig houses are more frequently opened for the purpose of pro- 
selytism than those of the Tories, who are in general too proud, 
too delicate—or—as some may be inclined to say—too short- 
sighted, to beat up for political recruits in this manner. We 
might make some not unimportant observations on the effect 
that this difference in the habits of the two great parties pro- 
duces amongst foreigners—and of course throughout Europe— 
but we have not leisure at present for such a digression: suffice 
it to say, that the genera! fact is so, and that Mr. Raumer’s 
case was no exception: for, although he was by accident ad- 
mitted to two or three ‘Tory houses of eminence in the political 
and fashionable world, his habitual society, high as well as low, 
evidently was amongst Whigs. It must be admitted, that if by 
this reserve the Tories occasionally lose the acquaintance of agree- 
able and respectable foreigners, they, on the other hand, escape 
the annoyance of being exposed to the disagreeable criticisms, or 
still more disagreeable praises of travelling book-makers, and we 
suspect that those who were so unlucky as to admit the acquaint- 
ance of such persons as Prince Puckler Muskau, or Mr. N. P. 
Willis—now rather regret their hospitality. It is, however, but 
justice to Mr. Raumer to say that he is much less offensive than 
the writers we have named. He himself professes great horror at 
the practice of publishing private anecdotes of the society into 
which one is admitted, and is very indignant with Prince Puckler's 
calumnious caricatures—(especially, no doubt, that of the Duke 
of Devonshire)—but he does, nevertheless, occasionally fall into 
the same kind, though not the same degree of error, and in other 
instances (even when he violates no hospitality) he makes remarks 
on individuals which are inconsistent often with taste, and some- 
times, though we do not impute any wilful falsification, with 
truth: but his trespasses in this way are of little importance, and 
we only thus slightly notice them, because he seems to be under 
the mistake of supposing that he has eschewed them altogether. 
His friend and admirer, Mrs. Austin, seems to have been very 
zealous and very successful in bringing Mr. Raumer into the best 
Whig circles ; for we find that the second might after his arrival in 
London,— 
* When 
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‘ When he was drest all in his best 
To walk abroad with Sally,,— 

she introduced him at Devonshire House. Mr. Raumer tells us 
that another of his friends afterwards informed him that ‘ to have 
been invited to Devonshire House was a high distinction.” We 
rather wonder at the want of sense as well as gallantry which the 
Professor shows by recording this so solemnly. ‘The compliment, 
whatever might be its worth, he owed entirely to Mrs. Austin, 
and we should have thought a gentleman who affects such over- 
weening devotion to the ladies would have felt that she had paid 
him a much higher one by admitting him to her personal con- 
fidence and domestic circle, than by leading him to stare about a 
fine house, among a crowd of five hundred strangers, however fine, 

We cannot complain that Mrs. Austin should have introduced 
her Berlin lion (such a lion as Shakspeare’s Snug the Joiner) to 
her Whig acquaintance— non equidem invideo, miror magis’— 
or that she communicated to him her own Whig opinions—this 
clique of people are naturally propagandists; but what we do 
complain of is, that Raumer retails the ex parte statements which 
he picks up in this*society—the cavils of this coterie, the pre- 
judices of his prompter, as if they were the natural and spon- 
taneous results of his own impartial inguiry and observation. 
If he had told us honestly and truly that he knew nothing of what 
he was writing about; that he was supremely ignorant of the 
language, manners, and political state of England; but that he 
bad, by a diligent cultivation of Whig society, obtained such and 
such information, and heard such and such arguments, and had 
arrived at such and such opinions, the public in Germany and here 
would have known what to trust to, and would have listened, with 
a due appreciation of its value, to the prating of the parrot. A 
man of not strong faculties, and very strong self-conceit, may have 
easily been led to overrate his own qualifications for observing, 
and been in a great measure unconscious of the tricks played off 
upon and through him: but the result is a real fraud on the 
public—and the kind of importance which has been attached to 
his book is derived from this species of imposition. In short, when 
we find Lord John Russell quoting, and Mr. Spring Rice coun- 
tenancing, certain dogmas of this ‘ intelligent and unprejudiced 
foreigner,’ we must recollect that the topics they thus eulogize had 
been previously infused by themselves and their followers into this 
German machine, which really does no more than spout them out 
again.— The Professor, in one of the most ludicrous pages of his 
book (vol. i. p. 11.), says exultingly— 
‘ There have been hours in which I have been Alexander the Great, 
and Charles V., and William of Orange, and a Hohenstauffen Emperor 
and Pope! There have been moments when, like Melusine, 1 was 
transformed 
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transformed into Cambyses and Philip II,!! This is a richer and 
more pregnant existence than can be understood by those who despise 
it!!! Because I imbibe life from those magnificent spirits, am I a mere 
parasitic plant? I deny that.’ 

If we can at all guess at the worthy enthusiast’s meaning, he must 
now consider himself as having reached the climax of his glory— 
for he appears to us to have been, for as many hours as this book 
cost him, either ‘imbibing life’ from Mr. Spring Rice, or ‘ trans- 
formed’ into Lord John Russell—a more congenial spirit, we 
suspect, than Alexander the Great or even King Cambyses. 

But we think we have reason to complain of Mrs. Austin, in 
her quality of translator. She says, in her preface, that ‘it is 
the peculiar and invaluable privilege of a translator to have no 
opinions ;’ and she, accordingly, abjures all responsibility for the 
political sentiments of her author. Now we are very sorry to be 
obliged to say that this promise has not been kept; and that 
Mrs. Austin exhibits not merely a general leaning to one side 
(of which we should not have much complained), but also, on 
some occasions, a positive misrepresentation and distortion of 
Mr. Raumer’s words, which we find it very hard to account for, 
except by the lady’s zeal to favour her own party predilections. 
This, we are well aware, is a grave charge agaist any translator, 
but it is peculiarly so against one who endeavours to obviate all 
suspicion, by such a formal pledge as we have quoted from her 
preface: we therefore think it necessary—as we always do in cases 
where we are obliged to make anything like a personal charge— 
to lay the evidence on which we judge before our readers, and 
thus to allow the accused to be heard at the same time as the 
accusation. 

Vol. i. p. 21.—Raumer, in speaking of the dismissal of the 
Whigs in November, 1834, says,—‘ The King attached extreme 
importance to the maintenance of the Protestant Church upon the 
fundamental principles hitherto sanctioned’ (in dem bisherigen 
grundlagen—Raumer, vol. i. p. 27). But it did not suit Mrs. 
Austin to attribute to his Majesty a just or rational motive on this 
occasion, and she therefore perverts the last of the sentence into— 
‘ the maintenance of the Protestant Church without the slightest 
change '—a perversion which alters a judicious attachment to fun- 
damental principles into a blind obstinacy about slight details. 

Page 22. Raumer, after enumerating some of the greater difli- 
culties and errors, as he thought them, of Sir Robert Peel’s short 
administration, adds (p. 28 of the original) that there were some 
smaller topics besides of blame— 

* some little corner-touches ; for example, the putting off the affair of the 

London University, under pretext of further inquiry, although thal 

had been long and widely enough discussed and settled already.’ ris 
is 
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This must be ‘ wormwood’ to a partizan of Sir Robert Peel’s 
successors, Who themselves did put off, for the whole of the last 
year, and have put off, for the whole of the present session, this 
very question—while in this dilatory juggle the impatient friends 
of civil and religious liberty, who would not allow Sir Robert 
Peel a single fortnight, have implicitly acquiesced for two whole 
years ; this passage, thus pregnant with disagreeable inferences, 
Mrs. Austin veils under the vague abridgement of ‘many other 
and obscurer effects.’ 

Page 23. ‘ Lord J. R.’ [John Russell] had sent for Raumer 
to make some inquiry. laumer draws a picture of his lordship, 
which Mrs. Austin does not quite like; and she begins by sup- 
pressing the initials § J. R.’, and writing ‘ Lord ,” as if a tile, 
and not a name, were omitted, so that no reader would have guessed 
that Lord John Russell was meant. Raumer proceeds to say— 

‘ From the engraving of him I expected to see a tali thin man, 
instead of which I found a little, sharp, cunning-looking man (ein 
kleiner, feiner, klug-aus-sehender mann.—Raumer, p 29), with no- 
thing of an imposing presence.’— 

A very tolerable sketch, as all who have seen Lord John will 
allow; but Mrs, Austin’s pencil is much more flattering—not 
that she can venture to add a cubit to bis lordship’s stature, nor 
much of dignity to his deportment, but she ¢urns the phrase thus : 

* I found a small man, with a refined and intelligent, though not an 
imposing air.’ 

There is not, according to our reading, any more excuse for 
the epithets ‘ refined and intelligent’ in the original German than 
there is in the original gentleman. 

Again, page 171. Raumer, contrasting the addresses of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord John Russell to their constituents, says— 
‘ they exhibit a remarkable difference even in form. The one (Peel's) 
eminently clever, employing all the arts of language, form and power 
of expression; the other (Lord John’s) written as if before the inven- 
tion of rhetoric!’ (geschrieben wie vor erfindung aller rhetorik.— Rau- 
mer, p. 228.) 

Mrs. Austin could not bear this disparagement of my Lord 
Jokn’s literary character; and she boldly transforms the sneer 
into a compliment,—‘ written with more feeling than rhetoric’ ; and 
this is the more absurd, because Raumer goes on to describe Lord 
John’s statement as being ‘ a simple chronological enumeration of 
facts.’ The ‘ feeling’ with which Lord John is represented by 
Mrs. Austin as treating chronological facts is very droll ; and we 
almost doubt whether his lordship, however pleased he may have 
been with the former interpolation, will be equally grateful for 
this second equally-well-intended, but rather ill-managed variation 
from the, esiginal. We wish that this discovery of how much of 
Raumer’s 
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Raumer’s praise Lord John owes to the mistranslation had been 
made a little sooner. We strongly suspect ‘ the sharp, cunning- 
looking little man’ might not have been quite so ready to exalt the 
Berlin Professor into a champion against the House of Lords. 

Page 31. Kaumer calls an argument of Lord Eldon’s one- 
sided ; Mrs, Austin, on her own authority, modestly adds—‘ and 
irrational.’ 

Page 33. Raumer, in discussing the question of the Irish 
Protestant Church, asks, in the real language of its opponents, 
‘ And was there after all any real necessity to keep up the Pro- 
testant Church?’ (Und ware nur ein wahres bedurfnifs der 
protestantische Kirche vorhanden ?—Raumer, p. 41.) This is a 
fair and open suggestion of the design to abolish the Protestant 
establishment in foto. Mrs. Austin felt that it would be, as yet, 
too candid an avowal, and she therefore perverts it into—‘ was 
there any real need of a Protestant Church of such magnitude’! 
Raumer honestly advocates the tofal abrogation of the establish- 
ment. His prudent Chaperon makes him suggest a minor question 
of proportion. ; 

Page 34. Raumer says that it is hard that the Catholics should 
pay the Protestant clergy ‘ who render them nothing in return, 
and have not even the need of this revenue.—(Raumer, p. 42.) 
This, our readers see, is a mistake of Raumer’s as to the incomes 
of the Protestant clergy, but not offensively expressed; Mrs. 
Austin contrives to envenom the error by rendering the last line, 
‘and who have not even the tyrunt’s plea—necessity !” 

- Of the liberal party Lord Brougham is the only man of whom 
the Professor speaks disparagingly, and he does so on many occa- 
sions. On one he says— 

‘ that even the popular talent of so distinguished a mind as Lord 
Brougham’s wears itself out, because it trusts more to rhetoric than 
truth—and plays, moreover, fantastic tricks in a high region.'—Raumer, 
vol. ii., p. 97. 

This last sneer Mrs. Austin (vol. ii., p.257)—who it seems has not 
quite given up poor Lord Brougham—kindly omits altogether. 

In Vol. III. (which had a different translator) we find Lord 
Brougham’s name coupled with some very ugly words ; such as 
dogmatising, false, calumnious, absurd, &c.—(pp. 9S—95.) All 
this a little surprised us, till we discovered that Mr. Raumer had 
taken all manner of pains (Vol. III.) to introduce himself to 
Lord Brougham’s notice—but in vain. Whatever faults Lord 
Brougham may have, or however he may ‘ play tricks in high 
regions,’ he has too much spirit to play tricks in /ow regions, and 
would not condescend to purchase Mr. Raumer’s panegyric at the 
expense of hearing his rhapsodies. Inde ire! The same ob- 
servation might, we believe, be made of two or three other distin- 
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guished persons who are honoured by Mr. Raumer’s disappro- 
bation. 

In all the foregoing cases Mrs. Austin interpolates or suppresses, 
it seems to us undeniable, from her eager anxiety to enlist her 
‘Herr von Raumer’s’ authority in furtherance of her own opi- 
nions. But there are other cases in which, for the purpose of 
bolstering up that authority, she omits or extenuates the absurdi- 
ties and blunders of her author. 

The Professor, after having passed the most decided opinions 
on every topic of English society and policy, adds, by way of a 
voucher for his capability of pronouncing such judgments— 

‘ I might pay myself some compliments on my knowledge of parlia- 
mentary men. From my consideration of their public speeches I de- 
tected a Bishop and a Member of the House of Commons by their 
talk at dinner yesterday, before any body had named them to me.’— 
Raumer, vol. i., p. 75. 

What a lynx !—the dinner seems to have been at the Archbishop’s 
at Lambeth, where bishops usually, we -believe, appear in their 
episcopal dress; so Raumer needed not the assistance of Han- 
sard’s Debates to enable him to detect a bishop at the archiepis- 
copal banquet. The truth is, as we are assured by a gentleman 
who was present at the dinner in question, that at this period 
Mr. Raumer had the greatest difficulty in understanding what was 
said to him in English, and his attempts to reply in our language, 
even to an invitation to take a glass of wine, were incomprehen- 
sible jargon. All this is so absurd that Mrs. Austin (vol. i., p. 61), 
again ashamed of her original, omits the whole passage; but she 
does not omit the silly stuff which he proeeeds to give as what he 
heard from some of the Archbishop’s clerical guests. 

Again ; Raumer, within the first week of his arrival in England, 
boldly pronounces that the Tories insist on maintaining inviolate 
all that he considers the abuses of our Church Establishment— 

‘Such for example as one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per 
annum to the Bishop of Dersy.’—Raumer, vol. i., p. 28. 

There being no such Bishopric, and no such income to any 
Bishopric, Mrs, Austin felt that such flagrant inaccuracies in 
matters of fact could not fail to invalidate her protégé’s judg- 
ments; she therefore corrects the blunder, ait conceals the 
ignorance under the following version :— 

‘Such for example as the celebrated income of the Bishop of 
Durham.—Austin, vol. i., p. 22. 

Page 244. Raumer, adopting, as he generally does, all the 
ignorant calumuies which he hears or reads against the British 
aristocracy, asserts that the English bishops ‘ belong, for the most 
part, to the high nobility.” (Gehoren die bishopfe meist selbst 
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zum. hohen adel.—Raumer, p. 318.) This assertion is so exag- 
gerated, that Mrs. Austin justly thinks it would tend to invalidate 
the general testimony of her friend, and she amends it to— 
‘ Bishops are frequently men of aristocratical connexions.’ But 
this change, while it corrects the misstatement of facts, throws 
poor Raumer’s subsequent arguments into irretrievable confusion, 
for he attributes the zeal of the House of Lords for the Church to 
the almost exclusive interest which its members enjoy in the dis- 
tribution of bishoprics amongst their sons and brothers. 

In the like spirit, when Raumer, in a bold and dogmatic dis- 
cussion of our old representative system, shows such ridiculous 
ignorance as to assert that ‘mayors and aldermen could not be 
elected for: their own towns’—(See the German book, vol. i., p. 
$24), Mrs. Austin is ashamed of her oracle, and affixes a note 
that ‘here she takes the liberty of omitting some details.’ 

Again, Raumer, confounding, as it would seem, debates in the 

Lords and in the Commons, says, that Lords Londonderry and 
Winchilsea, Sir Robert Inglis, and other high Tories, resisted— 
though the Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop of London spoke 
for it—Lord Althorp’s Irish Church Bill, and all similar reforms, 
‘ as contrary to the King’s oath, and to all sound principles—as likely 
to bring incalculable misfortunes upon Ireland and upon England, 
upon church and religion, and to play into the hands of the Pope,— 
that Cerberus! ‘Do you believe,” some one sportively answered, 
** that because the Pope has three crowns he has three heads also?” ’ 
—Raumer, vol. i., p. 53. 
This classical allusion to Cerberus, which Mr. Raumer seems to 
believe might have been made by Sir Robert Inglis in the House 
of Lords, and the happy pleasantry of the reply, stagger even 
Mrs. Austin, and she, graciously enough, once more omits the non- 
sense altogether.—vol. 1., p. 43. 

Again, Raumer says— 

‘ Inscriptions and bills in the shop-windows sometimes allude to the 
measures of government. Thus a tea-dealer assures his customers 
that he will never have anything to do with “ the miserable stuff called 
free-trade tea.”’—p. 59. 

We perhaps might forgive the subject of a despotic government— 
whose chief policy of late years has been a vast scheme against all 
freedom of trade—for seeing, in this attack upon the quality of 
certain bohea, a disrespectful allusion to the measures of the go- 
vernment which permitted its importation ; but he adds a second 
example, of much more doubtful applicability :— 

‘ Another shop-keeper (careless of irritating the devil) invites the 
passers-by to come in and taste the forbidden fruit—the apples.’ 

We confess we do not see how this invitation can be called an 
attack on the measures of the Government; but it is clear that 
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Raumer imagines, that the Whigs have some kind, of mysterious 
co-partnership with the devil, and that to attack the one is to 
irritate the other. Nor do we make out, why the devil should be 
irritated at an invitation to eat the Forbidden Fruit, which, as we 
suppose Mr. Raumer may have heard, was Satan’s own original 
proposition. His fair friend, instead of solving these difficulties, 
cuts the knot by suppressing the whole enigma. We shrewdly 
suspect that neither Raumer nor his translator know that there is 
a kind of coarse orange, imported from the West Indies, vulgarly 
called ‘ the Forbidden Fruit,’ and that seeing some of this article 
announced in a greengrocer’s shop-window, our scientific German, 
with his peculiar ingenuity of ignorance, detects a complicated 
allusion to the Whigs, the Devil, and the book of Genesis. 

We have already stated, to Mr. Raumer’s credit, though his 
practice does not quite support his preaching, that he is very in- 
dignant at Prince Buckler’s inroads into private society,‘ I have,’ 
he says, ‘ an insuperable aversion excited by P. [Puckler Muskau] 
to write down what might appear like gossip.’—p. 112. This 
very proper denunciation of Puckler Mrs. Austin wholly sup- 
presses. Why? Mrs. Austin was the translator of Puckler’s 
impertinences—at least of such of them as her Whiggism allowed 
her to translate—for among many other piquant pages she omitted, 
a example, a most unhandsome chapter on the Duke of Devon- 
shire!!! 

And finally—(we need not multiply examples)—Mrs. Austin 
confesses, in her preface, that ‘ Herr von Raumer’ gave her a 
large discretionary power—to omit, abridge, or alter the original 
—a whimsical test of the author’s sincerity and trustworthiness ; 
but she adds that she made a sparing use of this latitudinarian 
indulgence for fear of being involved in a consequent responsibility 
for those passages which she might not omit or alter. . one in- 
stance, however, she avows that she did avail herself of it—‘ the 
name of Mr, Bentham frequently occurs in the work, accom- 
panied with expressions of disapprobation or of contempt—she 

as constantly omitted it.’—p. xii. She does not tell the reader 
what makes her so exclusively tender of the fame of Bentham— 
we will—he was her uncle! Now really this may be very amiable 
and dutiful, but it has very unfair and uncharitable consequences. 
We will concede to Raumer’s patroness, as largely as she chooses, 
that Raumer’s attacks on Jeremy were unjust—ignorant—false 
—cruel—what she will—but, the more unfounded they were, 
the less she should have suppressed them ; first, out of respect 
to Jeremy’s own character, which we hope is not to be endan- 
gered by such an ignorant and prejudiced critic as Raumer; 
but most out of charity and justice to the characters of other 
persons 
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persons whom Raumer attacks quite as frequently and more vio- 
lently than Mr. Bentham. It would have afforded a scale and 
standard of Raumer’s authority in those other cases to see how he 
had dealt with Bentham—and, supposing with Mrs. Austin that 
his evidence against him be obviously false, would it not be mere 
justice to afford to the other persons whom Mr. Raumer maltreats 
the benefit of so decisive a proof that his testimony was worthless ? 
Would Mrs. Austin, if a witness was swearing away a man’s life 
in a court of justice, plan a conspiracy to conceal that the said 
witness had been recently convicted of perjury in a similar accusa- 
tion ? 

We have now done with Mrs. Austin, and we think that our 
readers will agree that we could not in justice, either to Mr. Raumer 
himself or to the questions which are discussed, have omitted to 
assign to the translator that share in the tone and spirit of the 
work for which she is really responsible*. Mrs. Austin’s skill in 
the German language is so universally acknowledged, that we can 
hardly suspect her of having misunderstood her author in the pas- 
sages in which we have confronted the original and her version; 
and we must, in parting, take the liberty of once more suggesting 
to her that the literature of Germany is not so poor as to aiford 
her no better materials for her industry than such things as the 
English letters of Puckler and Raumer. We now proceed to the 
body of the Berlin Professor's work. 

The two first letters relate to that portion of his journey which 
was performed before he reached our shores, and give us a foretaste 
of the care and caution with which he collects his facts and forms 
his opinions. For neither can the closeness of a post-waggon 
cramp, nor the rapidity of a steam-boat distract, his philosophising 
spirit, and he talks of scenes and subjects which he must have 
seen, if at all, very imperfectly, with as much confidence and pre- 
tension as if, like poor Goldsmith, he had been a patient pedes- 
trian. 

Mr. Raumer left Berlin at sunset on the 14th March, and on 
the morning of the 22nd he sails up the Thames and arrives at the 
docks, and then, even before he has set his foot ashore, he magis- 
terially pronounces— 


‘Here one sees that London is the real capital of the world; not 
Paris,—spite of the pretensions of its journalists and coteries. Paris 
is more pre-eminently the Town, Germany the Country, but London 
alone is entitled to talk of being the World.’—vol. i. p. 7. 





* By the bye, the lady even decks out Raumer's letters with headings, for which the 
original gave no warrant, and this too in a style but too indicative of her own deter- 
mined bias and design. To take one example—the title of Letter XIX., in the ori- 
ginal, is simply ‘Radicals and High Tories ;’ but Mrs. Austin makes us read 
* Radical Opinions and Tory Saws, This is ‘ really too bad.’ 
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Arrant nonsense! If London be the capital of the world, how 
can Paris be ‘ pre-eminently the town?’ and while comparing 
these two cities, why does he introduce Germany as pre-eminently 
‘the country 2?’ Has Germany no cities? are France and England 
not countries? what can the man mean? We venture to answer— 
nothing, except to wind up his letter with something epigram- 
matic and complimentary to all parties, to which this blundering 
antithesis was the nearest approximation that suggested itself to 
his genius. 

He arrived in London on the evening of the 22d of March, but 
we find, by two letters of the 28th and 30th, that he had, in one 
week (besides pursuing his antiquarian researches in the Museum, 
—p. 14) enabled himself—by what superhuman means he does 
not tell us—to acquire and convey to his correspondents the most 
enlarged, as well as the most detailed, views of our manners, our 
politics, our parties—church, state, trade, law—in short of every 
topic, from such secret matters as the plans of the Whigs, the 
tactics of the Tories, and the wishes of the King, up to the great 
public questions of British Reform and Irish grievances—within 
one week! Wonderful! but still more wonderful would it have 
been if he had understood the real state of any one of the hundred 
topics on which he decides. As the first, the fairest and most tan- 
gible specimen we can give of his general manner, we shall extract 
his historical summary of the causes of the change of Ministry in 
November, 1834; and we shall afterwards subjoin, with corre- 
sponding references, our reasons for dissenting from Mr. Raumer’s 
representations, or, as we think them, misrepresentations, of that 
affair. 

‘The Whig ministry was recalled, and the Reform Bill, as you 
know, carried. Meanwhile the king was hissed in public (1), which 
greatly diminished his zeal for, and his faith in, popularity, and 
lowered the consideration of the Whigs, whose power was based upon 
it. Next followed the resignation of Lords Grey and Stanley(2) ; the 
quarrel between Lords Brougham and Durham (3) ; and, lastly, the 
death of Lord Spencer (4). Add to this, that Tories and Radicals 
combined against the Whigs (5), as formerly (in a contrary sense(6) ) 
the extremes of the French Chamber against the Martignac ministry. 
It was necessary to modify the ministry, or to dismiss it (7). Coali- 
tions are always attended with great difficulties (8); the latter course 
was therefore preferred. But for more than a century no King of 
England has resorted to it (9) ; except when the ministry has been re- 
peatedly left in a minority. To this rule the King resolved to form an 
exception. 

* On occasion of Wellington’s former unsuccessful attempt to form 
a ministry, during the debates on the Reform Bill, he and Peel had 
affirmed that the majority in the Commons was on the side 4 the 
Whigs, 
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Whigs, only because they had the King’s name with them; that as 
soon as the King should declare himself against them, and consent 
to a dissolution of the Lower House, there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining a decided majority in favour of a Tory administration (10). 
It was also alleged(11) that the King attached extreme importance 
to the maintenance of the Protestant Church without the slightest 
change, and that this was wholly incompatible with the continuance 
of the Whigs in office. All this was turned to account by the Tories, 
and after Lord Spencer’s death (12) was urged with redoubled vehe- 
mence, and accompanied with efforts and promises of all sorts.’ —vol. i. 
pp. 20, 21. 


To all which we reply :— 


(1) Does any man in his senses believe that the king being 
hissed before the passing of the Reform Bill could have intluenced 
the change of ministry at Christmas, 1834 ? 

(2) The resignation of Mr. Stanley preceded that of Lord Grey. 
The order of these resignations, and the difference of their mo- 
tives, which Raumer thus confounds, are very important. Mr. 
Stanley resigned because he disapproved some measures of Lord 
Grey’s cabinet ; and poor Lord Grey, in a couple of months after, 
was juggled out by his own colleagues. 

3) If Mr. Raumer means to allude to the differences which in- 
duced Lord Durham to resign, we have only to say that here is 
another dsepov wgoregov; for Lord Durham had resigned nearly 
three years before Mr. Stanley and Lord Grey; and if Raumer 
alludes to Lord Brougham’s escapades at the Scotch public 
dinners in August, 1834, every body knows that it was not his 
squabble with Lord Durham, but his deportment towards a higher 
personage (‘ fantastic tricks in high regions’), that was really im- 
portant. 

4) We almost doubt whether Mr. Raumer does not imagine that 
the late Lord Spencer was a cabinet minister; but our readers know 
that Lord Spencer’s death need not have occasioned Lord Althorp’s 
secession from the ministry; he must, indeed, have changed his 
office, but he need not have left the cabinet. Mr. Raumer, if he 
meant to have given any useful information on this subject, should 
have inquired why Lord Althorp chose to take the opportunity of 
his father’s death to run away from the post which he had so lately 
re-assumed. 

(5) It is utterly false—we cannot mitigate the term—that there 
was any combination between the Tories and Radicals. On one or 
two minor and indifferent questions, some Tories and some Radi- 
cals may have voted together ; but, during the whole of the sessions 
1833 and 1884, the great body of the ‘Tories, with the Duke of 
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Wellington and Sir Robert Peel at their head, voted with the 
ministry on all questions that involved the stability of the govern- 
ment. But this gross misstatement is worse even than it looks; 
for as to the difficulties of the Melbourne cabinet, which the Pro- 
fessor is discussing, there could not have been any parliamentary 
coalition of the ‘Tories and Radicals, because Parliament was not 
sitting—it having risen shortly after the formation of that ministry. 

(6) This is a new species of similitude—‘ in the contrary sense.” 
The truth is, that ¢f the Tories and Radicals had combined (which, 
however, they did not) the case would have been, uot in a ‘ con- 
trary,’ but in a direct, sense, very like what had happened to M. 
Martignac. 

(7) Having shown that all his premises are either mistaken or 
misrepresented, we need hardly add, that the conclusion to which 
Mr. Raumer arrives is anything rather than necessary. We well 
know, and have heretofore distinctly stated, that the dissolution of 
that ministry was inevitable, but certainly not for the reasons sug- 
gested by his eminent Whig allies to Mr, Raumer; for, all the 
causes which he assigns for its dissolution had occurred before it 
was formed, except one—Lord Althorp’s change of titlke—and that, 
we repeat, need not, and, had there been no other cause, could 
not, have had any such consequences, 

(8) There was at this juncture no more question of a coalition 
between the Whigs and Tories than of a joint voyage to the moon. 

(9) A gross historical blunder: our learned Professor of what 
he calls the science of history had, it seems, never heard of the dis- 
missals of the coalition ministry in 1783, or of ‘all the ‘Talents in 
1807 ’—to say nothing of other less remarkable cases. 

(10) We do not believe that either the.Duke of Wellington or 
Sir Robert Peel affirmed any such thing; and that they, and par- 
ticularly Sir Robert, never thought of drawing the conclusion 
attributed to them, is proved by the fact that Sir Robert altogether 
declined, aud his Grace soon abandoned, the attempt at a new 
government, because there was at that time no expectation of 
obtaining a majority. 

(11) ‘ Alleged’ by whom, when, and how? The king’s sen- 
timents on this point were clearly and voluntarily expressed by 
himself in his celebrated address to the bishops; but by what 
follows it is evident that Raumer had been instructed to insinuate 
that there was some insidious allegation made on this subject by 
the Tories after Lord Spencer's death, to suit their own purposes ; 
which is, whoever was the prompter, a foolish, yet scandalous 
falsehood. 

(12) This is the crown and conclusion of this series of blun- 
ders. 
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ders. Everybody knows—(even those who may have misinformed 
Raumer otherwise )—that ‘ after Lord Spencer's death’ the Tories 
urged nothing—promised nothing—did nothing—said nothing— 
and were even more surprised than the Whigs themselves by the 
result of the king’s conferences with Lord Melbourne, with which 
and their immediate causes and consequences the Tories, one and 
all, were as entirely unacquainted as (to employ the last type of 
ignorance) the Prussian Professor is of the transactions which he 
pretends to record. 

We have taken the trouble of going thus minutely through this 
tissue of mistake and misrepresentation, because it forms the basis 
of all Mr. Raumer’s subsequent essays on English politics, and 
proves with what ‘incredible audacity’—to use the gentle terms 
which he himself applies to Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet—he has 
contrived to confound the dates and facts of transactions so recent 
and notorious, and to record as matters of history the transient 
calumnies of a political crisis. 

In his researches into the present condition of England, our 
readers will smile to hear that Mr. Raumer had adopted for his 
chief guide ‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ a work which, 
though it gives, ina commodious form, and sometimes improved 
by the correction of the speakers themselves, the speeches of indi- 
viduals, is of no more authority than one of the morning papers, 
and is, in fact, authority for nothing but that this or that member 
said so and so; or, when the speech has been corrected, that this 
or that member wishes to have it understood that he said so and 
so. These debates Raumer mistakes for the indubitable history 
of England, though he received, from high authority, a pretty 
broad hint as to their value. 


‘ As I accidentally remarked to [S. R.] that I had been assiduously 
reading Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, by way of gaining informa- 
tion, he exclaimed, “ Hansard’s is a hateful, abominable book.” 
“ How so?” “If you said a word ten years ago, it is picked out, 
taken from its connexion, misinterpreted,” &c.’—vol. i. p. 226. 

By «S. R, the Professor means Mr, Spring Rice, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who seems to us to have treated the matter 
with truth and pleasantry, and to have laughed at this ‘ assiduous 
reading of Hausard’s Debates,’ which he well knew was more 
fitted to acquaint Mr. Raumer with the inconsistencies of political 
speechmakers than with the real state of public affairs. But 
Raumer could no more comprehend a quiet little joke* of this na- 


* We suspect that Mr. Raumer’s serious way of takingthis pleasantry imposed on 
Mrs. Austin herself, for she omits Mr. Spring Rice’s initials, (which we have ob- 
tained from the original work,) unwilling we suppose to exhibit Mr, Rice as making 
a confession of any thing like inconsistency. 
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ture than -he does Chinese or English; and, accordingly, in spite 
of Mr. Spring Rice’s good-humoured warning, he went on, read- 
ing and quoting Hansard as his political gospel. : 

Imagine a man dreaming that, by extracting insulated passages 
from the speeches of individual members of any public assembly, 
but above all of the reformed House of Commons, he would arrive 
at anything like impartial and systematic truth! As if there were 
any assertion made on any subject which was not sure to be con- 
tradicted by some other equally decided,—and not unfrequently 
from the mouth of the self-same speaker ! 

All this was so very foolish, that we at first did not think it worth 
while to verify any of Raumer’s quotations from this recondite 
source, but happening to have been induced to do so in one 
case, and not finding what was referred to, we pushed the exa- 
mination a little further, and are sorry to say that we have found 
that, ridiculous as the authority would have been for any purpose, 
(except, as Mr. Rice hinted, an argument ad hominem,) it assumes, 
in Mr. Raumer’s hands, the character of, to say the least, a most 
incredible negligence. 

This is a serious charge against the Professor, and our rea- 
ders must therefore permit us to allow a little space to the proof 
of our assertion ; and, that we may not be suspected of any unfair 
selection, we shall notice a few of the earliest references made 
by Mr. Raumer to Hansard’s Debates, and with what accuracy 
these pretended quotations have been made they will have no difti- 
culty of judging. 

The first reference to Hansard is as follows :— 

*‘ As long ago as the year 1822, the experiment of tithe compositions 
was made*, It had, however, very little success,’—vol. i. p. 27. 
‘* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, ix, 239.’ 


Now, on turning to the passage referred to, we see not only 
nothing like what it is quoted to prove, but indeed the very re- 
verse ; for the only allusion we find in that page to the ‘Tithe 
Composition Bill is in a speech of Lord Clanricarde’s, in support 
of Lord Lansdowne’s motion for a committee of inquiry into the 
tithe system, in which his lordship says, 


* There can be no reason to resist such a committee, sanctioned as 
the principle had already been by the great success which had attended 
the application of the Tithe Composition Act.’ 

Raumer then proceeds to give some heads of a speech of Mr, 
Stanley's, delivered on the 15th of December, 1831, and intro- 
duces—as if it were a statement of Mr. Stanley’s,— 


* Within three years there were 30,000 decrees issued against per- 
sons owing arrears of tithe, and only 2923/. 10s. 10d. collected in 
oid consequence ; 
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consequence ; 4684 persuns had each less than ls. to pay. The en- 
tira rre ar of tithe amounted to 115/. 6s. 4d.**—p, 29. ° 
* * Thid. xviii. 1053.’ 

This paragraph, thus introduced into the debate of 15th Decem- 
ber, 1831, appears, by the reference, to belong to a debate of near 
two years later date—viz. on the 21st of June, 1833—and to have 
been in a speech, not of Mr. Stanley, but of Lord Grey; which is 
itself very obscurely reported, but which by omissions and interpo- 
lations Raumer has entirely falsified. Lord Grey could never 
have stated that ‘the entire arrear of tithe was but 115l. 6s. 4d.’ 
after having just said that 29231. 10s. 10d. had been recovered. 
The fact is, that Lord Grey (instead of stating so small an arrear 
as 1151. 6s. 4d., which would have defeated his argument,) states 
it at 52,000/.,—which Mr. Raumer omits altogether, though it is 
the main point of the whole discussion. The 115/. 6s. 4d. was 
only the amount of tithes of the class less than one shilling ! 

His next quotation stands thus :— 

‘ While these affairs were discussed at great length, without arriving 
at any conclusion, there arose, in November, 1831, a universal! resist- 
ance to tithes in Ireland. With the-aid of an extremely expensive 
and overpowering military force, and of the most rigorous measures 
employed during two months, scarcely a tenth of the tithe had, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stanley, been collected.’**—p. 31. 

* ‘ Hansard, xi. 137.” 

Now, on turning to the place referred to, we find, indeed, that Mr. 
Stanley did state very strongly the difficulty which had occurred in 
the collection of tithe; but he prefaced this statement by the fol- 
lowing, which Raumer garbles to an almost contrary meaning. 

‘ It was only,’ says Mr. Stanley, ‘ about November, 1831, that, in 
a parish free from the most odious part of the tithe system, because it 
had been brought under the Tithe Composition Act, the first systema- 
tic opposition to tithe made its appearance.’ 

This is rather important, because it gives the distinct admission 
of a most competent judge, that it was not till November, 1831 
—when Lord Grey had been just a year in office—that the sys- 
tematic opposition to tithes began, and that it began in a case 
where there was no real grievance—in short, that it was a resist- 
ance generated by the indiscreet measures and language of the 
government itself; this notorious truth Mr. Raumer attempts to 
conceal or obscure by garbling the authority which he pretends 
to quote. He then proceeds to represent Sir Robert Peel as re- 
plying to Mr. Stanley. 

‘If (said Robert Peel) prescription affords no protection to the 
Church, neither will it to the lay proprietor * ; and if the conspiracy 
against tithes is suffered to prevail, there remains no security for pro- 
perty or for life ¥.’—p. 31. 
|... # * Hansard, xi. 169. ‘Ibid, xi. 421. mm 
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Sir Robert Peel is yery likely to have said something to this ef- 
fect, because it is quite true; but he certainly did not do so in the 
time and place alleged by Mr, Raumer; for page 169 contains 
no speech of his at all, and the second reference carried us to a 
speech of Lord Mahon’s on the Reform Bill. Raumer then goes 
on to state,— 

* Still more one-sided [and irrational, adds Mrs. Austin] was the 
assertion of Lord Eldon,* that the plan of Stanley and the government 
to abolish tithes, and give a compensation for them out of the land or 
the rent, was radically destructive.’—p. 31, 32. 

* * Hansard, x. 12977 


We are not much surprised that Mrs. Austin should have added 
the epithet ‘ irrational;’ for certainly it would be rather unfair to 
stigmatize a proposition for giving the tithe-owner ‘ a compensation 
out of land or rent’ as ‘ radically destructive ;’ but on turning 
‘to the passage referred to, we fiud that Raumer has attributed to 
Lord Eldon nearly the reverse of what he is there stated to have 
objected to the bill—not indeed in such vague terms as ‘ radi- 
cally destructive,’—but 

‘As a measure that went to the annihilation of Charch property : 
they were not even told by those who brought forward the measure 
what they would substitute for that property.’ 

Lord Eldon, therefore, so far from calling a proposition of 
compensation in land or rent ‘ radically destructive,’ complained 
of the measure because no substitute, or principle of compensa- 
tion whatsoever, had been propounded. Raumer then proceeds— 

‘The Archbishop of Dublin* remarked, with justice, that the tithe- 
system hitherto pursued could be maintained only by the sword, and at 
the expense of a civil war.’ —p. 32. 

** Hansard, x. 1277.’ 

Now, on turning to the volume and page referred to, we find 
that the Archbishop of Dublin made no remark whatsoever—that 
he was not even present in the House :—we believe that he was 
not even a member of that parliament. But Lord Lansdowne, 
in a speech of his own, quoted certain evidence given by the arch- 
bishop in another place somewhat to the effect stated. 

Raumer continues— 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London also de- 
clared,* &c.’ 

‘* Hansard, ib. 1122." 

* Also!” as if the Archbishop of Canterbury had followed the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who was not even present ; but on turning 
to the page designated we find, instead of a debate in the House 
of Peers on Irish Tithes, a debate in the House of Commons on 
the boundaries of the new borough of Chatham ; but by searching 
further in the volume, we find the speeches which Raumer means 
to 
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to refer to—the Archbishop of Canterbury says (page 1299) some- 
thing like what Raumer attributes to him ; but the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s speech was'on another and incidental subject, and did not 
contain a syllable to justify Raumer's statement. 

He next asserts that— 

Blackstone, Burn, and other writers, show, that of the tithes a 
quarter belongs to the bishop, a fourth to the church, a fourth to the 
pteacheror incumbent, a fourth to the poor. Nobody, however, thinks 
of any such division.’*—p. 34. 

‘ * Hansard, x. 20. 

The passage to which the mark of reference is affixed—is not 
to be found in Hansard, but the very reverse ; for such a division 
was on more than one occasion insisted upon as law—and 
there is no hint that the principle of such a division was any- 
where disclaimed. But as to the alleged state of the law itself ; 
the assertion, ‘ that Burn, Blackstone, and other writers show 
that of tithes a quarter belongs, &c., which Raumer makes 
as if he had himself consulted ‘ Burn and Blackstone, and other 
writers,’ is nothing more than a_ passage from one of Mr. 
Sheil’s speeches, the weight of which was in the same debate 
denied by at least equal legal authority. Whether Mr. Sheil 
was right or wrong is not our question, but whether the Pro- 
fessor has acted fairly, in giving, as the result of his own read- 
ing, a quotation from the speech of so warm a partizan as Mr. 
Sheil, and of not alluding to the adverse opinions urged in the 
same debate; but we have to charge him with a still more direct 
misrepresentation. Mr. Raumer states, that these great law au- 
thorities assert that tithes ‘ belong’—in the present tense—‘ to 
the poor,’ &e. Now even Mr. Sheil said no such thing. Mr. 
Sheil quoted the passage in Blackstone fairly in terms, though 
with some suppression of Blackstone’s meaning. Blackstone is 
giving a history of the mode in which the early policy of the 
popish monastic orders diverted in some cases the tithes of a 
parish to their own use, and says— 

‘ at the first establishment of parochial clergy, the tithes of a parish 
were distributed in a four-fold division,’ &e.—1 Bl. 884. 

Thus the practice which Blackstone states to have existed at 
the first dawn of ecelesiastical establishment, and which he pro- 
ceeds to show had been for many centuries abrogated, is repre- 
sented by Raumer, in aid of his eternal calumnies against the 
clergy, as being at this very hour the law of the land. 

As a very large portion of Mr. Raumer’s work is made up of these 
pretended quotations from Hansard, we have thought it right to 
give these specimens to show, that in the rare cases in which the 
quotation is accurate, it is the mere dictum of an individual—that 
in the majority of cases the thing quoted does not exist in the 
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place referred to, and that in many instances the very contrary of 


what Raumer states turns out to be the fact. 

We could have given other examples, more striking than those 
we have mentioned, but to avoid all suspicion of unfairness, we 
have confined ourselves to a few of the very first references which 
occur, and we think they must be admitted to establish that 
Raumer is the most careless at least of compilers, Our opinion 
is, that what between his scantiness of English and his scantiness 
of leisure, he undertook a task for which far greater acquaintance 
with our language, and a far longer residence here, would stili 
have left any Berlin Professor utterly incompetent. 

Inaccuracy of this kind is a serious offence in any writer, but it 
is the more so in Raumer, because his work is nothing but a com- 
pilation—a mere farrago of extracts from other publications— 
frequently misquoted—generally misunderstood—selected (if we 
may abuse the word) apparently with no other plan, certainly 
with no other result, than-that of spreading the greatest possible 
quantity of falsehood—in the greatest possible confusion—over the 
greatest possible space; and exhibiting throughout the most 
perfect specimen we have ever seen of that style of composition 
which may be appropriately called higgledy-piggledy. 

Because the Irish Church question had been made the pretext 
for defeating Sir Robert Peel’s government, Mr. Raumer deem 
it necessary to trace to his correspondents 
‘ the state and the institutions of the English Church generally during 
the eighteenth century.’—p. 81. 


And yet in what follows there is not a word which has any more 
relation to the eighteenth century than to the nineteenth, the 


seventeenth, or the sixteenth—it being, in fact, ablind parody of. 


the eleventh chapter, first book, of Blackstone’s Commentaries, in 
which Raumer confounds the past and the present, the obsolete 
and the existing, the formal and the substantial, with the most ex- 
traordinary dexterity, ‘ The king,’ he says, ‘is head of the church, 
and nominates bishops ;’ but he carefully adds, ‘that he cannot 
perform any of the functions of a bishop in his own person’ 
(p. 82). But while bishops are thus nominated by the king, 

‘the archbishop is chosen by a chapter of the cathedral, after the 
royal permission has been obtained. This is accompanied by a royal 


recommendation, — a commendamus—which almost never [fast nie] 


encounters any opposition.’ —p. 82. 

Now here we must once more touch on Mrs. Austin. On 
looking at the original, we find the last words to be as we have 
now exhibited them; but for Raumer’s ‘ fast nie’ she boldly says 
‘ in practice never.’ And now we invite our readers to admire 


to 


how, in copying these three lines, the author has had the ingenuity 
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to exhibit such profound ignorance even of the very elements of 
the subject on which he thus presumes to lecture, Bishops are 
‘ nominated,’—archbishope ‘ elected,’—a ‘ congé d’élire’ is a * com- 
mendam’—and the ‘congé d’élire’ almost never receives any 
opposition, implying that it sometimes does, and always might, 
if the chapter should be adverse. Ee immediately adds, that— 
‘the archbishop superintends all spiritual affairs, even to filling 
vacant bishoprics.’—p. 82— 

though he had just said that bishops were nominated by the King. 
He then proceeds, without any visible connexion with the imme- 
diate matter under discussion, to assert— 

‘the clergy receive all their temporal possessions from the hand of 
the king.’—p. 82. 

What this can mean we are at a loss to guess, unless it be a 
blundering allusion to Blackstone’s observation, ‘ that the king is 
the guardian of the temporalities of vacant sees.’ Our readers 
know that, except in the case of vacant sees, where the king acts 
in his general character of guardian of suspended rights, he has 
no more to do with the temporalities of the church than Raumer 
himself. 

Every line of this part of the book is an error—and we have 
errors not merely of English language and law, but others, which 
prove that the Berlin professor is strangely deficient in general in- 
formation, He says, 

‘ The office of rural pEAN or DEACON is fallen into disuse.’—p. 83. 
Why, then, if it be obsolete, does he mention it? because he 
found something about rural deans in a passage of Blackstone; 
which, for a reason we shall see presently, Mr. Professor was 
anxious to quote—but Blackstone never confounds, as the learned 
Raumér does, dean and deacon. We beg leave to acquaint the 
Berlin professor that the word dean, from the Latin decanus— 
chief of ten—implying superiority and command, is almost the 
very opposite of the word deacon, from the Greek diaxovos—a 
servant—which implies subjection and inferiority. 

In pursuing his blundering account of our ecclesiastical system 
he asserts that 


‘it is sufficient to pass one day in the year at a living to constitute a 
clergyman resident.’-—p. 88. 


False—a clergyman who, from whatever cause, does not reside 
nine months in the year, is deemed in law a non-resident. 


‘ Every modus, every agreement as to the manner and rate [of tithe] 
is void whenever it pleases the clergyman to declare it so,’ 


False—neither party can break a modus. 
* Curates have no established rights to the posts they occupy.’ 
. “alse— 
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False—licensed curates cannot be displaced without sufficient 
cause, and then only on complaint to the bishop, and a curate 
against whom the bishop decides has still an appeal to the arch- 
bishop. 

* From the circumstance of tithes being levied on the gross income, 
and so many other things (for example, the poor-rates) charged on the 
rent, it has often happened that when the rent amounted to 100/., the 
tithe amounted to 80/.’—p. 92. 


False and impossible. ‘Poor-rates are not charged on rent, and 
are charged on tithe. In another place he expresses the undue 
proportion which tithe sometimes bears to rent by the following 
formula :-— 

* A superficial arithmetical view of the matter is made to cover a pal- 
pable injustice, so that the fraction ;'; might be changed to }.’—p. 26. 


This hieroglyphic we do not pretend to understand clearly, but 
if it means, as the context leads us to suspect, that the tithe, 
in many cases, absorbs the whole produce—it is a ridiculous 
falsity. 

‘In a district where the tithes amounted to 6000/., various persons, 

holding no ecclesiastical offices, shared among them £ 4900 

The absent REcTOR received , ‘ . 1000 

The curate, who performed the whole duty . 100 
And this crying abuse actually passes with many men for something 
sacred and inviolable—essential to the very existence of tithes—nay, 
of the Church itself! ’—vol. i. p. 93. 

He gives us no reference to this statement, and from what 
source he has mis-copied it we cannot guess; but how ignorant 
must the man be of the very elements of our ecclesiastical polity 
not to see that if there be a rector—absent or present—no other 
persons can receive 4900/.—nor so much as one penny—out of 
the tithes. 

Not to weary our readers, we shall select but one more instance 
of ignorance and absurdity from this chapter, but that one we 
think will settle Mr. Raumer. He says the disuse of rural deans 
or deacons 
* increased the importance of the priests (persona, parson, personam 
seu vicem ecclesi@ gerit) and vicars ;—and HERE we come to the matter 
now so warmly discussed—of APPROPRIATION.’—p. 83, 


Our readers have all heard of the ‘ appropriation clause,’ as it is 
called, of the Irish Tithe Bill. So had Mr. Raumer, who is a 
great stickler for this said Appropriation, which he, on all occa- 
sions, defends and advocates to the utmost of his power, and, as 
we shall now see, somewhat beyond his knowledge. It must, at 
first sight, seem a little strange that the mention of rural deans, 
or 
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or deacons, and rectors, and vicars of the English church should 
have led to ‘the matter now so warmly discussed—of the appro- 
priation’ of the supposed surplus of the Irish church revenues. 
‘The connexion between the subjects, clear as it appears to 
Mr. Raumer, is to us altogether invisible, and we really had not— 
nor, we will venture to say, has any of our or his readers—the 
slightest idea of what Raumer meant. But we are, by the lucky 
chance of looking into Blackstone, (whom he copies without un- 
derstanding,) enabled to solve the enigma by the exposure of the 
greatest blunder that ever, within our critical jurisdiction, audacious 
ignorance committed. Blackstone, in his explanation of the rela- 
tive character of a parson, and a vicar, and of the usurpations 
of the monastic orders which produced the class of vicars, says— 


‘ The parson is said vicem seu personam ecclesie@ gerere. A parson 
has during his life the freehold in himself of the parsonage-house, the 
glebe, the tithes, and other dues. But these are sometimes appro- 
priated, that is to say, the benefice is perpetually annexed to some 
spiritual corporation, &c.’—Black. Com. i, 382. 

Raumer had heard, aye, and written so much on the Irish 
appropriation clause, that when he meets the word—though em- 
ployed by Blackstone ¢echnically in an entirely different sense, viz. 
that of impropriation or changing a rectory into a vicarage—he 
immediately exclaims in the triumphant hurry of ignorance— 

* And ueRre we come lo the matter Now so warmly discussed—of arrro- 
PRIATION ! 1” 

We will not waste another word on the exposure of ignorance and 
impudence so monstrous as we believe not to be paralleled in 
recent literature—for not only is the blunder in itself one of the 
grossest kind, but it proves that the man talks and writes without 
even a guess at the meaning of the terms he uses, and it is made 
by a teacher—a professor of political science—who, on the strength 
of this and similar blunders of his own, presumes to pronounce, 
ex cathedri, a condemuation not only of the Church of England, 
but of individual statesmen, as Lord Stanley and Sir Robert 
Peel, because they resist this principle of ‘ appropriation,’ of 
the meaning of which it now appears he himself had not the most 
distant idea. 

But it is not only in that class of blunders which may be attri- 
buted, in some degree, to ignorance of our language, laws, and 
manners, that Mr. Raumer deals; he makes the most flagrant 
mistakes in matters where a little common sense, or even common 
arithmetic, would have guided him. 

For instance, after some vague commonplaces which he evi- 
dently does not himself understand, relative to the civil duties of 


grand 
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grand juries, he proceeds to treat of their criminal functions with 
all the solemn inaccuracy of statistics— 


* Another evil was, that the grand juries were so entirely occupied 
with these financial affairs, that they had no time for their duties 
connected with criminal law. Thus, it is affirmed, 244 persons 
decided, in three or four days, above 5369 trials or actions ; each 
trial, on an average, occupying five minutes.’—p. 57. 


These are what the Professor would call statistical facts. Now 
we beg our reader’s indulgence while we examine these facts. First. 
‘244 grand jurors decided 5369 trials or actions in three or four 
days.’ There could hardly be any such number of grand jurors. 
Grand juries are composed generally of twenty-three members, 
and eleven grand juries would make 253, and ten grand juries only 
250. Secondly. Grand juries ‘ decide’ nothing except that there 
shall be a trial before a petty jury ; and with ‘actions’ they do not 
deal at all. Thirdly. ‘ Each of the 5369 trials occupied five mi- 
nutes on the average ’—but 5369 cases, at five minutes each case, 
give 26,545 minutes, or 447 hours, which, supposing the grand 
juries to have sat ten hours a day, would make—not ‘three or four 
days,’ but—/forty-four! Or take it the other way; suppose 5369 
cases determined in three days of ten hours each, we should then 
have about 178 cases per hour, or nearly three cases in one minute, 
instead of one case in five minutes, And this from a Professor of 
Statistics! The fact is, the man knows so little of English, that 
he cannot even transcribe what is before his eyes—for we have 
discovered that this strange mass of blunders is a distortion of a 
calculation in one of Mr. Stanley’s speeches, who says that 


* he had taken returns from six counties, and found the average, in one 
year, was 5369 indictments, or presentments, disposed of —the average 
number of sitting-days three or four; so that the average number of 
indictments, or presentments, disposed of by each grand jury, was 244 
subjects in four days *.’ 

* * Hansard, vii. 840,’ 


Thus, then, besides the gross arithmetical contradictions of 
Raumer’s statements, it turns out that the learned Professor mis- 
takes 244 cases for 244 judges, and says that 53869 causes were 
tried in one place in three or four days; whereas the 5369 cases 
were disposed of in six counties in a whole year, which, instead of 
being 5369 causes in four days, gives only 244 cases ; and, instead 
of five minutes to each cause, would give an average, at ten hours 
a day, of at least double the number: and, finally, Raumer states 
that there were 5369 criminal cases over and above the financial 
business ; whereas, in fact, they comprise both the criminal and 
financial business—indictments and presentments ! ' 
After 
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After descanting on Parliamentary Reform, its causés and con- 
sequences, with great confidence, he adds— 

‘It is remarkable that in 1835, only 114 elections out of 658 were 
contested : in the other 544 no opponent appeared.’—i, 268. 

Now it appears by the Parliamentary Calendars now frequently 
published, that, at the general election of 1835, 383 out of the 
658 seats were contested instead of 114—more than three times 
the number stated by Raumer. 

With similar accuracy—the Church being the favourite object of 
his misrepresentations—he states, in vol. i. p. 41, the numbers of 
livings in the Church of Ireland at 1400—in the very next page they 
dwindle to 1306; and again in a subsequent passage they mount 
up again to 1385. But these are mere trifles—his discrepancies 
upon the same subject as to the Church of England are more 
considerable. He states, in vol. i. p. 86, the number of livings in 
England at 10,500, and, on the next page, at 11,533; and, on 
the same page, when stating the distribution of parochial patron- 
age, he makes the number 11,330; and, on the subsequent page, 
when detailing the residents and non-residents, and the parishes in 
which there are dilapidated houses, or no houses at all, he gives 
items which make, in one view, 11,851, aud, in another, 10,496— 
exhibiting, within three pages, five different statements, of which 
two differ to the enormous amount of thirteen hundred and eighty- 
five livings. We are aware that Raumer may have found all these 
numbers in different authorities, which vary by the different views 
in which the calculations were made—whether of parishes, or 
benetices, or parsons, or patrons: yet a Professor of Statistics 
should be able to discriminate in such matters; but discrimination 
is the very last faculty which Raumer ever thinks of exercising. 
For one of those calculations he does us the honour of refer- 
ting to the Quarterly Review, as his authority, and, in another, 
to the Edinburgh Review: on turning to these references, 
however, we find no mention either of our northern contem- 
porary, or of ourselves, but two references to the eternal Han- 
sard. The explication of this riddle we do not think it worth 
while to pursue; but as the matter is thus brought into observa- 
tion, we beg leave to protest against the use which Mr. Raumer 
makes of our name and authority (such as it may be) on several 
occasions. In the instance just mentioned, the reference is to an- 
other work. In another, vol. xlii. p. 234, he quotes us as giving a 
vague testimony to the merits of the existing clergy, in deprecia- 
tion of their predecessors, which we did not happen to give, and 
wholly omits the real subject of our approbation, namely, one 
which Mr. Raumer thinks fit to deny them—thus, by a double mis- 
representation, imputing to us an assertion which has no reference 

to 
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to the question we were discussing, and suppressing the statement 
which would have contradicted him. 

Again, in vol. i. page 90, he affects to quote a long passage 

from us—vol. xlii. p. 110, et seg.—which concludes, according 
to his version, by recommending a commutation of tithes for a corn 
rent—whereas, the passage referred to distinctly states— 
‘ that a permanent and entire commutation of tithes, either for grants 
of land, money payments, or corn-rents, would perhaps be attended 
with so many ill effects, that no real friend either of the public or the 
church will give countenance to such a proposal !’—Quart. Rev. vol. 
xiii. p. 110. 

We are not now to defend or explain the grounds of that opi- 
nion ; we only produce it as a direct contradiction, in fact, to the 
assertion of Raumer. 

Again, he quotes the Quarterly Review, No. evi. p. 300, for 
some statements as to the Foundling Hospital; the passage re- 
ferred to is not ours; but a quotation made by us from a work 
reviewed, without the slightest corroboration on our part of the fact 
stated, which, in truth, is to be found neither, in our Review, nor in 
the author reviewed, but ina parliamentary document, and which, 
after all, had nothing to do with the matter in hand. 

Again, he quotes the Quarlerly Review, vol. xliii. p. 265, in 
support of the reduction of newspaper stamps —we, wishing 
to see how any general observation of ours could be fairly intro- 
duced in this question, which we had never discussed, turned to 
the place referred to, and lo! we find not merely nothing like 
what is quoted, but an entirely different subject—namely, that of 
parish apprentices. We care so little for Mr, Raumer’s rejection, 
or even, which would be less agreeable, his adoption of our opi- 
nions, that we mention these facts merely as additional proofs of 
the inaccuracy of his pompous references, aud the utter worthless- 
ness of his pretended authorities. 

Amidst more errors on important subjects than we could 
find room for, unless our Review were as voluminous as the 
work itself, we do not think it worth while to notice mere trivial- 
ties, yet one or two happen here to present themselves which are 
amusing :-— 

‘ Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Cervantes, 
these are the ‘* Sunday children of God.” ’—vol. iii. p, 123. 

On.this.a note is subjoined by the translator—not Mrs. Austin 
but Mr. Lloyd; who seems to us to have performed his share of 
the task, (the third volume,) without any bias one way or the other. 
Mr. Lloyd says :— 

‘ The Germans give the name of Sunday child (Sontags kind) to 
one born on a Sunday. Such a child, in.the opinion of the supersti- 
tious, 
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tious, is able to discern spirits, and is destined to be peculiarly happy. 
Even with this explanation the passage seems obscure.’—p. 123. 

Certainly, it does seem hard to comprehend how, for the 2000 
years that elapsed between Plato and Michael Angelo, or the 
300 since the death of the latter, no Sunday child—whatever Mr. 
Raumer means by the term—should have been born ; and still 
more, how of all the countless tribes of mankind, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain, should alone have produced these six phenomena. We, 
at least, cannot help Mr. Lloyd in decyphering his author's mean- 
ing, nor do we believe that if found it would be worth the search, 

When he visits the town of Wakefield, he says— 

* I had become acquainted in London with Mr, S——, the vicar of 
Wakefield, and had besides resolved occasionally to pass a night in 
some of the smaller towns, in order to make myself, in some measure, 
acquainted with the difference which exists between them and larger 
cities. The gooseberry wine maintained ils old character at Mr. 
Ss *s, and in a future edition of the novel, honourable mention 
should be made of the excellent beer and beef-steaks of the hos- 
pitable family.’—p. 142. 

It is not quite clear whether Mr.‘Raumer is in jest or earnest, 
and whether he really mistook Mr. S , for Goldsmith’s iden- 
tical vicar. It seems certain that he mistook the busy town of 
Wakefield, for the rural hamlet—the imaginary scene of the first 
chapter of the novel. Be this as it may, the proposal for celebrat- 
ing ina future edition of a novel written in 1763, the beer and beef- 
steaks swallowed in 1835 by Raumer, in addition ‘ to the goose- 
berry wine, which maintains its old character,’ is a specimen of taste 
and literature well worthy of Lord John’s ‘ intelligent foreigner.’ 

But this is only absurd—we must now produce some practical 
instances of Mr. Raumer’s inaccuracy, self-contradiction, and mis- 
representation, which we cannot characterize by a milder term 
than offensive. 

It is not surprising that the Professor should throughout his work 
take every occasion of disparaging the English universities—par- 
ticularly Oxford—which he never mentions, we believe, without a 
sneer or a censure, and hardly ever without making some egregious 
blunder in the matter of fact which he censures. But it is sur- 
prising, after all this, that towards the end of his last volume, he 
should say, with ‘incredible audacity’— 

‘ No person should give an opinion of Oxford, its scientific, political, 
and ecclesiastical position, who has not seen it.’—p. 241. 

Mr. Raumer had then just returned from Oxford, and adds, that 
having seen it— 

* Much that appears inexplicable then becomes intelligible, and a 
severe judgment is softened into equity.’—2b. 

VOL. LVI. NO. CX1I. 20 And 
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And he proceeds to state at considerable length (twenty pages) 
his views, ‘ scientific, political, and ecclesiastical,’ of the uni- 
versity and colleges (between which he makes some amusing 
distinctions). Now, will our readers believe, that this scientific 
visit to Oxford—this survey of its localities—this critical examina- 
tion of its whole system of education and discipline—which alone, 
even in Mr. Raumer’s own judgment, could authorize the giving 
any opinion about Oxford—this visit, we say, was not of a month 
—nor of a week—nor perhaps of a pay! 

We find from a comparison of his dates and movements, that 
he arrived in Oxford by the Birmingham coach, on the evening of 
Saturday the 29th August, and we tind him writing in London on 
Monday the 31st. So that his acquaintance with Oxford was 
made during—at most—some hours of a Sunday in the long vaca- 
tion—and although, after his return to London, he picks up, 
either in conversation, or from the ‘ Oxford Guide,’ a few vague 
ideas of iis magnificence and utility, he was so little struck 
when he saw them, that his letter, dated from Oxford, does not 
make the slightest local allusions, and is entirely occupied ‘ in 
writing down various scraps as they occur to me,’ which scraps are 
(with one exception) the conversation of the coachman and out- 
side passengers of the Birmingham coach. ‘The exception, how- 
ever, is a curious one :— 

* At Newcastle-on-Tyne I had to pay 2s. for my dinner, which con- 
sisted of some cold meat and a few potatoes boiled in the peel.’— 

. 236. 
: Our readers will stare at any mention of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford ; nor will they be able to reconcile 
the important event recorded, and so worthy of being recorded! 
with the fact stated some pages earlier, that when he, about a 
month before, had visited Newcastle-on-Tyne, he 
* had occasion gratefully to acknowledge the kindness and hospitality 
of the English. A brother of Mr. P. r, a physician, received me in 
the most friendly manner into his house.’—p. 153. 
The glorious proscenium of Oxford could not put out of the man’s 
head ‘ éwo shillings for cold meat and potatoes boiled in their peel,’ 
nor, on the other hand, could the lively interest he felt about this 
contemptible trifle so overcome his natural inaccuracy as to enable 
him to tell the silly anecdote without a blunder. Such was his 
visit to Oxford, and such the high and holy thoughts which in 
that venerable seat of learning occupied the thoughts of the Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the University of Berlin. 

But worse, in our opinion, even than all this, are the excuses he 
makes for the blind haste with which he hurried by these objects 
of,—(until we read Mr. Raumer we should have said, )—universal 
interest— ‘It 
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‘ It was my intention to go from Birmingham to Woodstock, and to 
see Blenheim; but when | reached Woodstock on Saturday afternoon, 
I was told that the place not being shown on Sundays, I should have 
to wait two whole days before this sanctuary would be opened, and 
being a determined enemy to all delay, I hastened on to Oxford,’— 
p. 236. 

Suppose the fact so, which it is not—for a small additional fee 

would have opened the portals to him, as it lately did to us on a Sa- 
turday evening—even at the time when the Duke of Marlborough 
was dining—but suppose that he could not have seen Blenheim 
till Monday, there was surely no need for his ‘ waiting’ two whole 
days at Woodstock ‘till the sanctuary’ (a sneer at a nobleman’s 
house not being exhibited on a Sunday) ‘ should be opened;’ 
he might have gone on to Oxford, and we should have thought 
that one whole day would not have been too much to have spent 
in that ‘sanctuary,’ and during the Monday he might—if he cared 
about it—have gone back only eight miles and inspected Blen- 
heim. But see how inconsistent is the Professor’s romance; he 
hastened, indeed, to Oxford, because he would not lose two days 
at Woodstock, and when he gets to Oxford he shortens his stay 
there, because he 
* was anxious to return to London, the centre of all public transac- 
tions, and to the State-Paper Office, where I hoped to make consi- 
derable accessions to my treasures during the three succeeding weeks.’ 
—p. 240. 
Which would have been a very good reason for not having left 
London at all, but none for having left unseen and unexamined 
the two, beyond all question, most interesting objects in their re- 
spective ways which England offers, but to which our illustrious 
inquirer would not dedicate even a day. 

Still more wonderful was his tour to Scotland and Ireland, 
He left Newcastle on the outside of a stage on the morning, and 
arrived at Edinburgh late on the evening of the 9th August. In 
this rapid transit he appears to have dined, but not seen the abbey, 
at Melrose—and he 
‘had only a distant view of Walter Scott’s house at Abbotsford. 
The scenery is in unison with his writings: softly-swelling hills, fields 
and copses variously divided, a gently-flowing stream, a harmonious 
combination of many diverse parts. Lord Byron never could have 
lived here a day.’—p. 165. 

Why not? the scenery, at worst, is not tamer than that of the 
places where Byron passed his life; but, in fact, Raumer did not 
(how could he ?) comprehend the real character of Scott’s country. 
‘To my eye,’ said Sir Walter himself, when he showed these scenes to 
Mr. Washington Irving, ‘to my eye, these grey hills, and all this 
wild border country, have beauties peculiar to themselves, I like 
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the very nakedness of the land—it has something bold, stern, and 
solitary.’—Abbotsford and Newstead, p. 30. 

The truth may be that Byron could not have lived there a day— 
but for a reason the very reverse of what poor Raumer imagines— 
because it was ‘bold, stern, and solitary.’ In spite of the romance 
of Byron’s poetry, his personal tastes and habits were very 
comfortable and common-place—he preferred ‘the shady side of 
Pall-Mall’ to all the stern beauties of uncultivated nature. 

Raumer appears to have dedicated only five days to all Scotland ; 
and 
‘as the weather continued gloomy and rainy, without any inter- 
ruption, I was obliged to give up all thought of visiting the Scotch 
islands and lakes.’—p. 185. 

Mr. Raumer is very unlucky, or very nice, in his weather—he 
was subsequently prevented from seeing the natural beauties 
of Ireland and North Wales by the same inclemency of the 
season. Now we happen to recollect that last August was, in 
our neighbourhood, remarkably fine : of course we cannot, assert 
that it did not rain at Loch Lomond on the 14th, or at Killarney 
on the 19th, or at Holyhead on the 23rd of August ; places, like 
all other mountain neighbourhoods, liable to showers in the finest 
seasons; but we have taken the trouble to examine diaries of the 
weather, kept in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, for the latter half 
of August, and we find from them, and are further assured, by 
personal testimony, that the weather was, on the whole, remarkably 
fine and favourable to tourists and travellers. We therefore re- 
peat, that Mr. Raumer was very unlucky in his weather—but he 
seems to have been proportionably fortunate in another point, 
which, from the deep impression made on his mind by the exor- 
bitant charge of two shillings for his dinner at Newcastle, we 
suspect to be in his opinion much more important—for we observe 
that this bad weather always occurred at the precise moment 
when he must otherwise have spent a few additional shillings— 
the usual tax on sight-seeing. We wish, however, that all the 
blame had not been laid on the weather; for though economy is 
a good thing—fruth is a better. 

The Scotch islands and lakes he did therefore not see, but we 
were glad to learn that 
‘the time I saved in Scotland I determined to employ in Ireland, a 
country which has become doubly remarkable in our days, and it is 
scarcely possible to decide without ocular demonstration, which of the 
opposed opinions and assertions are correct.’—p. 188. 

This, again, as in the case of Oxford, is really too bad. Here 
is a writer confessing nearly at the end of his work that Ireland 
cannot be fairly judged without being seen, when there is scarcely 
a preceding 
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a preceding page—certainly not, we believe, a single letter—which 
does not pronounce upon all the questions in dispute relative to 
Ireland in the most decided and authoritative manner. But, how- 
ever, ‘ better late than never;’ he visits it at last, and with a de- 
termination to employ there the additional time he had saved by 
his rapidity in Scotland. We shall see. 

At noon, on Saturday, the 15th of August, he lands from the 
Glasgow steamer at Belfast. On the morning of Sunday he mounts 
the stage-coach, ‘ securing a back seat, to avoid the effects of the 
sun and wind,’ thereby securing also the worse view of the country, 
and arrived that night in Dublin. His passage through the most 
orderly, flourishing, civilised, and Protesfant part of Ireland—the 
North—calls forth no observation, though we shall find him, by 
and by, very eloquent on the miseries of the Catholic South. In 
Dublin he remained, with astonishing perseverance, the whole of 
Monday, the 17th. On Tuesday, the 18th, he again mounted 
another stage-coach, again secured a middle place on the back 
seat, which, with the addition of short-sight spectacles (green ?), 
and a capacious umbrella, made him nearly as comfortably blind 
to the country he passed through ‘as if he had travelled in the 
dark. He sleeps that night at Clonmel, and, on the next even- 
ing, Wednesday, the 19th, reaches Cork. In the second city of 
lreland he seems to have sojourned one short night, for we find 
him, on Thursday, the 20th, at Killarney, whence he writes a 
letter, of nine printed pages, without any more mention of, or 
allusion to, Killamey, or the Lakes, than if he had been in his 
own study in Berlin—but, en revanche, there is a deal about 
Philip I1., Louis XIV., William I. of Orange, Frederick-Wil- 
liam of Prussia, beggary, education, poor-laws, absentees, and all 
the other hacknied themes of his usual declamations about Ireland 
—subjects all very proper to be treated in due place and manner, 
but not, after he had already mangled and exhausted them through 
three mortal volumes, and, above all, not at Killarney. At Kil- 
larney he arrived, as we have said, on Thursday evening; and, as 
we learn, by a subsequent letter from Dublin, he 
“hastened to Ross Castle, in order to enjoy the prospect of the pic- 
turesque mountains and lakes,’—p. 213. 


At Ross Castle we must inform Mr. Raumer, and any readers 
who may not have visited Killarney, he had about as distinct a 
view of the beauty of the lakes as he had had of the magnificence 
of London from Blackwall. For once in his travels, however, he 
is de bonne foi, and does not attempt, in this instance, to describe 
what he had not seen. 

‘I the more willingly refrain from comparisons, because the weather 
all at once became extremely unfavourable, and compelled me to give 
up the plan of seeing the whole.’—ibid. There 
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There is no pleasing Mr. Raumer, in weather, when he wants 
to save his pence and get back to the Whig coteries of London, 
in which his vanity was hugely tickled—the sun obliges him to 
take the worst position for seeing the country when he travels, and 
the rain prevents his seeing the curiosities when he arrives. But 
then he adds— 

‘ if you desire descriptions of scenery, you may read over again what 
I wrote last year, about the same time, from Switzerland.’—ibid. 

This last trait is the finishing touch to the picture of Raumer. 
He goes, we know not how many hundred miles, to see the lakes 
of Killarney, which he does not choose to do because it rains the 
day after he arrives, or because one cannot see them without 
hiring a boat; butif you wish for as full and accurate a description 
of them as he ever gives of anything, you have only to read what 
he wrote, ‘ about the same time last year, from SwitzexLaNnD!’ 
We must not ask such a traveller and reasoner, why he went to 
Ireland at all, when he had been the year before in Switzerland ? 
We pursue his flight. 

Killarney he seems to have left on Friday, the ¢1st, and, hurrying 
through the south-west of Lreland, without paying his friend Mr. 
Spring Rice the compliment of passing even one day in Limerick, 
or so much as seeing a very remarkable column and statue which the 
gratitude of that city has erected to Mr. Rice, he reaches Dublin 
again on Sunday, the 23rd, and, on Monday, the 24th, we find 
him at Liverpool, ‘ thanking God that he is once again in England,’ 
ili, 217 ; having, in one week, traversed Ireland, on the back seat 
of a stage-coach, from north to south, and from west to east !— 
Hey presto! pass, and be gone,—’tis perfect legerdemain ; the 
Herr von Raumer is the actual personification of the old story of 
the Flying Dutchman! Mr. Green could hardly have done it more 
rapidly with relays of balloons, and would assuredly have seen more 
of the country; and yet, on the strength of this cursory glance, 
or, rather we should say, this blind blink—without any intercourse 
with the people—without any inquiry—without, as far as appears, 
having opened his ears or his mouth to exchange one single word 
with any human being (he relates, indeed, a long conversation 
with a pig), he bursts into the most eloquent lamentations over 
‘ the inexpressible wretchedness of Ireland,’ and the barbarity 
‘ of rich or bankrupt aristocrats, who can see the weal of the Church 
and of religion, or,’ [as he adds, with equal wit and truth] ‘ their 
relations, only in retaining possession of that which was taken and ob- 
tained by violence.’—pp. 214, 215. 

The meaning of this rigmarole seems to be—Ireland is only to be 
tranquillized by annulling all the transfers of property which have 
been made since the days of Henry II. 

We 
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We have so often, so fully, and so recently—particularly in our 
last Number (p.219)—examined the state of Ireland, its grievances, 
real and alleged, and the delusive as well as the substantial reme- 
dies which have been proposed for them, that we should not be 
justified, on the occasion of so flippant and ignorant a book as Mr. 
Raumer’s, to enlarge upon these subjects. In a note to the 
article in our last Number, we alluded—it was all that on such an 
occasion we could do—to the cool absurdity of some of his specu- 
lations about Ireland. It is now, however, our duty to notice them 
a littkk—and it shall be but a littke—more in detail, and we shall 
do so rather with a view of showing the flimsy and purblind style of 
reasoning adopted by this German Gelehrter, than from attaching 
the slightest practical importance to his incoherent reveries. _ 

After several propositions for the remedy of the misfortunes of 
Ireland, he at last comes 


‘to the point where, perhaps, a final measure is to be taken for the 
happiness and prosperity of Ireland ; at least, without this, all others 
would be palliative remedies, and the complaints, sufferings, and 
wrongs will continue unremovable. This measure is, the complete 
abolition of the system of tenants at will, and the conversion of adi 
these tenants at will into proprietors. On reading this, the Tories will 
throw my book into the fire; and even the Whigs will be mute with 
astonishment. The whole battery of pillage, jacobinism, dissolution of 
civil society, is discharged at me; but it will not touch me—not even 
the assertion that I would, like St. Crispin, “steal leather, in order 
to make shoes for the poor.” Even the Radicals ask, with astonish- 
ment, how I would work this miracle, There is a Sibylline book, a 
patent and yet hidden mystery, how this is to be effected; and there 
is a magician who has accomplished it—the Prussian municipal law, 
and King Frederick William III. of Prussia.’—pp. 198, 199. 

His anticipation of the general astonishment with which this 
proposition would be received is perfectly just, because Tories, 
Whigs, and even Radicals are men of common sense—and know 
that, before you apply the same remedy to two different patients, 
you should be satisfied that the cases are, if not the same, at least 
in some degree analogous. Now what are the facts? Mr, Raumer 
nowhere distinctly states the Prussian system, which has thus 
converted the tenants into the proprietors of the soil—this perhaps 
was not necessary to a Prussian correspondent; but when he sent 
forth his work for the instruction of the English public, he should 
at least have let us know what the plan is which he so strenuously 
urges us to adopt. He does no such thing—but in a former 
chapter (vol. ii. p. 188) we find, not indeed any clear statement 
of the circumstances, but a few scattered and confused hints, from 
which we gather that he refers to the enfranchisement of that 
species of estate in which the peasantry were slaves—serfs, 
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ascripti gleba, and belonged— with their wives and children, their 
labour and their produce—to the lord of the soil,as completely. as 
the trees ‘of the estate, their branches ‘and their fruit. | Now this 
Prussian reform, which Mr. Raumer advises us to lose no time: in 
initating, has been somewhat tardy in its march ; for England had 
remedied this grievance—though this learned historian seems to 
have known nothing about it—long before the Prussian monarchy 
existed.* It is known generally that this relic of the darker ages 
(which still exists in’ Russia, and in many parts of ‘the East of 
Europe) was reformed in our own days during Prince Harden- 
berg’s administration in Prussia (somewhat in the same manner 
that ‘the matter is supposed to have been arranged in the west 
of Europe hundreds of years ago), by giving the tenants a modi- 
fied proprietory right in the soil, reservmg to the original owner 
certain’ proportions of the produce, varying (as Mr. Raumer 
seems to say) from one-third to half of the produce—in the 
way of rent. But. it is an additional proof of the practical utility 
of Mr: Raumer’s lectures, that he does not condescend to 
explain how this conversion was opérated in Prussia—whether it 
was general or local—compulsory or optional—how the new 
labourmg tenants, who must grow up under the new proprie(ors, 
are to be dealt with hereafter—whether they are to be tavoured, as 
they increase and multiply, with a new division and transfer; aut 
if not, in what way these newly-constituted bodies of proprietors 
aud peasantry differ from those of the same classes in other parts 
of the world, where this servile tenure was earlier abolished. 
But what; in the name of wonder, has all this to do with’ Ire- 
land? or how could the reform of a system of servile tenures be 
extended to a'country where such tenures are unknown, even by 
tradition? Moreover, we find from a little whisper of “Mr. 
Raumer’s, that the Prussian peasantry themselves were not alto- 
gether pleased at this alteration. If the lord was entitled to the 
labour of his serf in health and strength, he was reciprocally 
bound to his maintenance and support im infancy, old age, and 
sickness ; and we can easily understand why, in some instances, the 
peasantry did not consider themselves as benefited by the change. 
But again, what has all this to do with the state of Ireland, 
where the peasants are already free in the same sense as a 
Prussian labourer, and where the only possible question is whe- 
ther the proportion of rent received by the lord (a question 
which the Prussian law, as Mr. Raumer says, wisely leaves ‘to be 
determined by local circumstances) may not be, in general, too 





* See Bacon’s Law Tracts, and Hallam’s Midd/e Ages, vol. ii, p. 3856—vol. iii. 


p- 254. 
+ We refer the reader who really wishes to understand this Prussian affair, to 
the valuable treatise on Rent, by Professor Jones. 
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high? -We'certainly believe it is, and that exorbitant rents consti- 
tute the first and most important of the grievances of Ireland. 
But that is a question of degree and not of principle, as this gen- 
tleman imagines; Indeed it he had made the exact converse of 
his absurd proposition, and if he had proposed that the Irish 
peasantry should become ascripti glebe, giving their whole labour 
to thei landlords—these in return providing for the comfortable 
support and maintenance, raiment, and lodging of the peasantry 
mr health and sickness, in infancy, aud old age—his scheme would 
have been something more rational, and infinitely more remedial 
of the specific evils which he wants to remedy—namely, the abject 
poverty of the Irish peasant, and the cruel want of all legal means 
of assistance and relief in sickness or distress. Such an idea, we 
admit, would be monstrous; but it would not be more monstrous 
in fact, and would. be infinitely less absurd in reasoning, than 
the concatenated blunders of the proposition he has made. 
Another of: Mr. Raumer’s hobbyhorses—we really can give no 
graver name to the speculations on which he rocks himself, and 
fancies that he ‘is nding far a-head of ordinary men on the 
road of civilization—another of Ins hobbvhorses is, on the subject 
of education, to which he asserts, and we suppose believes, that 
the great ‘Tory party im England, and every Protestant in Ire- 
‘land,is a rancorous enemy, The secret of this calumny we 
believe to be this:—When the Whigs, for the purpose of ousting 
Sin Robert Peel, were obliged to purchase the support of the Ra- 
dical party, by an,attack on the Established Church, all the parties 
to this celebrated compact felt that it would be premature and 
dangerous to make so candid an avowal of their design, or to 
propose the direct transfer of any of the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Church to Popish purposes. It was therefore cunningly 
devised, to. begin by supposing a surplus revenue, over and above 
the rational wants of the Church, and then to establish the 
principle of the appropriation of that surplus to the plausible (and 
in itself, laudable) purpose of general education. Every man in 
England—except a foreigner, just arrived, who knew no more of 
us, or, at first, even of our language, than he could collect from 
his pocket dietionary—knew that this question of education was 
a mere stalking-horse—that the first and immediate object was to 
defeat the Conservative ministry, by a plausible proposition, and 
that the remote but ultimate design was to sanction a principle 
for transferring the property of the Protestant Church to the use 
of the Roman Catholics: and because the whole Protestant party 
resisted this doubly fraudulent attempt, Lord John Russell's ¢ in- 
telligent foreigner,’ in fifty places, and in an hundred forms of 
calumny, accuses them of being the inveterate enemies of national 
education, though it is a fact—as notorious and indubitable, as 
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that the sun gives light, and his absence darkness-—that the Pro- 
testants in all countries, since their existence, have been the active 
promoters, and the Catholics, in all ages and nations, the artful 
but constant opponents, of general education. 

We will not repeat what we so recently said on this subject, in 
our article before referred to ; but we assert, in the teeth of this 
ignorant mangler of statistics, that, for every one Catholic person, 
who has voluntarily befriended any system of education in these 
countries, there are to be found one thousand Protestants—that for 
every single shilling sterling of Catholic money subscribed to such 
purposes, there have been fen thousand pounds from Protestant 
purses ;—and that, even when the general question was narrowed by 
the subsequent discussion whether education should or should not 
comprise religious instruction, the Protestants made large conces- 
sions, for the sake of concord, while the Catholics made none; that 
the Protestants abjured—and proved that they had acted up to their 
professions—all attempts at proselytism, and insisted only that the 
word of God should be read in their schools, without those Jesui- 
tical notes and comments with which the Roman Catholics have 
defaced, and endeavoured to obscure, the book of life. These are 
not matters of opinion, but of fact and figures; and we dare the 
Professor of statistics to answer our assertions. 

Another of his eternal complaints is (as we have seen) the shock-- 
ing injustice and enormous amount of the tithes wrung from the 
Catholic peasantry by the Protestant Church. ‘That there are 
some real and many plausible objections to the system of tithes we 
are not the persons to deny; we have never denied, nor have we 
endeavoured, perhaps as strongly as we might, even to palliate or 
explain them; but a Professor of statistics should have known that, 
in point of fact, the burden, such as it is, of tithes, falls upon the 
Catholics, either not at all, or in a degree very inconsiderable, 
and, certainly not unjust. Nineteen-twentieths, as we have shown 
in the article before referred to (Quarterly Review, No. CXI1. 
p. 263), of the titheable land of Ireland, is in the hands of Pro- 
testants, and the one-twentieth, which may be in the hands of the 
Catholic gentry, has been purchased by them or their ancestors, 
at a price which has been always reduced in the market, according 
to the estimated drawback of tithes—a lithe-free estate always 
producing a proportionably larger sum than one that is titheable. 
Nor even on the Catholic tenants of these landlords is tithe really 
an impost; for the rents are everywhere calculated at higher or 
lower rates, as the land may or may not be tithe-free. This whole 
question is so fairly.and clearly put in the pamphlet attributed to 
Mr. Croker, which we quoted on the former occasion, that we 
extract the passage, for the better information of our German lec- 
turer, and those readers, if there be any, who may be led away by 
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the opinions of so awful an authority as the ‘ Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Berlin.’ 

‘ Tithes also—the pretence, and therefore the cause, of an hundred 
insurrections—belong to this part of the subject. A tax rather vexa- 
tious than oppressive, and more embarrassing than either: vexatious, 
because paid directly and in kind, at unequal and fluctuating rates ; 
embarrassing because it is vexatious—because while a people, unani- 
mous in this alone, declaim against it—no satisfactory substitute has 
been hitherto devised. 

* But they are not unjust—not even oppressive—rather profitable 
to the tenant, computed as a tenth in his bargain, seldom amounting 
to a twentieth in his payment. Nor are they levied, as is often al- 
ledged, from the popish peasant, for the protestant parson. By the 
peasant, popish or protestant, they are not in fact paid; for his head- 
rent is always diminished by more than their amount. Those who 
occupy tithe-free lands pay, in the increased rent, a double tithe— 
hence follow, that tithes are really the contribution of the landlords ; 
and that to abolish them, without condition or substitute, would be a 
direct donative to the rich, at the expense of the clergy and the poor.’ 
—State of Ireland, Past and Present, pp. 48, 49. 

This is the common sense of the question, and be it further ob- 
served, that this pamphlet, published thirty years ago, and recom- 
mending, for the sake of removing even an apparent grievance, a 
liberal system of commutation, was written by a Protestant and a 
Tory. 

Another of Mr, Raumer’s proposals is, the introduction of a 
general compulsory system of education into England, by which 
every child in the land should, without reference to the wishes of 
its parents, or even in direct opposition to them, be compelled to 
attend a national school; and he hardly forgives Mr. O’Connell, 
and wonders at Sir Robert Peel, and soundly rates Lord Brougham, 
for hesitating to approve a proposition so consistent with parental 
responsibility, domestic order, and individual liberty. 

In a like discriminating spirit he vigorously urges that there can 
be no possible danger either to church or state, from placing the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland on a perfect equality, in all 
respects, with the Protestant, because, as he wisely argues, no such 
danger has been felt from a similar principle in Prussia. We 
should have thought that a great historian—who must have read 
something about the Revolution of 1688, its causes and its con- 
sequences, and who might have heard that the present royal family 
ascended the throne only because they were Protestants, and to the 
exclusion of heirs-at-law—excluded only because they were Roman 
Catholics—might have doubted whether there were not some fun- 
damental differeuces between this country and Prussia, as to the 
treatment of its Catholic subjects. But, though he has overlooked 
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this circumstance in a manner somewhat unbecoming an ‘ hisfori- 
ker,’ he ought at least to have considered some practical and con- 
temporaneous differences. Has he ascertained that the Pope would 
grant to the king of England the nomination of Roman Catholic 
bishops, &c.; or, which is still more doubtful, that the Romish 
Church in Ireland would submit to any such arrangement? these 
are preliminary and fundamental points, on which he should have 
satisfied himself and us before he proceeded to build the lofty edi- 
fice of a Catholic Establishment. 

But suppose all this were arranged, has he considered how he 
is ‘to create and maintain in this kingdom the real power which 
renders Prussian toleration so easy—namely, the army of 400,000 
bayonets—subject to no law but the monarch’s will; not crippled 
bya mutiny bill; not awed by trial by jury; not controlled by a free 
press; not amenable to an act of habeas corpus; operating upon 
all sects, and all controversialists, and all agitation civil or spi- 
ritual, with one and the same stern, uncompromising, perpetual, 
and irresistible autocracy. King James II., and the nation who 
expelled him, were alike convinced that the establishment of popery 
—the maintenance of an irresponsible standing army—the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury, and of the freedom of the press—the abroga- 
tion of the habeas corpus act, and the indefinite intermission of 
parliaments, were all links of the same chain of slavery. It was 
in the same spirit, and for the same ultimate object, that James 
assembled his army on Hounslow Heath,* and issued his fraudulent 
declaration for religious toleration; and until Mr. Raumer can 
have persuaded us to put our civil and political institutions on the 
footing of Prussia (with which King James would have been 
abundantly satisfied), it is, to use again his own phrase, a rather 
one-sided argument which invites us to adopt her ecclesiastical 
system. Mr. Raumer does not indeed venture, in distinct and 
specific terms, to advise us to get rid of a free press, juries, par- 
liaments, and so forth, but he uses, on many occasions, general 
terms, which, if they have not that tendency and meaning, seem 
to have none at all; and it is very remarkable that, in the reiterated 
counsels, in which he urges us to the adoption of the whole Prussian 
system, he makes (that we recollect) no exception whatsoever. 

It seems at first sight so incredible that any man should have 
ventured to make such a proposition, that we think it right to de- 
velope the fact a little more. 





* ‘Ever since Monmouth’s rebellion the king had every summer encamped his 
army on Houoslow Heath, that he might both improve its discipline, and by so 
unusual a spectacle overawe the mutinous people. A Popish chapel was openly 
erected in the midst of the camp, and great pains were taken—though in vain—to 
bring over the soldiers to that communion,’ &,—Hwme, vol. viii. ch, lxxi. 
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At the glimpse he took of the misery of Ireland, he breaks 
out into the following eulogy on his native country :— 

‘ Thrice-happy Prussia, with its free proprietary peasantry, its agri- 
cultural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, its well-educated 
youth !’"—>p. 215. 

Now that the government of Prussia, like every other despotism 
which falls into the hands of a wise and good prince—is,a paternal 
one, we readily admit ; so is thatof Austria—so sometimes is that 
of ‘Turkey—so might be that of Runjeet Sing ; but that any man 
professing, not merely liberal, but what are called radical opinions 
of English policy, should propose to substitute institutions con- 
genial to the absolutism of Prussia, for those which have grown 
up under the freedom of England, seems an obliquity of mind 
almost worthy of Bedlam. It adds to the wonder excited by such 
a proposition, that it should be a Professor of History that advises 
a nation—the parent and nurse and guardian of the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the modern world—whose freedom, dating from 
the night of time, has been by each succeeding century developed 
and enlarged—which had not merely been, for ages, the sole 
example of a representative government, but which has been 
proved, in recent times, to be the only one where a popular con- 
stitution has ever been found compatible with the stability of 
government—that it should be, we say, a Professor of History 
that advises us to sweep away all our lumber of antiquity, aud to 
adopt institutions so recently established in Prussia, is really worse 
than madness. 

On another occasion he tells us that being at some dinner — 

* At last it came to my turn to give a toast, I gave “ The King of 
Prussia, the greatest and best Reformer in Europe.’? The latter half 
of my toast of course excited the scruples of the opposition.’—vol. i. 
p. 238. 

This opposition seems to have been some of his own country- 
men with whom he was dining, and who were naturally a good 
deal surprised at the new uniform in which Mr. Raumer had affublé 
his sovereign—but they should have remembered that Mr. Raumer, 
though by principles a liberal, is by trade a servant of his govern- 
ment, and was, therefore, quite pardonable for throwing in (as, 
indeed, he always most assiduously does) a little spice of what he 
means for flattery—though we much doubt whether the good 
sense of the King of Prussia will thank him for such absurd com- 
pliments which only make their object ridiculous, 

We lay no stress on this little awkward effort at adulation—but 
what will our readers think of the following assertion :— 

* The number of the Radicals of bad character in Parliament is very 
small ; the others ask for no more than we Prussians are so happy as 
already to possess,’ —vol. i. p. 16. What? 
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What?—The British Radicals—as a party—ask no more in 
the way of popular influence than Prussia already possesses ! 
That this wonderful assertion is not a blunder of the translator, 
we must do Mrs. Austin the justice to admit—nor is it even a hasty 
and inconsiderate burst of partiality to his native land—for it is 
often and solemnly repeated :— 

‘ The contest [between parties in England] really is, whether Eng- 
land shall Germanize herself;—shall enter, at least in part, on the 
German career of civilization. This is the real point for which Whigs 
contend and which Tories resist ; though neither know enough of Ger- 
many to be aware of the fact, In regard to all the measures just 
alluded to, Germany stands exactly at the point towards which Whigs are 
steering, and at which Tories can discern no land. Without helm or 
motion the ship is lost ; with bad pilotage she may, indeed, be run on 
the French rocks, instead of reaching the German port,’—vol, i. 
pp- 219-220. 

And again :— 

‘ Instead of entering into any detailed observations on the Prussian 
municipal system, or any comparison of its several provisions with 
what I have now told you, I shall content myself with one most im- 
portant and conclusive fact ; viz., that in Prussia—thanks to the king’s 
wise and beneficial reforms—all the grievances of which the English 
now complain are redressed, and all the improvements which they de- 
mand are introduced.’—vol. ii, pp. 38-39. 

And again, after expressing some regret at Sir Robert Peel’s 
resignation—(Sir Robert it seems had asked him to dinner, in con- 
sequence of an introduction from Baron Bulow the Prussian 
minister)—the acute professor of political science, who boasts of 
his long and successful study of English politics and history, pro- 
ceeds to show, how, if Sir Robert, in addition to asking him to 
dinner, had taken his, Professor Raumer’s, advice, he might not 
only have kept his political power, but extinguished all the party 
feuds, and remedied all the public grievances which divide and dis- 
tract this unhappy empire :— 

‘It grieves me to think that Peel, under different circumstances, 
and with modified—I will say, with Germanized—views, might have 
commanded a majority of two hundred, and have put an end to all 
these pernicious vacillations.’—vol. i. p. 215. 


This sentence is a more perfect sketch of the mingled ignorance 
and presumption of this man, than we ourselves could have ven- 
tured to draw. In other passages (some of which we have quoted), 
he explains, that by ‘ Germanized views,’ he means, that Sir 
Robert Peel should have granted ¢ all that the Radicals require ’— 
that he should have broken with Lord Stanley—that he should have 
also discarded all his ancient friends and colleagues, and abjured 
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all his own former principles—and that by thus divesting him- 
self of his own identity, and metamorphosing himself into the Herr 
von Raumer, he would have secured a majority of two hundred in 
the House of Commons, and established his power on an immu- 
table foundation of universal approbation and general content. 
But the Herr does not tell us how Sir Robert was to manage all 
this—how he was to have conciliated the Whigs if he had coalesced 
with the Radicals—or the Radicals if he had adopted the Whigs; 
—or, if he could have united some of both these factions, how he 
was to have had the co-operation of the Tories (who, Mr. Raumer 
himself admits elsewhere, are the strongest party of the three). 
Assuredly, 1r Sir Robert Peel, by some German hocus pocus, and 
under the instruction of Herr von Katterfelto Raumer, could have 
amalgamated all parties into one, and secured the cordial co-ope- 
ration of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals—he might have had a ma- 
jority of rather more than two hundred: but to us, who are not 
adepts in the mystic art of transmuting men into automata—with- 
out friendships, passions, prejudices, ambition, interests, prin- 
ciples, or honour—the propositions of Mr. Raumer sound like the 
extravagance of intoxication or delirium. 

Such, however, is the oracle whom Lord John Russell consults 
on the British con_titution—such is the censor with whose disap- 
probation he hoped to awe the British House of Lords! We will 
not profane their august character by repelling the impertinences 
towards them of this charlatan—who, to use his own decorous de- 
scription of Lord Brougham, ‘ has uttered things so certainly false, 
nay, so utterly absurd, as cannot in any way be justified. or even 
eacused’ (p.94). Indeed, we should have hardly thought his work 
worthy of even a passing notice—certainly not of so detailed an 
exposure as we have made—if the senatorial panegyric of the 
ministerial leader of the House of Commons and the official co- 
operation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer* had not given to 
their chosen champion a fictitious importance, which it therefore 
became our duty to show to be not merely unmerited, but, in 





* Raumer writes :—‘ Mrs. Austin kindly undertakes the translation; and I have 
just received the following news from London :—* / was with Mrs. A. on Sunday, and 
she desired me to tell you that she had seen Mr. Spring Rice on that day, and that on 
speaking of your intended work and her translation, he has requested her to transmit the 
MS. to him; and that if there were any financial statements or statements of any kind 
relating to government he will take care to have them officially verified.” ’—vol. iti. p. 160. 
We know very well that Mr. Spring Rice is a master hand in the art, which no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, perhaps, can wholly avoid, of juggling with figures ; but that 
he is responsible for the asinine blunders of Raumer, we never can believe. Could 
Mr. Rice have suggested or sanctioned such a statement, as— under the reign of 
Queen Anne, a year of peace cost 2,000,000/,, and a year of war 4,336,000 ?’—vol. iii, 
p. 273. When the fact is, that a year of war—1710—cost 14,370,000/., and a year 
of peace—1713—3,062,000/. 
almost 
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almost equal proportions, mischievous and ridiculous; and un- 
worthy as the original occasion is, we cannot refuse—since Lord 
John Russell has chosen it as his arena—to say afew words on the 
spirit with which his Majesty’s ministers are actuated against the 
House of Lords—that 1s, against the very fundamental principle 
of the British constitution. 

We observed in a former Number, as an instance of revolu- 
tionary effrontery, that when Robespierre had, after some hesitation, 
made up his mind to take an active part in the overthrow of the 
recently established constitution of France, he began by publishing 
a Journal entitled, ‘ The Defender of the Constitution. ‘That 
effrontery is no longer singular. Every night and every day bring 
to our ears and eyes the audacious inconsistency of declamations 
and dissertations which, under vague professions of respect for 
the Constitution, attack its very foundations and essence with 
the most violent and (in all other respects) candid hostility. 
When the former constitugion of the House of Commons was 
to be destroyed, the operat 9n was conducted under the plausible 
character of Reform—but in the next step of the revolutionary 
march—the destruction of the House of Lords—the rallying cry 
of Reform, though occasionally used, is justly thought too absurd, 
as well as too hacknied, to excite popular sympathy, and the 
assailants have, therefore, adopted the less: inappropriate, and 
more comprehensive description of organic change. ‘This altered 
phraseology has, moreover, deeper motives and objects. To talk 
of reforming a body which never has been, either in principle or 
practice, other than it now is, would be, as we have said, too 
absurd even for revolutionary credulity. But it would have had 
also another, and in the opinion of the Movement, a graver incon- 
venience ; it would have implied that the House of Lords was. to 
be only reformed—that is, that a House of Lords, however maimed 
and mutilated, was still to exist—a result on which the advocates 
of the proposed alteration are so little agreed, that we believe the 
majority of them to aim at its entire annihilation. The phrase, 
therefore, of organic change has been adopted, which, while it may 
serve to satisfy the few dupes who perhaps dream of the necessity or 
possibility of mere Reform, will also suit the larger and more con- 
sistent views of those who contemplate the éotal extinction of that 
branch of the legislature, and of the aristocratical principle of our 
ancient constitution, of which it is the representative. 

There are in mathematics certain original principles, so simple, 
and so clear, as not to admit either of proof or question; and the 
man of science would smile at being invited to demonstrate an 
axiom, or even to assign any other reason for it than it is, because 
it is. The position and composition of the House of Lords is 
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one of.the axioms of constitutional science. It would be, there- 
fore, worse than idle to waste time in proving that any organic 
change in the House of Lords would be, ipso fucto, a Revolution. 
Those who advocate such a change may avow, if they will, that 
they think a revolution expedient—they may fancy, or profess, 
that a new and different frame of government—with a: second 
legislative house, elected for years, or for life—or with no second 
house at all—ought to be substituted for our present constitution ; 
but, in the name of candour and common sense, let them not 
pretend that such a change is or can be that British constitution— 
the hard-earned triumph of our glorious ancestors, and the pride 
and palladium of, we hope we may be justified in saying, their 
grateful posterity. : 

Mr. O'Connell and, after him, such empty echoes as Raumer, 
may tell us that the practice of election and of peerages for life 
already exist in the House of Lords, and that they only advocate 
an extension of an admitted beneficial principle. We deny, first, 
their statement of the facts ; and, secondly, even if their facts were 
true, the inference they draw from them. ‘The Scotch and 
Irish peers,’ they say, ‘ are elected, and the bishops are lords for 
life.’ ‘The only circumstances in the composition of our House of 
Lords, the propriety of which was ever, before these discussions, 
questioned, were these very elections of the Scotch and Lrish 
peers, and this very parliamentary privilege of the bishops. ‘These 
have hitherto been the object of the jealousy and obloquy of the 
patriots of the day; but now, with equal inconsistency and cunning, 
they wheel. right round, and advocate the once reprobated excep- 
tion, as the proper basis for the general rule. But we pass this, 
as only an argument ad homines, and will close with them on the 
ucts. 
c The Scotch and Irish peers are elective, we grant it; but are 
they elective in the sense in which Messrs. O’Connell and Raumer 
recommend election ?—they are elected by their own body ; they 
are representatives of the peerage only. If the argument was 
that the English peerage had become too numerous for a delibe- 
rative assembly, and that it had therefore become necessary to 
elect one or twg hundred lords,: by aud from the general body, to 
sit in the Upper House of Parliament, in their own right and on 
the behalf of the peerage, we could not say that such a modifica- 
tion (however much to be lamented) must be destructive of the 
powers and essential character of the peerage; for the peerage 
would still remain a distinct, independent, and self-responsible body, 
acting for itself, by its own selected representatives, aud would not 
be less, in a constitutional view, the House of Lords than it now 
is. ‘This is the case of the Scotch and Irish peers, and the fallacy 
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of Mr. O’Connell’s argument is, that by election he means popu- 
lar election, which we assert is utterly revolutionary—while — 
) 3 eers to represent the peerage might not be essentially 
Y Pewee ith the constitutionsl dutioe of the House of Lords. 
There are some analogies which will elucidate this proposition. 
The States-General of France were, in their origin, very analogous 
to our parliaments—they had their three estates, with distinct 
powers and duties, whose concurrence was necessary to legislative 
acts: one of these was the Chamber of Nobles, answering to our 
House of Lords; but from the number of what were called the 
noblesse in France, the body of the nobility could not possibly sit in 
council—the Chamber of Nobles was therefore elected from and 
by the nobility at large: but did this election alter their distinctive 
character, or—and we beg attention to this point—did it prevent 
their being swept away, the first victims of the revolutionary torrent? 
But we have, in our own House of Lords, a still closer analogy— 
the vote by proxy. What, in principle, are the Scotch and Irish 
parliamentary lords but holders of the proxies of their respective 
peerages? ‘Thus, then, the case of these peerages, which these 
shallow inquirers so much and strongly recommend for imitation, 
is, in fact, but an extension of the privilege of proxy, which, in 
the next breath, they will call the most crying abuse in the present 
House of Lords ! 

But, say they, ‘the bishops are lords for life only.’ Will they 
please to tell us whois more ?—the Earl of Chichester is as mortal 
as the Bishop of Chichester. In either case the man dies, but the 
dignities and duties devolve upon his successor. Nay, of the 
two, the right of the bishop is the more permanent and enduring. 
The Earl of Norwich, alas! is dead,* and has left no successor; 
the Bishop of Norwich never dies; and when Dr. Bathurst shall 
be gathered to his fathers, another member of the great ecclesias- 
tical family will succeed, and the Bishop of Norwich will still fill 
his place in the councils of the country. 

Thus, then, Mr. O’Connell’s boasted analogy is a mere play 
upon words ; and a member of a second house, elected after his 
fashion, would no more resemble a Scotch representative peer, or 
an English bishop, than a horse-chestnut does a chestnut-horse. 

But if there had been anything substantial in the analogy, 
what sort of reasoning is it which would turn an exception—aris- 
ing ex necessitate rei—into the general rule: all customs, all laws, 
all human affairs are full of exceptions; but the wisest and most 
wholesome exception would become an intolerable grievance and 
burden if generally applied. ‘The king, as the first functionary 
of the state, can do no wrong, and his person is inviolable: would 





* The late deeply and generally lamented Duke of Gordon sat in Parliament as 
Ear! of Norwich, 
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any reasonable man think of making that exception a general rule, 
and extending the same immunity to all the other public function- 
aries? Mr. O'Connell receives a vast pecuniary tribute from his 
Roman Catholic countrymen—and we do not at present ask 
whether he does or does not deserve it from them—but would he 
approve of the exaction of a similar voluntary or involuntary con- 
tribution for every other Roman Catholic member ? 

But why waste time in such discussions? Mr. O’Connell talks 
of an elective House of Lords; but he means—and hardly dis- 
guises his meaning—no such thing : he means to get rid of the lords 
altogether; and, as a mere stepping-stone to that ultimate object, 
he proposes, under the old name of a House of Lords, a secondary 
and ancillary House of Commons, It is not now our object to 
inquire what might be the consequences of this measure, or how 
long these two Houses of Commons might, like the two kings of 
Brentford, go on smelling to the same nosegay; it is enough for 
our present purpose to conclude, what no one, we suppose, will 
deny, that such a change would be the radical destruction of our 
present constitution. 

But what are the motives of, and what the pretexts for, this de- 
sign which, a few years since, would have been called insanity or 
treason? ‘The first are pretty clearly avowed—to bring the House 
of Lords into harmony, as it is called, with the House of Com- 
mons—that is, to limit its independence—to remove the control 
which impedes the revolution. We understand this argument, 
and admit its reasonableness, in the mouths of those who use 
it. Our only objection to it, as an argument, is, that it does 
not go quite far enough ; for, pushed to its fair logical conclusion, 
it would justify and require the total abolition of the House of 
Lords ; and indeed of any second house, whatever be its character. 
To this conclusion we know that its advocates have already arrived 
in their own minds: some of them distinctly avow it; but the more 
prudent think it safe to proceed more slowly till the consfttutional 
prejudices of the people at large can be gradually eradicated. 

For this purpose various complaints are made of the misconduct 
of the House of Lords; but—as these relate only to individual 
and temporary cases, and are not, therefore, with any show of rea- 
son, sufficient, even if true, to justify its annihilation—we are told 
of viees so inherent in its original composition, that nothing but 
its dissolution can remedy. On each of these classes of objection 
we shall say a few words. 

First, as to its misconduct. ‘It opposed some of the provisions 
of the Reform Bill, and would, if it had dared, have rejected it 
altogether.’ 

And were they so very wrong? Is not the phrase ‘ if it had 
dared’ pregnant with a justification? What assembly, with in- 
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dependent and deliberative duties, could without scruples adopt a 
measure which, they were told, they dared not reject? 

— Were they so very wrong? Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and the first duty of society: might they not, therefore, hesi- 
tate to pass a measure which—as they foresaw, and as is at length 
avowed and urged against them—must inevitably bring them to the 
state in which they now are, of fighting for their very existence, 
and for the great public interests, which they and their country 
have, for a thousand years, believed to be indissolubly connected 
with that existence ? 

— Were they so very wrong? After the general danger to our 
constitution, which they saw in the Reform Bill, the most prominent 
difficulty was suggested in the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated 
and unanswerable question, ‘ How is the King’s government to be 
carried on?’ ‘Two years sufficed to show that to talk, in old con- 
stitutional language, of the Kinc’s government was become an 
insulting farce. ‘The administration that passed that bill com- 
prised some men of high public character and unquestionable 
personal talent; where are they now? Where are Lords Grey, 
Brougham, Durham, Althorp, and Ripon ?—where Mr. Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, and Mr. Ellice? By no efforts of political ad- 
versaries—by no Tory opposition—nay, with all the support that 
the Conservatives could afford them—all that was eminent in that 
cabinet, for station or talent, has been excluded—we will not say 
by their internal intrigues ; it would be unjust; but by the ope- 
ration, amongst themselves, of their own great measure. Isa 
cabinet that can survive after its brains have been knocked out, 
and ‘ andava combattando ed era morto,’ a fit government for this 
great country? 

— Were they so very wrong? They foresaw, in the consequences 
of the Reform Bill, danger to the Church. Willany man deny that 
the Church is in danger? They foresaw danger to the ancient con- 
stitution! Will any man deny that the ancient constitution is in 
danger? Does not every event that successively arises to astonish 
our old English understandings, and derange our old English man- 
ners and institutions, justify the provident apprehensions and pro- 
phetic warnings of the opponents of the Reform Bill ?—Were they, 
then, so very wrong? But they passed the bill, and placed them- 
selves in harmony with the Commons; and while they and the 
majority of the nation are deploring that, necessary perhaps, but 
unhappy concession, they are, on the other hand, arraigned for it 
as an instance of insane obstinacy, and doomed to the retributive 
punishment of annihilation! 

But they further presumed to make some amendments in the 
English Municipal Bill. What sober-minded and honest man 
who has witnessed the local workings of this bill—who has a! 
amin 
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amined Lord John Russell’s selection of magistrates—who has 
traced the democratic and disorganizing spirit which it has spread 
over the face of the bieeryidket friend of good order and the 
constitution, we ask, does not wish they had made more ? 

As much might be said of every other accusation which has 
been made against the conduct of the House of Lords. We have 
not space to go through them, but we assert in one word, that if 
any blame could, with a colour of justice, be charged upon them 
as an independent branch of the constitution, it would be—not 
of an irrational resistance, but~-an over-anzicly for conciliation 
and concord—we presume to call it an over-anxiety, when we 
have such bold evidence that it has failed in its object. 

But Mr. O’Connell attacks them in the very essence of their 
constitutional character—‘ They are hereditary ;—hereditary legis- 
lators! Who ever heard of an hereditary doctor or tailor?’ ‘The 
question would be foolish from any one, for we believe there is no 
man who happens to follow the profession or even the trade of an 
eminent father who does not claim, and to whom the public does 
not grant, acertain degree of hereditary confidence—but from Mr. 
O'Connell it seems to us, with all respect for his talents, some- 
thing worse than foolish—‘ Hereditary legislators!’ Will Mr. 
O'Connell be so good as to inform us what claims his three sons 
—his son-in-law—his brother-in-law—and his nephew, have to 
be /egislators, except their descent from and their connexion with 
him ? Will Lord Stanley or Lord Howick, when they appear 
in the House of Lords, owe more to their fathers, than Mr, 
Maurice or Mr. Morgan O’Connell do, in the House of Com- 
mons, to theirs? Nay, we may ask, in what practical sense Lord 
John Russell and Lord Morpeth are less hereditary legislators 
than the Duke of Bedford and Lord Carlisle. If their fathers 
had not been peers and proprietors of boroughs, would they have 
ever forced their way into the House of Commons by their repu- 
tation and fitness as legislators ? 

But this again, we admit, is only an argumentum ad homines; 
we will, therefore, take the question on higher ground. 

Without involving ourselves in antiquarian discussions, we may 
assert, that the House of Lords and its hereditary rights are coeval 
with the nation—at least, long prior to the existence of a House 
of Commons. It obtained Magna Charta some centuries before 
the influence of the Commons began to be felt, and, then and since, 
the liberties of England have been in a most especial degree founded 
and fostered by the hereditary peerage—till the House of Com- 
mons in process of time grew up, as it were, to manhood, and be- 
came enabled to take its proper share in public concerns. When the 
state began to assume a regular form, chance—or more probably a 
combination of circumstances suggested by experience and guided 
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by wisdom—led to the balance of power, and the two Houses took 
the stations in the constitution which they have ever since held; 
but as there can be no balance of powers derived from the same 
source, it luckily happened, or was wisely arranged, that these 
counter-balancing powers should depend on different principles, — 
the Lords on their prescriptive basis of hereditary permanency—the 
Commons, on a created right of local and temporary representation. 
This arrangement, possibly the result of accident and circum- 
stances, was as wise as if devised by the most consummate legislative 
skill, It united at once the elements of stability and improvement 
—of the respective rights of property and persons—of a fixed 
principle and varying application of it. And the powers thus com- 
bined for good were separated for evil purposes—the Lords could 
not become Commons, nor the Commons, Lords—the one had no 
temptation to prostitute themselves to the people, who could not 
confer lordly honours—nor the other to the sovereign who could not 
guide — favour. It was a balance not in name, like the theo- 
retic chambers of the Abbé Sieyes’s pigeon-hole constitutions—but 
in substance. It was not like some poor transplanted poplar, nick- 
named the tree of liberty, and blown down by the first gale, but a 
self-sown oak of centuries, which cast out its roots as far as it 
spread its branches—and of these roots, the firmest and the deepest 
—the tap root, as it were, which most substantially connected it 
with the soil—was the hereditary peerage. So that if our consti- 
tution is to be reformed to anything like its primeval state, it is 
at least not the fap root—the House of Lords—which would be 
threatened with extirpation. 

Thus we came to have hereditary legislators, and thus the elec- 
tive principle came to be added to the constitutional stem, to aid 
the stability and extend the means of nourishment and vigour. 
Now, mark the natural beauty and efficacy of the whole process, 
The scions of nobility is sometimes a term of sarcasm, and Mr, 
O’Connell laughs at men being born legislators—but he forgets 
that he that is born to a duty is already dedicated to it; we hear 
it said in praise of a coachman or a game-keeper—‘ He was brought 
up to it from a child;’ and is it not notorious that the noble fami- 
lies of England, and especially the eldest sons, are educated with 
a peculiar care, and on a more general system, than persons de- 
signed for the ordinary traffic of life? We hear of the early self-suf- 
ficiency and impertinences of young noblemen—but if they some- 
times abuse, they cannot be insensible to the advantages, of their po- 
sition : are they not human creatures, with the same springs of emu- 
lative action as other men, and must not that emulative action be, 
by nature and education, directed towards their ulterior destination ? 

Lords, we are sometimes told with a sneer, are but men—very 
well!—let them be but men—and how is it possible that their high 
destinies 
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destinies should not in a certain degree guide and elevate them, 
just as humbler prospects are found to direct and encourage the 
humbler classes? We could pursue this subject into a thousand 
ramifications and examples, but we control ourselves, and are con- 
tented to indicate an influence on the minds of hereditary legis- 
lators which Mr. O’Connell does not seem to have thought of. 

But as our hereditary legislator advances in life, what is the 
process of his legislative education? We say nothing of schools and 
colleges where, however, the young uobility are (generally speaking) 
distinguished, or at least not inferior to their young friends and as- 
sociates, for good manners, reserved conduct, honourable ambition, 
and, unpretending modesty; but when they come into the world, 
they are still, if we may use the expression, schooled in the best 
society—in the nicest academy of honour—they become the compa- 
nions, and, we may say, the pupils of the leading politicians of the 
day. While their humbler class-fellows of school or college are 
studying divinity, or law, or medicine, they are living with man- 
kind in the best societies at home or abroad; and if they some- 
times fall into the worst, it is not always without its advantage, by 
sharpening their intellects, and giving them near views into the 
principles, good and bad, by which the world is actuated. How 
much of Charles Fox’s character in life did he owe to the various 
accidents of his social position and personal habits ? 

We have always admired a passage in Tristram Shandy, in 
which the different qualities that different preceptors may improve 
if not supply, are touched with dramatic liveliness and great 
beauty of expression :— 

*« T will have my son,” said Mr. Shandy, “ cheerful, facete, jovial, 
at the same time prudent, attentive to business, vigilant, acute, &c,— 
he shall be wise, judicious, and learned.” ‘* And why not humble 
and moderate, and gentle-tempered and good ?” said Yorick. ‘“ And 
why not,” cried my Uncle Toby, * free and generous, and bountiful 
and brave ?”” ’—Trist. Shandy, vol. vi. ch. 1. 

The merits desired by the Squire and the Curate are to be im- 
proved at school or under the Semeite roof——but free, and gene- 
rous, and bountiful, and brave, are qualities to be developed in 
society, and best in those regions of oq in which our young 
noblemen usually make their first steps in life. 

In process of time, our young Lords used—before the Reform 
Bill, pretty generally, and we are glad to find that so many of our 
young nobility still do,—to find their way into the House of Com- 
mons, where they assuredly have not shown less capacity than 
men of inferior birth, and where they acquire a knowledge of poli- 
tical affairs and habits of public business, which fit them to bear 
their parts with personal credit and public advantage, when in the 
course of nature they shall become hereditary legislators. : 

t 
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' It is very remarkable that at the moment chosen for insisting 
‘on the incapacity of the House of Lords, and the superior expe- 
rience and competency of the House of Commons, there should 
be actually sitting in the Upper House no less than 175 peers 
who have themselves, and 119 others whose fathers have been 
members of the House of Commons. We should like to know, 
supposing the school to be so good a.one as we are told, what 
other process would have introduced into the Lords a greater 
proportion of political education. 

We know there are and must be, from the diversity and in- 
firmity of human nature, numerous exceptions to the general 
approbation which we bestow on the House of Lords. We know 
that some men neglect, and that some abuse the great advan- 
tages of birth, wealth, and station—but we are talking not of 
individuals, but of a system, and we hesitate not to assert, that the 
result of that system is, that the House of Lords, taken collectively, 
contains, and has always contained, not mere hereditary legislators, 
but legislators the best educated, trained, and fashioned to their 
high duties, of any assembly that the world has ever produced. 

But this is not all—the duties of that assembly are more grave, 
more deliberative, more judicial, than the House of Commons— 
they are in the Constitution a kind of Conservative senate—a 
court of revision—a balancing and adjusting power.* 

Now it happens again, by a happy accident of its constitution, 
that men commonly arrive there at a mature period of life—when, 
after having perhaps expended some of their vanity and vivacity in 
the House of Commons, (which seems even more than ever a 
favourite mart for those articles,) they are sobered, as it were, to the 
graver and more consultative dignity of the House of Peers. The 
Abbé Sieyes and other constitution-mongers felt the importance of 
such a difference, and provided a council of ancients, or some such 





* The great Lord Hardwicke in his time drew a distinction between the legislative 
duties, or at least the practice of the two Houses, which modern circumstances have 
rendered still wider, In his speech on the Militia Bill, in 1756, we find the fol- 
lowing remarkable pasaage :—‘ The method of law-making most agreeable to the 
nature of our constitution must appear from the very words of the writs of summons 
to parliament; for the writs of summons to the members of the House of Lords are 
« ad consulendum,” whereas the writs for the other House are only “ ad consentiendum.” 
But this method seems now to be quite altered ; every member of the other House 
takes upon him to be a legislator, and almost every new law is first drawn up and 
passed in the other House; so we have little else to do, especially towards the end of 
the session, but to read over and consent to the new lawsthey have made; nay, some 
of them are sent up so late in the session, that we have ly time to read them over 
and consider whether we shall consent or no, which is remarkably the case with 
respect to the bill now under consideration, My Lords, by this new method of law- 
making, the business of the two Houses seems to be so much altered, that I really 
think the writs of summons ought to be altered: those of the other House ought now 
to be ad consulendum, and those to the members of this, ad consentiendum,’ Lord John 
Russell it seems is of this opinion, and thinks that if the House of Lords will not con- 
sent to be summoned ad consentiendum tantium—they must be reformed ! 
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assembly, from which inconsiderate youth should be excluded. 
This, like all such & priori schemes, utterly failed—these ancients 
were generally found to be of middling understandings and ac- 
quirements, as well as of middle age ; and being all of this mature 
time of life, without that infusion of youthful blood which invi- 
gorates, by a constant succession, our House of Lords, and having 
no personal advantage over the antagonist assembly but the dis- 
advantage of age, they inevitably became the objects of ridicule 
and contempt, and could not, even for a session, maintain the 
imaginary superiority which their theoretic constitution had as- 
signed to them. And they hastened accordingly to the ‘ tomb of 
all the Capulets.’ 

There is still another important consideration. The peers are, 
generally speaking, men of large fortune and corresponding influ- 
ence ; the vulgar may think wealth and influence are nothing but 
lazy enjoyment: they are mistaken—they are grave matters of 
business, often sharp stimulants of anxiety, and require from 
and necessarily impart to their possessors caution, shrewdness, 
dexterity, knowledge of mankind, and a practical acquaintance 
with the pecuniary and territorial interests of the country. When 
to these considerations it is added that all professional superiority 
and every other kind of personal eminence has a tendency to gravi- 
tate towards that house—witness the Wellingtons—the Hills— 
the Howes—the Nelsons—the Eldons—the Lyndhursts—the 
Broughams—the Barings—we boldly assert that no assembly 
could, by any system we have heard or read of, be collected which 
should contain so much practical information on the general in- 
terests of the kingdom, and so little temptation to misapply that 
information, as our House of hereditary legislators. 

But the duties and peculiar utility of the House of Lords are 
not confined to general legislation—we shall say nothing about 
it as the supreme court of justice, though we are confident we 
could show—in answer to cavils almost as hasty and short-sighted 
as those which attack its legislative powers—that it affords, by a 
concurrence of circumstances incident to its station and composi- 
tion, the best supreme tribunal that has ever yet been sug- 
gested for this country. But we have not time to pursue this 
branch of the subject ; we mention it that we may not be supposed 
to have forgotten it, 

But there is another quasi judicial character in which the 
House of Lords, because they are hereditary legislators, confer 
the most extensive and important advantages on the country; 
we mean in guarding private interests from being unjustly— 
and public interests from being corruptly, dealt with by legis- 
lative acts, The system of estate bills, road bills, inclosure bills, 
and other private bills, has grown of late years into great import- 

ance ; 
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ance; and if it were not for the vigilant superintendence of the 
House of Lords, this system, so advantageous, under good control, 
to the development of modern prosperity, would have become an 
enormous and intolerable grievance. It is an additional example 
of the happy way that our ancient institutions assimilate themselves 
to new cifcumstances and connect the wisdom of antiquity with 
the vigour of improvement, that this modern system of legislation 
on local and private matters should have found in the most ancient 
of all our constituted authorities at once the most judicious encou- 
ragement, and the most effectual control. 

We will say nothing of the mode in which the committees of the 
elective House are said to do private business. ‘lo the scandalous 
stories which we hear now-a-days in the purlieus of the House of 
Commons on this subject we give little credit. It is impossible 
that anything so monstrous as some of these stories are can be 
true; but there can be no doubt—because it is the subject of 
frequent complaint in the House itself—that there is a great deal 
of haste and irregularity in the mode of transacting private busi- 
ness, and that individual members are not always so entirely un- 
prejudiced and disinterested in the matters on which they may be 
called upon to decide as might be desired. Of the integrity of 
the House of Lords, no such scandalous rumours have ever been cir- 
culated. Of culpable haste or corrupt bias on their part no complaint 
has ever been made; on the contrary, every man who is either the 
mover or the subject of any private legislation looks up to the 
House of Lords as his counsel and guardian. A recent writes 
who complains of the hurry and injustice of modern legislation, 
shows that, without the vigilance of the House of Lords, it would 
be intolerable— 

* The House of Lords has been careful to throw protection around 
private rights and private property, so far as they may be affected by 
private bills, or by public bills, when for certain specified objects.’ * 


Why is the House of Lords thus honoured in a peculiar and 
superior degree by the confidence of the country? Because they 
are hereditary legislators. Just as some of the abuses alleged 
against committees of the House of Commons are chargeable, not 
so much on the misconduct of individuals, as on their position 
and duties as representatives. Putting aside all imputation or 
suspicion of what might be called corrupt motives, it is undeniable, 
nay, perhaps it may be thought laudable, that,in discussing the in- 
terests of contending parties 'a representative can hardly avoid some 
kind of bias in favour of his own constituents: in some cases he 
may even think himself entitled to look on his constituents as his 
clien¢s, and of his constituents it is only natural that his bias should 





* West, On the Present Mode of Legislation, p, 12, 
be 
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be somewhat stronger for his friends than for his enemies. More- 
over, his election contests bring him into familiarity with men of the 
law and of other departments of business whose opinions he is bound 
to hear, and by whose suggestions he is liable to be influenced. 
These and many other considerations lead us to think that an 
elective assembly,—even if we could suppose such an assembly 
exclusively composed of upright and independent nien,—is not 
likely to be so fair a tribunal for dispensing individual justice, as an 
hereditary body which by birth, by rank, by society, and by 
wealth is separated from, and we may say elevated above, the per- 
sonal familiarity, the private obligations, the local interests, which 
must in some degree trammel and influence a representative. 

Thus, then, not only is the House of Lords venerable by its 
primeval origin and rank, its ancient services, its large proprietary 
interest in the well-being-of the country, in short, by all the 
sources of authority, but it is even, in a utilitarian view, from 
lucky circumstances, most admirably fitted for all the various 
functions which the constitution assigns to it. And after all 
this, we think we may ask what becomes of the sneer which com- 
pares hereditary legislators with hereditary apothecaries and tailors ? 

Far be it from us to disparage the other branch of the legis- 
lature, but we appeal to public opinion, nay, even to mob orators 
and their gaping audiences, whether, on a comparisou of the com- 
position of the two houses of parliament, and the talent, dignity, 
and honesty with which they execute their respective functions, 
there is any ground for imputing to the Upper House any incom- 
petence or inferiority? Of one thing we are sure, that Mr. 
O’Connell’s elective plan would never collect one with a quarter of 
its talent, or a tithe of its respectability. 

We have thus offered in a very hasty and imperfect form a few 
considerations on the practical advantages, and, if we may use the 
egpression, working qualities of the House of Lords as at present 
constituted. They are, we feel, feebly stated, but they may serve 
to guide others to a deeper consideration of the details of this ad- 
mirable combination, which we are satisfied must appear still more 
admirable the closer it is examined. 

We shall conclude with recalling to our readers’ serious reflection 
the historical warning, and we hope instruction, afforded by four 
most remarkable epochs and stages of the Grand Rebellion. 

I. The Bishops were excluded from Parliament. 

Il. The House of Lords was first reformed, and then abolished. 

ILf. The King’s head was cut off. 

1V. Cromwell burst into the House of Commons, and ordered 
his soldiers to Take away that bauble ! 








Inpex. 
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—the judgment in favour of Scrope, 
29—extraordinary industry and ability 
which Sir H. Nicolas has brought to 
bear on the illustration of our national 
history and antiquities, 30. 

Horace, French translations of, 306. 

Holland, Sir John, tournament in Spain 
between Sir Reginald de Roye and, 20. 

Hugo, Victor, character of his Hans 
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d’Islande, 77—Bug J »ib——Notre 
Dame de Paris, ib.—and Dernier Jour 
9 Condamné, ib: See French No- 
Vv 


L 
Ireland, on the Policy of reducing the 
Established Church of, and paying the 
Roman Catholic Priests of, by J. C. 
Gelghaar, Esq-, 367, 387, 392. See 


one. 

Ireland, State of, 219—Ireland an un- 
known country to most of the English 
people, 16,— extravagant encomiums 
passed by Irish demagogues on the 
soi] and scenery of their native coun- 
try, 220—general description of the 
country, b.—and people, 221—exces- 
sive poverty of the lower classes, 222 
—strong contrast between the Irish 
and Scotch, 1b.—summary of Irish 
history, ib.—the Brehon law, 223— 
arrival of the English in the reign of 
Henry II., i.—grants made by Eng- 

lish princes to their favourites and 

. partizans, 224—extension of English 

law to Ireland withheld, ib.—the Eng- 
lish pale, 225—Poyning’s law, i.— 
Ireland wholly unprepared for the 
benefits of the Reformation, +b.—re- 
bellions of O'Neil, the Fitzgeralds, 
and Tyrone, 226—the rebellion and 
massacre of 1641, 227—its object the 
re-establishment of the Catholic reli- 
gion, 328—doubtful policy of Charles 
I., ib.—effect of Cromwell’s unrelent- 
ing energy, 229—extinction of the 
power of the feudal chiefs, ib.—pros- 
ects of the Catholics under Charles 
I. and James IL, ib.—disabilities 
imposed on them by William and 
Anne, t6.—tranquillity in Ireland till 
the conclusion of the American War, 
230—White Boys, Heart of Oak 
Boys, and Hearts of Steel, i.—em- 
bodying of the Irish volunteers, i.— 
repeal of Poyning's law, ib.—Peep of 
Day Boys, 231—the Defenders, 1b.— 
Orangemen, ib.—Right Boys, ib.— 
Society of United Irishmen, 76.—Ca- 
tholic Convention, t—Act of 1793, 
ib —elective franchise restored to Ca- 
tholics, ib—Maynooth Roman Catho- 
lic college, ib.—rebellion of 1798, i. 
—dAct of Union, 232—the Threshers, 
ib—the Ribbonmen, ib.—the Carders, 
the Shanavats and Caravats, ib,—Act 
for Catholic Emancipation, 233—state 
of the owners and occupiers of land, 
234—evils of Absenteeism, 1b.—the 

Irish farmer in reality a cottager, id. 











—necessity of converting small farms 
into larger, 6.—Irish tenantry, ib.— 
emigration the source to which Ireland 
must look for the amelioration of its 
social condition, 2383—administration 
of justice, and preservation of public 
order, 240—general registry, ib.—as- 
sistant-barristers’ court, i6.—the police 
force, or constabulary, 241—Orange 
Association, tb.—prevalence of Rib- 
bonism, 243—state of education, 245 
—plan of the Kildare Place Society 
opposed by the Catholic clergy, 247 
oo Nationsl Board of Education ap- 
pointed, 248— extraordinary discre- 

neies between the reports of the 

ducation and the Instruction boards, 
2°"}—objectious to the National Plan, 
241—state of religion at the Refor- 
mation, 253—and of the Protestant 
Establishment during the time of 
Charles I1., 255—and from 1700 to 
1800; 256—neglect of oral instruction, 
258—rapid and decided improvement 
which has taken place in the Protest- 
ant Established Church, 259—appro- 
priation of the funds of the Ksta- 
blished Church for the purposes of 
general education, 261—danger of 
allowing the Roman Catholic religion 
a permanent footing, 264—proportion 
of Catholics to Protestants, 268—re- 
ligious agitation, 269 — Maynooth 
College, 272—Emancipation Act of 
1829, 275—danger from further con- 
cession, 276. See also Tone. 


J. 
Japan, Recollection of, by Hendrik Doeff, 
formerly President of the Dutch Fac- 
tory at Decima, 415—account of the 
author’s Japanese and Dutch Lexicon, 
416—constitution and practice of the 
Japanese government, 417—the court 
of Jeddo, 418—duties of the grand 
inquisitors, ib.—ceremony of tramp- 
ling on the cross, 419—Japanese com- 
mercial opulence, 419—extensive con- 
flagration at Jeddo, 420—audience of 
the emperor, 421—the chief astrono- 
mer, 422—and first physician, ib.— 
acupuncturation, %%.—the author's 
hostility to England, ib.—the little 
prospect of opening an intercourse be- 
tween our Indian dependencies and 
Japan, 423—views of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, ib.—narrative of the occur- 
rence in the harbour of Nagasaki, 
in 1808, 424—Sir Stamford Raffles’s 
expedition of 1813, 429—renewal of 
his attemptin 1814, 433—the author’s 
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return to Europe, 434—advantages to 
be derived from British intercourse 
with Ja 435. 

John of Gaunt, his deposition in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor cause, 17. 


K. 

Kock, Paul de, his works, 75—character 
of his writings, ib.—story of his ‘ Ni 
jamais ni toujours, ib. See French 
Novels. 


L. 

Laborde, M. de, his picture of the Spa- 
nish clergy, 134. 

Larrey, Baron, his character of the Spa- 
nish nation, 135 

Law Studies, a Popular and Practical 
Introduction to, by Samuel Warren, 
Esq., F.R.S., 521—influence of law- 
yers on the political institutions of 
their country of a beneficial charac- 
ter, ib.—the Bar the best representa- 
tive of the true genius of our common- 
wealth, 522—influence of lawyers over 
the manners, temper, and opinions of 
private society, tb.—the injury ima- 
gined to public morals by the practice 

advocating causes disproved, 523— 
value of Mr. Warren’s Popular and 
Practical Introduction, 525—insight 
afforded into the chamber studies of 
the barrister, 526—style and compo- 
sition of the work, ib.—#its great 
value to the yoyng law student, 16.— 
and to all classes of readers, 527—the 
author's Passages from the Diary of 
a Physician characterized, 257—s 
cimen of his manner, 528—quotation 
on the study of history, 529. 

Louis XVIII., Correspondence privée et 
inédite de, pendant son séjour en An- 
gleterre, 301—their undoubted au- 
thority, 301—probable cause of their 
extraordinary inanity, ib.— Lucien 
Buonaparte at Malta, 302—Russia 
aud Prussia, ib.—birth-day of the 
king of Rome, %6.—attempt of the 
Duke of Orleans to place himself at 
the head of the Spanish constitution, 
303—his policy with regard to the 
Spanish Cortes, ib.—Sovereignty of 
the people, ib. — Gustavus IV. of 
Sweden, 76.—F reemasons, 304—death 
of his wife, Marie Josephine, of Sa- 
voy, #b.—French translations of Ho- 

Louis Philippe of France, al 
uis Philippe of France, his person 
character, 130. ” 


M. 
Masson, Michel, character of his novels, 
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97—his Contes de l’Aittelier, ib.— 
Femme du Réfractaire, ib.—La Mére, 
16.—La Complainte, 98—and Le Caur 
dune Jeune File, %. See French 
Novels. 

Maynooth College, its establishment a 
legislative delinquency, 392. 


N. 

Napier, Colonel, W.F. P., his ‘ History 

_ of the War in the Peninsula and the 
South of France, from 1807 to 1814,’ 
131—apology for the tardy notice of 
this work, 15.—the pemcn A motives 
for undertaking his history, 132—his 
general arrangement, 133—his charge 
of supineness against the Spauish 
people, 2—his sweeping condemna- 
tion of the Spanish clergy, 134— ic- 
ture of the Spanish cl.rgy by M. de 
Laborde, i.—and by General Foy, 
135—character of the Spanish nation 
by Baron Larrey, ib.— passages indica- 
tive of the author’s peculiar views and 
opinions, 136—his apology for Napo- 
leon’s conduct towards Spain, 138— 
his parallel of Napolecn and Hanni- 
bal, 139—his evident bias in favour of 
France, 141—his account of the Spa- 
nish court, #.—Charles the Fourth, 
142—Godvy, ib,—the Bayonne con- 
spiracy, and attempt of Edward I. 
against the independence of Scotland, 
compared, 143—commotion at Madrid, 
onthe 2nd May, 1812, 147—assassina- 
tion of Sulano, 148—formation and 
conduct of the Junta of Seville, i6.— 
events at Valencia, 149—massacre of 
Saavedra, 1b—examples of the au- 
thor’s bias against the Spaniards, 150 
—his estimate of the strength of the 
contending parties examined, 154— 
the author's notions upon military 
matters, 157—his panegyric on Buo- 
naparte’s plan of operations, 16 —and 
apology for seizing upon Barcelona, 
159—inaccuracy of his topographical 
statements, 161—his account of the 
military operations of the French un- 
der Marshal Bessiéres, 163—siege of 
Saragossa, 164—refutation of the au- 
thor’s imputation against the late 
Lord Melville, 166—military opera- 
tions in Catalonia, 167—conduct of 
General Duhesme, 169—military ope- 
rations carried on by Marshal Moncey, 
170—battle of Rio Seco, 171—expe- 
dition of General Dupont into the 
South, 172—moral effect of the battle 
of Baylen, 174—invasion of Portugal, 
177—+entrance of Junot into Lisbon, 
VOL, LVI. NO, CXI, 





ib.—rising of the Portuguese, 178—~ 
the author's palliation of the conduct 
of the French army towa:ds Spain and 
Portuzal, 6.—sp rit betrayed by the 
author, with reference to the conduct 
of the British government, 180—his 
complaints of defective arrangements 
and consequent failures answered, 182 
— British forevs sent to the Peninsula, 
183 —sundry misrepresentations re- 
futed, by a reference to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s dispatches, 184—the au- 
thor’s inaccuracies in topographical 
details, 187—march of Sir Arthur. 
Wellesley, 188—mirstatement as to 
the contemplated appointment of an 
English gov rnor at Cadiz, 191—arri- 
val of Sir Harry Burrard, 192—the 
author’s detail of the battle * Vi- 
miero refuted by General Anstru -<r’s 
Journal, 196—expediency of a march 
to Torres Vedras, 200—landing of Sir 
Hew Dalry mple, 201—General Kel- 
lermann arrives with a flag of truce, 
202—-Convention of Cintra, 204— 
merits and demerits of that transaction, 


- 205-—the author’s speculat-ons on the 


plan of the campaign examined, 206 
—his accusations agaiust the bishop of 
Oporto refuted, 210—style of the 
work, 218—dedication to the Duke of 
Wellington, i6.—parallel between Cx- 
sar and the Duke of Wellington, ib.— 
the author’s propensity to accommo- 
date everything to the bent of his 
prejudices, ib—Coleridge’s character 
of the work, 219. 


Napier, Colonel W. F. P., his ‘ History 


of the War in the Peninsula and the 
South of France’ (Second Article),437 
—leading defects in the work re- 
stated, 1b.— periods of convulsive 
struggle in the contest, ib.—the au- 
thor proved to be more a political par- 
tizan and theorist than an historian, 
438—his endeavours, by the distortion 
of facts, to check any feeling in favour 
of the Spaniards, 439—king Joseph’s 
evacuation of Madrid, 440—the au- 
thor’s numerous self-contradictions, 
441—the Bayonne constitution, 15,.— 
the ‘ Spanish revolution, #b.—Napo- 
leon and the Emperor of Russia at 
Erfurt, 442—Napoleon’s real objects, 
ib.—abuse of Austria, 443—recom- 
mencement of British military opera- 
- in 774 ebay b.—the theatre 
of war, 444—gross misrepresentation 
of the situation of Sir John Moore and 
his army, 445—and of the difficulties 
of their march, sees eid of 
: g 
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the author’s statements on the subject 
of roads, 449—the author’s imputation 
of Brigadier-General Anstruther dis- 
roved, 451—the author’s sources of 

information very defective, or greatly 
misapplied, 453—unjust insinuations 
against the British ministers on the 
subject of communications, 454—and 
temporary want of money, ib.—speci- 
meus of the author’s geographical in- 
accuracy and mathematical pedantry, 
455—his exaggerated account of the 
Spanish forces. 457—attempt at stage 
ettect, 458—trait of malignant feeling 
towards the Spaniards, 459—origin of 
the expression ‘ La garde meurt, elle 
ne se rende pas,’ i6,—Sir John Moore 
at Salamanca, 461—the author's ig- 
norance of the principles upon which 
military movemeuts should be con- 
ducted, 469—his constant depreciation 
of the talents and services of Romana, 
472—remarkabie instance of his sys- 
tematic misrepresentation, 475 — re- 
treat to Corunna, 477. 

Napoleon and Hannibal, parallel of, 139. 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, his splendid edition 
of the Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 14. 
See Heraldry. 

Novels. See French Novels. 


0. 

Orleans, Duke of (Louis Philippe), his 
atiempt to place himself at the head 
of the Spanish insurrection, 303—his 
policy with regard to the Spanish 
Cortes, ib. 


P. 
Pasley, Colonel, his Essay on Military 
Policy quoted, 462. 
Preston, description of the hamlet, 
churchyard, and church of, by the 
Rev. Charles Townshend, 405. 


R. 

Raumer, Frederick von, his ‘ England in 
1835; being a series of Letters written 
to Friends in Germany, during a Re- 
sidence in Loudon, and Excursions 
into the Provinces, 530—the author’s 
merits as a diligent explorer of anti- 
quarian documents, ib.—his present 
extraordinary failure, 531—his book a 
mass of trivialities, accuracies, and 
coutradictions, ib—and a party and 

rsonal libel on the Conservatives of 
ngland, ib.—reasons for the author's 
extraordinary bias, ib.—account of his 
ife and principles, ib.—his ostensible 





journey to England, i6,—his initiation 
into Whig society, 533—and ex parte 
statements picked up therein, 534— 
the result a real fraud on the public, 
ib.—quotation of his dogmas by Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Rice, i6.—com- 
plaints against Mrs, Austin in her 
quality of translator, 535—instances 
of misrepresentation and distortion of 
Raumer’s words, ib.—parting sugges- 
tion 10 Mrs. Austin, 541—the Profes- 
sor’s journey to London, ib.—sail ap 
the Thames, #6.—auarrival in London, 
542—his summary of the causes of 
the change of ministry in November, 
1834, analysed, ib.—the Professor 
makes Hansard's Debates his poli- 
tical gospel, 546—gross ivacenracy of 
his quotations from tiat work, ib— 
the Professor the most careless of 
compilers, 550—his book a farrago of 
extracts, ib.—his style of composition 
higy'edy-piggledy, 6.—his blundermg 
account of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments,i6.—Irish appropriation clause, 
552—instances of the Professor’s fla- 
graut mistakes in matters of common 
sense and arithmetic, 553—the Pro- 
fessor’s statistical facts examined, 554 
—his discrepancies as to the church 
of Ireland and England, 555—his mis- 
quotations of the Quarterly Review, 
556—his visit to the Vicar of Wake- 
field, 557—practical instances of the 
Professor’s inaccuracy, self-contradic- 
tion, and misrepresentation, 16.— 
his disparagement of the English uni- 
versities, 1b.—his scientific visit to Ox- 
ford, 558—Neweastle-on-Tyne, ib— 
Blenheim, 559—his five days’ tour to 
Scotland, ib.— Abbotsford, ib. — his 
week’s tour to Ireland, 560—the Pro- 
fessor at Dublin, 561—Cork, #— 
Killarney, t6.—Liverpool, 562—absur 
dity of the Professor's speculations 
about Ireland, 563—abolition of the 
system of tenants at will, i,—the 
Prossian system, ib.—education of the 
Irish, 565—system of tithes, 566— 
compulsory system of education in 
England, 567—the Professor’s plan 
for placing the Catholics and Protest- 
ants of Ireland on a perfect equality, 
ib—the Prussian principle, ‘b—the 
Professor's asinine financial blunders, 
571—his_ impertinences towards the 
House of Lords, 1.—meditated organic 
change in that House, 572—principle 
of election and peerages for life, 57 

alleged misconduct of the House of 
Lords, 575—their constitutional cha- 
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racter, 577—their duties and peculiar 
utility, 580. 

Raymond, Michel, character of his no- 
vels, 94—-story of Les Intimes, ib.— 
Le Puritain de Seine et Marne, 97— 
See French Novels. 

Rome, birth of the king of, 302. 

Rome, Drumann’s History of, during its 
transition from a republican to a mo- 
narchical Constitution; or Pompey, 
Cesar, Cicero, and their Contempora- 
ries, according to their races, 332. See 
Drumann. 

Rose, William Stewart, Esq., his Epistle 
to the Right Hon. John Hookham 
Frere in Malta, 400. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, estimate of his 
literary merit, 68—infamy ef his per- 
sonal history, 69. See French Novels. 


Ss. 

St. Paul’s, connet on viewing, from Black- 
fmars’ Bridge, by the Rev. Charles 
Townshend, 413. 

Sand, George (a pseudonyme), novels 
by, characterized, 99—Indiava, 101— 
Valentine, ]}02—Jacques, 104—André, 
ib.—Lelia, 105. See French Novels. 

Scrope and Grosvenor Roll. See He- 
raldry. 

Shirley family, some account of, 407. 

Sovereignty of the people, fatal opinion 
as to the, 303. 

Spanish clergy, picture of, 134. 

Sylla, outline of the life of, 341. 


T. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, a Commentary 
on the Memoirs of, by Colonel Fer- 
moy, 367 —origin of the ‘ Comet 
Club’ in Ireland, #6.—and ‘of the so- 
ciety -called the Irish Brigade, ib— 
their private proceedings, 368—objects 
and tendency of the ‘ Commentary,’ 
ib.—the object of Tone’s life the dis- 
memberment of the empire, ib.—ques- 
tion of the capability of Ireland to 
subsist and defend itself, in separation 
from Great Britain, 369—complaint 
and defiance the result of past conces- 
sion and indulgence, 371 — inquiry 
into the cause of these disappoint- 
ments, ib.—the rout of the evil a pre- 
mature application of the forms of the 
British constitution to a country 
which had not the capabiliiies for 
receiving them with advantage, ib.— 
difficulties to be overcome in the good 
gove nment of Ireland, simplitied by 
the Act of Union, 373—-difficulty of 
conciliating the Catholic portion of 








the people, ib.—peculiar character of 
this difficulty, ib.—the two classes of 
Catholics, 374—foreign dictation, 375 
—grant of the elective franchise in 
1792, 376—prophetic warning of Sir 
Laurence Parsuns, as to its effects, 
ib.—proceedings of the party intended 
to be conciliated, 380—discussions of 
the Catholic committee as reported 
by Wolfe Tone, 381—consequences 
of bestowing power on the poorer 
clas-es of Catholics, 382—terms 6n 
which O'Connell is willing to post- 
pone or give up the question of ¢ re- 
peal,’ 383—the Lords’ alterations in 
the Irish Municipal Bill, i.—ten- 
dency of that bill to change still fur- 
ther the character of the Irish repre- 
sentation, until entirely adverse to 
British connexion, ib.—inevitable con- 
sequences of giving O'Connell the 
corporations with their ———— pow- 
ers, 384—the question of Irish muni- 
cipal reform not fairly discussed in 
Parliament, 385— the question whe- 
ther England is called upon to in- 
terpose in the domestic conflicts in 
Ireland, so as to prevent Protestants 
from being deprived of the power to 
which property entitles them, consi- 
dered, «6.—interference of the Romish 
priests, 386—instances of their abuse 
of their spiritual authority, to promote 
the ends of their party, 387—their 
conduct examined, 389—the esta- 
blishment of Maynooth College one of 
our legislative delinquencies, 392— 
conduct of the Irish Catholic Lishops 
in 1793, i6.—Dr. Troy, 393—treason- 
able project of Dr. Hussey, 394— 
criminal liberality which dictates the 
sentiments called popular in England, 
396—the duty of full and early in- 
quiry {into the whole question, 397. 
See a/so Ireland. 


Tournament in Spain between Sir John 


Holland and Sir Reginald de Roye, 
account of a, 20. 


Townshend, Rev. Charles, ‘ Winches- 


ter, and a few other Compositions in 
prose and verse,’ by, 400. 


Ww. 
Warren, Samuel, Esq., F.R.S., his popu- 


lar and practical intreduction to law 
studies, 521. See Law Studies, 


Welsington, Duke of, and Cesar, pa- 


rallel between, 218, 


Winchester, and a few other com 


i- 
tions in prose and verse, by the Rev, 
Charles Tuwnshend, 400. 





Zoological Gardens, 309—saying of Ca- 
nova, during his visit to and, 1b. 
—downfall of the bon-wffice in the 
Tower, i6.—a Roman holiday, 310— 
contributions of Titus and Trajan to 
the amphitheatre, ib —a birth-day ob- 
servance ut Rome, ib.—origin of mo- 
dern zoological establishments, 311— 
the menagerie founded by Louis XIV. 
at Versai:les, ib,—Buffou and the Jar- 
din du Roi at Paris, ib.—first establish- 
ment of the Society in England, 312 
—present state of the Museum and 
Gardens, 16.—contributions of Sir 
Stamford Raffles and Mr. Vigors,ib.— 

; ings’ and ‘ Trans- 
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black swan and New Holland ere 
ib,—the ‘ ’ ib—the Mara- 
bou stork, 315—the wild goose, ib.— 
the eagle-house, %.—the wedge-tail 
eagle of New Holland, 316—the ca- 
mels. ib.—the wolves, ib.—*‘ the desert 
ships,’ 317—deaths among the ani- 
mals, ih.—classification, 318—the ot- 
ter, 320—the dove-cot, ib.—the arma- 
dillo, #.—the elephants, 321—anec- 
dotes of Chuny, 322—the rhinoceros, 
323—mutual hatred between the rhi- 
noceros and ele;hant, 324—their rela- 
tive sagacity, ib.—the giraffes, 325— 
M. Thibaut’s Memoir on the mode in 
which he became po-sessed of them, 
ib.—Chimpanzee, 329— the 

house, ib.—palace of the monkeys, 
330—the flower-gardeu, id, 
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